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NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION, 
DATES AND NAMES 


All texts in Ottoman Turkish have been transliterated into modern 
Turkish orthography and no diacritical marks are used. Dates have been 
given in both Hicri (A.H.) or Mali and Miladi (A.D.). In cases where it 
is impossible to establish whether the Ottoman date is Hicri or Mali, the 
Miladi (A.D.) equivalent for both is given, that for Mali being in 
brackets. 

Surnames have been given in brackets when the period referred to 
preceeds the surname law of 1934. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The land which my grandfather ploughed and into which he 
poured his soul 

Has gone and will never come back! 1 

In 1913 the Ottoman empire lost its soul, or that at least was how many 
felt. The Balkans, symbolising far more than territory, was at the very 
heart of what made the empire. Its loss plunged the Ottoman intellectual 
elite into a search for what had gone, and drew the Ottomans into a 
complex of sensations, shame, grief, anger and a questioning about their 
own identity. Beaten by their own subjects, their great empire brought 
down by ‘former shepherds and servants,’ 2 the Ottomans felt an 
overwhelming sadness for the alienation of a land that had been theirs 
for centuries and regret for the blood which they had pointlessly shed 
for it. 

The trauma of the loss of the Balkans was shattering for the 
Ottomans and its reverberations were felt in the early Republic and 
beyond. It coloured the mind-set of the new Turkish elite and shaped 
their way of thinking about their neighbours, about Europe and about 
themselves. However much political relations with their Balkan 
neighbours might be good, the edge of bitterness and anger remained, 
and surfaced whenever a conflict appeared. 

Balkan nationalism does not resemble the nationalism of other 
nations. Balkan nationalism has a special, bloody history full of 
raids, assassinations, bombs and banditry. Balkan nationalism is 
rapacious, barbarous. Balkan countries resemble zoos for wild 
animals, behind every frontier there is a bloodthirsty nationalism 
which consists of teeth and claws separated from each other by 
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iron bars. These nationalisms continuously stretch out their claws 
against each other between the bars of the frontiers and tear each 
other to pieces. However barbarous they were when they jointly 
attacked us, they were equally vicious, as we saw after the Balkan 
War, when they were at each other’s throats. 

Although these words were written in 1920, these sentiments 
continued. 

Angered over the loss of the Balkans, the Ottomans and later the 
Turks also suffered an acute sense of injustice, that the Balkan peoples, 
for whom they had done so much, should have turned on them in this 
way, and that the Europeans should have always taken their side, 
despising the Turks as barbarous and uncivilised. This the Europeans 
continued to do well into the Turkish Republic. 

This book considers the development of the Ottoman/Turkish 
intellectual relationship with the Balkans and tries to understand in 
what ways the loss of the Balkans coloured Ottoman/Turkish self¬ 
perception and shaped the relations of the empire and later the Republic 
with the outside world. 


Sources 

In trying to understand the place of the Balkans in the Ottoman/Turkish 
mentality, one of the main primary sources is clearly the history- 
writings of the period. The standard histories such as Ahmed Cevdet 
Papa's Tarih-i Cevdet (Cevdet’s History) or Mustafa Nuri Papa’s 
Netayic iil-Vukuat (The Consequences of Events), were written by 
historians from within the establishment, Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a, for 
example, being the official court historian (vakaniivis), and thus reflect 
the establishment view of history and of the Balkans. These histories 
are also important in that they became the standard reference works for 
later generations. Apart from these standard histories, there are the 
history text books written for schools, both those written by famous 
historians such as Mehmed Fuad (Koprulii), Ahmed Refik (Altinay) and 
Ali Re§ad who were very important historians both of the late Ottoman 
and early Republican eras, and historians who were not well known 
such as Liitfiye Hamm. These texts responded very much to the needs 
of state education and were thus a reflection of what the state wanted to 
inculcate the population with, and were very important for the 
development of national identity. Some text books, such as Resimli ve 
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Haritali Osmanli Tarihi (The Illustrated Ottoman History with Maps) 
written by Ahmed Rasim, the well-known journalist and writer, or the 
Turk Tarihi Tetkik Cemiyeti (later, Turk Tarih Kurumu, the Turkish 
Historical Society) publications Tarih III (History III) and Tarih TV 
(History IV), then became standard works for later historians. Kemal 
Karpat for example made considerable use of Tarih IV in his book 
Turkey’s Politics: The Transition to a Multi-Party System published in 
1959* 

A further type of history used in this study consists of histories 
specifically related to the Balkans, such as Kamil Kapudan’s book on 
Montenegro or Halil Yaver’s books on Bulgaria, as well as books 
published by military publishing houses such as Askeri Matbaa and 
Askeri Deniz Matbaasi and written by military officers, including the 
works of Halil Sedes on Ottoman military campaigns against the Serbs, 
in Montenegro, in Bosnia-Herzegovina and against the Bulgarians, and 
that of Mithat I§in on Crete. By combining these various types of 
histories, it is possible to gain a more in-depth understanding of how the 
Balkans was represented in the histories of the late Ottoman/early 
Republican period and of the relation of the Balkans to the creation of a 
national identity in the early Republican era. 

The second kind of sources examined is literary works of fiction. 
Such works were written either with a didactic purpose, such as the 
stories of Omer Seyfeddin, or were the outcome of the author’s 
personal experience, as was the case, for example, of Halide Edib 
(Adivar) or Yakup Kadri (Karaosmanoglu). For these authors too, 
conveying a message was much more important than writing a literary 
piece. Used in conjunction with the histories, these sources further 
enable one to develop a more nuanced understanding of the intellectual 
environment in which the representation of the Balkans was shaped. 

It is obvious that when dealing with memoirs, the third type of 
source considered in this study, caution is necessary since memoirs are 
subjective and are often written considerably later than the period 
which they are describing, and thus use language and concepts that 
belong to this later period. §evket Siireyya Aydemir, for example, wrote 
his memoirs, Suyu Arayan Adam (The Man Seeking Water), in 1959, 
while Galip Kemali Soylemezoglu wrote his memoirs of his time in the 
Ottoman embassy in Athens between 1913 and 1916, in 1946. Others, 
although more contemporary to events described, were written with the 
aim of justifying the author’s conduct, such as the memoirs of Cemal 
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Pa§a, published in 1922. Nevertheless, such sources are of considerable 
importance for an understanding of the perceptions of the period, even 
if coloured by the later experiences of the author who was inevitably 
influenced by the period in which he was writing. 

In contrast to the first three types of sources used in this study, the 
histories, literary works and memoirs, the fourth group, official 
documents such as official correspondence, instructions issued by the 
government in Istanbul or Ankara, reports to istanbul or Ankara, 
embassy correspondence and translations from the foreign press, were 
not designed to inculcate a particular understanding or put across any 
specific message, but were the working documents of the state. As 
such, they are essential for an understanding of government perception 
and indicate to what extent the picture given by the histories, the 
literary works and the memoirs were reflected in official state policy. 

Historical Outline 

The period of the late nineteenth century, from the last years of the 
Tanzimat, the period of reform and modernization initiated by sultan 
Abdiilmecid in 1839 with the declaration of the Giilhane Hatt-i 
Hiimayunu, to the early years of the Turkish Republic, witnessed a 
series of transformations and convulsions which turned a 600-year-old 
empire with territories stretching from North Africa across the Middle 
East to Europe, into a new nation-state struggling for survival in the 
aftermath of the cataclysm of the First World War. It was in this climate 
that the Ottoman, and later the Turkish, intellectuals developed their 
perceptions of state and identity and sought for ways to survive within 
the changing political scene. 

While this period, from around 1861 with the coming to the throne 
of Abdiilaziz, to the end of the Second World War, is usually taken as 
being two distinct and discrete eras, the pre-and post-1923 periods, 
divided by the fault line formed by the creation of the Turkish Republic, 
from the point of view of intellectual history this period should be seen 
rather as one continuum in which ideas flowed from the Ottoman to the 
Turkish period and were modified in time but which did not undergo 
any sudden or abrupt transformation. There was thus no schism 
intellectually between the pre- and the post-1923 eras. 

The later Tanzimat era saw the rise of intellectual opposition to the 
government with the establishment of the group which came to be 
known as the Young Ottomans (Gen£ Osmanhlar) and whose leading 
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members included Namik Kemal, Ziya Pa§a and §inasi. Unhappy with 
the level of bureaucratic authority and with the direction which the 
Tanzimat reforms had taken, this group called for the promulgation of a 
constitution. After a period of political difficulty, Abdiilhamid II (1876- 
1909) came to the throne promising to proclaim the constitution which 
he duly did in 1876. A sultan of great political ability, Abdiilhamid 
however had no intention of allowing his authority to be restricted by 
the constitution and soon found a pretext to prorogue it. From now on, 
throughout his long reign, Abdiilhamid sought to legitimise his rule, 
control opposition and ensure the survival of the state. Nevertheless, he 
was faced with mounting opposition from the Young Turk movement, 
which called for the re-establishment of the constitution and parliament, 
and was opposed to the autocratic rule of the sultan. Many of the Young 
Turks fled to Europe or, in the case of Mizanci Murad, to Cairo, from 
where they continued their vocal opposition, publishing journals and 
newspapers in which the Ottoman sultan was attacked. The Young 
Turks gradually gained support, significantly among the army officers 
who, in 1908, threatened to march on Istanbul from Thessaloniki and 
thus forced Abdiilhamid to bring back the constitution and recall 
parliament. Abdiilhamid’s position, however, was now extremely 
weakened and in 1909 he was forced to abdicate in favour of his 
brother, Mehmed V (1909-1918). 

While opposition to Abdiilhamid built up among the intellectuals, 
he was also faced with the stark reality of European control which left 
him with very little room to manoeuvre either in order to prevent the 
shrinking of the territory of his empire, or to control his economy and to 
use what financial resources he had for the economic development of 
his state in the way he saw fit. Following the Russian advance which 
took Russian troops to the outskirts of Istanbul and which ended with 
the most unsatisfactory (from an Ottoman point of view) Treaty of San 
Stefano, the 1878 Congress of Berlin restructured the Ottoman empire. 
This Congress, run entirely by the European powers and at which 
neither the Ottomans nor those from the new Balkan entities had any 
effective say, produced an independent Serbia, Romania, Montenegro 
and an autonomous Bulgaria. 

Economically too, the Ottoman empire was caught in the vice of 
European control. After a series of financial problems, the Ottoman 
state sank into bankruptcy and shortly afterwards, in 1881, into 
European hands with the setting up of the Public Debt Administration, a 
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body run predominantly by the British and the French and into which 
Ottoman input was minimal. 

After the abdication in 1909 of Abdiilhamid, power was de facto in 
the hands of the ittihad ve Terakki (the Committee of Union and 
Progress), although this party did not establish itself in undisputed 
control until after the elections of 1912. The post-1908 period provided 
a new climate for intellectual expression. It was a period in which the 
intelligentsia tried to redefine Ottomanism, which had been the 
predominant ideology of the Young Ottomans and utilized in the 
Abdiilhamidian era, to create an effective sense of identification with 
the state. This attempt gave way to a move to emphasise instead the 
Turkishness of the state. 

The post-1908 period was also one of mounting dangers due to the 
clash between the Great Powers. The Balkan states united in 1912 to 
attack the Ottomans who were only rescued from complete disaster in 
the Balkan Wars by the failure of this Balkan alliance which fell apart 
when Bulgaria and Serbia went to war over the territories won in the 
first Balkan War. The Balkan Wars represented a massive 
psychological shock for the Ottoman intellectuals whose despair is 
evident in the writings of the period. 

The outbreak in 1914 of the First World War, which in fact 
signalled the beginning of the end not only for the Ottoman empire but 
for the political order of the day, was seen by Ottoman politicians, in 
particular Enver Pa§a, who, together with Cemal Pa§a and Talat Pa§a, 
controlled the government in the war years, as an opportunity for the 
Ottomans to escape the European stranglehold and gain territorial 
rewards. Instead, the empire ended, carved up by the victors. 

In the immediate aftermath of the war, the Ottoman empire was in 
ruins. With the encouragement in particular of the British, the Greeks 
invaded Anatolia in 1919, initially with great success. The sultan in 
Istanbul, Vahideddin, who came to the throne as Mehmed VI in 1918, 
cooperated totally with the Allies and put up no opposition to the 
dismemberment of his empire and the granting of a small remnant as a 
rump Turkish state in north-west Anatolia. 

Opposition to the stance of the sultan, and then to the Allied 
occupation of Istanbul which took place in 1920, grew and hardened 
around the leadership of Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) who was to drive the 
Greeks out of Anatolia during the Kurtulu§ Sava§i (National Liberation 
War) and to establish an alternative government in Ankara. It was with 
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this government and not with the sultan in Istanbul that the Allies were 
forced ultimately to negotiate. The Treaty of Sevres, which was 
concluded in 1920 with the Ottoman government in Istanbul and which 
divided up the territorial spoils among the victors, was replaced by the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923) and the new Turkish Republic was declared. 
From now on until 1946 the Republic was governed by a one-party 
system under the Cumhuriyet Halk Firkasi/Partisi (Republican People’s 
Party) led by Mustafa Kemal. 

The new government was faced with two major tasks: to re¬ 
construct the country which had been reduced to ruins and whose 
population had been devastated by wars, and to create a Turkish citizen. 
For this it was essential that the country remain at peace, and the 
government made great efforts to ensure that Turkey stayed out of any 
military conflict in the international arena. Turkey did not enter the 
Second World War, for example, until 1945. Much of the infrastructure 
of Anatolia had been destroyed and a major programme of railway 
construction, agricultural development and industrialisation was 
introduced. The population had been reduced and debilitated 
dramatically not just by war but also by diseases such as malaria, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, cholera and trachoma. The government 
undertook an extensive health programme aimed both at treating these 
diseases and educating the population about disease prevention. The 
government was concerned not merely with the physical condition of its 
people but also with their minds for it aimed to transform the 
population into modern, educated Turkish citizens by means of 
education and propaganda designed to instil a sense of national identity. 
All these changes and reforms initiated by the Republican government 
infiltrated into every aspect of the life of the population. 

The intellectuals in this new nation-state had been involved in the 
post-1908 search for an effective identity in the rapidly changing 
environment of the Ottoman empire in the period immediately before 
the outbreak of the First World War. The same intellectuals, who now 
emerged from a decade of continuous warfare, were faced again with 
the need to create an identity, this time not for an empire but for a new 
nation, for although the Turkish nation-state now existed physically, it 
did not yet have what might be termed a mental existence. From 1923 
onwards the intellectuals played a major role in ensuring the survival of 
this new state, which was by no means a foregone conclusion, by 
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developing a sense of belonging both to the Turkish state and to the 
people within the nation-state. 



1 


HISTORY-WRITING IN THE LATE 
OTTOMAN/EARLY REPUBLICAN 

ERA 


As E. H. Carr once wrote ‘when we attempt to answer the question, 
What is History?, our answer, consciously or unconsciously, reflects 
our own position in time, and forms part of our answer to the broader 
question of what view we take of the society in which we live.’ 1 The 
relation of the human being to history is present-oriented, since the 
questions that shape the perception of the past are prepared in the 
present. It could even be argued that the answers to such questions, 
moreover, are required more to meet the needs of the present than to 
shed light on the events of the distant past in its own right. In fact, as 
the well-known Turkish writer and literary historian of the early 
Republican era, Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, wrote in his Be? §ehir (Five 
Cities), since the past always exists, we have constantly to work 
through and come to terms with it in order to live as ourselves, that is 
with our true essential being and ‘identity.’ 2 

Language and history, as Akcuraoglu Yusuf, the well-known 
historian, pioneer Turkist and head of the Turk Tarihi Tetkik Cemiyeti 
(T.T.T.C.), later the Turk Tarih Kurumu (The Turkish Historical 
Society), noted, ‘are the most important factors in keeping and 
developing an identity of a nation.’ 3 The importance of history in 
connection with national identity was repeated by A. Fuat Baymur in 
his 1945 book on teaching history: 


History has an important role in the awakening of national 
identity, in its nourishment and its taking root. They say rightly 
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that history brings the “feeling of being rooted.” Indeed it is 
through this that a connection between us and our ancestors is 
established. We know about their style of life, thinking and 
feeling, and their struggles, we understand what we owe them, we 
have learned our duties towards the next generation. As 
Schopenhauer said, a nation can only attain [national] 
consciousness through history. Then, again as has been rightly 
said, if the past lives inside us, our nation will be able to have a 
future. 4 

Indeed, an essential factor in Turkish national identity creation in the 
early Repulican era was the use of history. In the 1930s’ history-writing 
was very much under state direction and was perceived as a central part 
of the changes brought about by the new regime. Earlier, under 
Abdiilhamid II too, history was considered both as a potential tool of 
and as a threat to the state, while under the ittihad ve Terakki, history 
was used to increase the loyalty of the population to the state and at the 
same time to denegrate the autocratic rule of Abdiilhamid II. It was also 
seen as a means of creating an “Ottoman citizen.” This functionality of 
history was the same for the Ottomans as it was for the Turks of the 
new Republic, for history-writing formed a continuum through the late 
Ottoman/early Republican period and was not fundamentally affected 
by the change from a multi-religious empire to a “homogenized” 
nation-state. The Ottoman components of history-writing, the 
understanding of history, the historians themselves and the histories 
they wrote were all carried on into the early Republican era. 

One major development in the second half of the nineteenth century 
was that modern European history-writing started to influence Ottoman 
historiography, and Ottoman historians began to adopt historical 
methods from the European model. Mu§ir Suleyman Pa§a, who was 
later considered a pioneer ‘Turkist’ in Tiirk Yih (The Turkish Year), 
published by the Tiirk Ocaklan (Turkish Hearths), was one of the first 
Ottomans to write about the method of history using European 
methodology in his book Mebani-i in$a (The Foundations of 
Composition), published as a school history text for military school 
students in 1871. 5 Several years before, in 1863, Ahmed Vefik Pa§a, 
well-known for his dictionary Lehge-i Osmani (The Ottoman 
Dictionary), based his approach to the methodology of history in his 
Hikmet-i Tarih (The Wisdom of History) on an attempt to bring 
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together the European and Islamic methods of history-writing. His well- 
known history text book, Fezleke-i Tarih-i Osmani (An Outline of 
Ottoman History), which was for a long time used as a school text¬ 
book, was organized according to European style, dividing the history 
into sections according to century, and giving chapters for each reigning 
sultan. Similarly, Gelenbevizade Ahmed Tevfik Bey, the secretary 
( katip ) of Abdiilhamid 11, published Hamidet til-Usui (In Praise of 
Methodology) in 1878, in which he discussed the methodology of 
history by synthesising Arabic sources, such as Ibn Khaldun, and 
French sources. 6 

Like his contemporaries, Nannk Kemal, the most well-known 
member of the Young Ottomans, too, was very well aware of European 
publications on the Ottoman empire, Islam and the European style of 
history-writing. However, he did not entirely adopt European 
methodology in his historical works. Although he saw history as 
something different from a story, this did not necessarily result in his 
acceptance of European methodology for the ‘fen-i tarih’ (science of 
history), since European historiography, far from being superior to 
Islamic historiography, was, in his view, inferior. 7 Although therefore 
conscious of European methodology and of the difference between 
history and story-telling, Namtk Kemal did not see any necessity to 
adopt this methodology in order to write history. Later, early 
Republican writers such as Miikrimin Halil Yinang, a product of the 
late Ottoman education system, and Mehmed Kaplan, who was shaped 
by Republican education, criticised Namik Kemal’s historical works for 
not being “scientific” since they did not differentiate between myth and 
reality and their arguments were based not on documents but on 
intuition. 8 

While, with the growing awareness of European methodology, how 
history was to be written was thus changing through the second half of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, why it was written did not. 
The idea that history should have a mission, an aim, led to the 
development of an understanding of the functionality of history in the 
late Ottoman and early Republican eras. Although the conviction that 
history should serve an aim remained the same throughout this period, 
what this aim should be changed according to contemporary needs. 
Instead of replacing the old aims with new ones, the old aims were 
modified and new ones were added. In this historical continuum, the 
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state, however, always remained central in the definition of the aims of 
history. 

Such centrality is clear from very early on. Ahmed Vefik Pa§a in his 
Fezleke praised the Ottoman dynasty and sought to bolster the 
legitimacy of the state and dynasty by demonising any kind of attempt 
to undermine the power of the centre and the sultan in the eyes of the 
sultan’s subjects. 9 Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a, the most well-known history- 
writer of the nineteenth century, saw history very much from a central 
state point of view. A Tanzimat bureaucrat and court historiographer, 
vakanuvis , he recorded the events in the Ottoman empire in the years 
between 1188/1774-1241/1825 in his well-known chronicle Tarih-i 
Cevdet (Cevdet’s History), which was published while he was alive and 
became an important source for the era it covered. Even in the early 
Republican era, Ahmed Cevdet’s chronicle was a major reference work 
for the new history-writing project of the 1930s’ which aimed to 
produce a new history for the new nation-state, and Akcuraoglu Yusuf 
used it for the book which he wrote as part of the project for rewriting 
Turkish history, Turk Tarihinin Ana Hatlan (Main Lines of Turkish 
History). 10 

Although Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a aimed, especially in Tarih-i Cevdet, 
to contribute to the Ottoman ‘science of history’ (ilm-i tarih), his 
understanding of science did not come from an embedded positivism, 
but rather his historical approach was shaped by a traditional 
understanding of ilim. n Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a perceived the aim of 
writing history as being that of providing lessons by showing the 
mistakes of the past. 12 This was also very much the approach of 
Mustafa Nuri Pa§a (1824-1889) who held various high administrative 
posts during his life time and wrote Netayic iil-Vukuat, a major 
Ottoman history and much used as a source by later historians. Here, 
too, history was seen as having the didactic message of teaching the 
lessons of the past so that future generations might avoid such mistakes. 
Perceiving history as a means of providing lessons was prevalent in the 
Ottoman-Republican historical continuum. 

Not only such pa§a historians, who can be considered as the direct 
representatives of the existing government, but also the “oppositional” 
element within the Ottoman intellectuals perceived history as a very 
important political and social tool. Namik Kemal saw history as 
something usable by the state, since history, by illustrating past glories 
and past mistakes, would provide the necessary knowledge for the 
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successful survival and progress of the state. 13 In the introduction of his 
Osmanli Tarilii (Ottoman History), published in 1887, Nannk Kemal 
discussed the benefits for the state and the Ottoman nation ( millet ) 14 of 
learning history and he asked ‘if a millet's history is not known, from 
where can the reasons, known or unknown, for progress and perpetual 
[survival] be learned?’ 15 

It was not merely a matter of the history which the millet should 
know, but also of what it should not. Under Abdulhamid II, history 
became increasingly a tool of the state and one which the sultan sought 
both to control and to manipulate. Censorship under Abdulhamid is 
often taken as a major impediment to history-writing, although this 
censorship in fact developed gradually during his reign and was not the 
hard and fast feature which it has sometimes been portrayed as. 16 
According to Adnan Adivar, Ziya Papa’s and Namik Kemal’s books, 
for example, were freely read until 1889. 17 Later, however, some of the 
history books in circulation, such as Miifjir Suleyman Papa’s school text 
book on world history and Namik Kemal’s Osmanli Tarilii, were 
banned in 1303/1887. 18 But this did not automatically lead to the 
abolition of history courses in schools, as was argued in the post- 
Abdiilhamidian period, 19 for, as part of the control of the information 
flow in this period, Abdulhamid II wanted to manipulate history-writing 
according to the needs of the regime in its fight for the survival of both 
the sultanate and the state. 21 ' The texts in this period avoided relating the 
losses of the Ottoman empire, and were also inclined to ignore recent 
political history. While not all writing specifically for the sultan, the 
historians in this period, like their predecessors, prayed for the health 
and success of the current sultan and treated with great care any 
sensitive issues which might be seen as giving justification for 
discontent among Ottoman subjects of the state. 21 For instance, the 
representation of the French Revolution in the Tanzimat histories as an 
illegitimate act of the people which led to disorder continued to be 
reproduced during the Abdiilhamidian era in works such as 
Abdurrahman 5eref’s Tarili-i Devlet-i Osmaniye (The History of the 
Ottoman State), which was produced as a school text book in 
1318/1900, and Ali Cevad’s Miikemmel Osmanli Tarilii (Complete 
Ottoman History). 22 The subject was later completely removed from the 
curriculum 23 and books about the French Revolution were classed as 
‘detrimental.’ 24 
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In this period, histories had to be checked by and obtain permission 
from the Ministry of Education before being published. This 
mechanism ensured that such publications were in accordance with the 
political requirements of the day. The regime was not able to control 
what was written, but was able to control, through censorship, what was 
published in Ottoman-controlled lands. Histories were either not given 
permission for publication, or were banned and collected after 
publication, while those published outside Ottoman control, in, for 
example, Cairo, which were deemed detrimental, were forbidden entry. 

In 1887, Namik Kemal’s Osmanli Tarilii, Vol. I, Medhal 
(Introduction) was published with the permission of the Ministry of 
Education. Namik Kemal submitted his work to Abdiilhamid II together 
with a letter dated 28 Te§rin-i evvel 1303 (9 November 1887). 25 
Although Abdiilhamid II apparently held the book in high esteem, he 
banned it immediately after its publication, ordering that existing copies 
be destroyed on the grounds that certain words and phrases in the book 
might be open to misuse. 26 While censorship resulted in the banning of 
Namik Kemal’s books, this ban served merely to increase interest for, 
as Abdiilhamid’s Minister of Internal Affairs, Mehmed Memduh Pa§a 
pointed out, banning material resulted in an increased interest in such 
‘forbidden’ texts. 27 Namik Kemal’s books in general, and his history in 
particular, became very popular in those censored years. In his 
memoirs, Namik Kemal’s son Ali Ekrem Bolayir wrote that even the 
draft of his father’s history was a source of curiosity for people and a 
source of fear for the family even after the death of his father, since this 
interest in the history could have attracted the attention of the palace 
and jeopardized the family’s security. 28 

Censorship under Abdiilhamid contributed to the shape of history¬ 
writing in the pre-1908 period by strengthening state control of history 
and thus ensuring what kind of history was published and what history 
was taught in schools. Under Abdiilhamid, as had been the case before, 
the concept of the mission of history was prevalent, regardless of the 
political stance of the historians. History was didactic, its purpose to 
show the lessons of the past for the betterment of the future. Despite the 
political differences between the intellectuals of this era, their aim 
remained the same: to bolster the power of the Ottoman state. This was 
to be done either through an increase in the power of the central 
authority brought about by re-establishing the traditional order in the 
provinces, or through increasing the power of the state by renewing the 
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loyalty of the Ottoman subjects to it based on the idea of union 
(i ittihad ). While the ‘conservative’ 29 Ahmed Cevdet, who wrote a semi- 
historical autobiography, Maruzat (Matters (submitted to a superior)), 
for Abdulhamid II during whose reign the second edition of his Tcirih-i 
Cevdet was published, advocated the former approach, the 
‘nationalist’ 30 Nannk Kemal supported the latter. History was thus seen 
as a means not only of legitimizing the existing dynasty or the state, but 
also of halting its decline. Abdulhamid II was very aware of the 
potential of history both as a threat to the legitimacy of his power and 
the image of the state, and as a means of manipulating the minds of his 
subjects. If there is any shift in the writing of history from the Tanzimat 
period to the era of Abdulhamid, it is in Abdulhamid’s keen grasp of 
the power of history as a tool for state control. 

The post-1908 era witnessed a boom in the number of publications 
in general, and publications in history in particular, due to the decline of 
Abdulhamidian censorship. However, the objectives behind history¬ 
writing increased rather than altered, and new objectives were added to 
those of increasing the loyalty of Ottoman subjects to the state and of 
bolstering the power of central authority. Now the Abdulhamidian 
regime was to be de-legitimised, although care was taken not to 
undermine the legitimacy of the dynasty, and an Ottoman “citizen” was 
to be created by adopting the methods of European nationalism. 
However, this did not mean following a “nationalist” design for a 
nation, but involved rather the locating the new citizen in an Ottoman 
context, that is not in an homogenous centralized state, but, 
paradoxically, within a multi-religious, non-homogenous empire. 

In this environment, an attempt to institutionalise history-writing 
was made with the establishment of the Tarih-i Osmani Encumeni 
(Ottoman Historical Commission), whose first president, Abdurrahman 
§eref, had a position in the new constitutional government. From 1910 
onwards, this Commission began to publish a journal, Tarih-i Osmani 
Encumeni Mecmuasi (The Journal of the Ottoman Historical 
Commission), which changed its name in 1924 to Turk Tarih Encumeni 
Mecmuasi (The Journal of the Turkish Historical Commission). 31 The 
ideological stance of the Commission was entirely dependent on the 
political climate of the country. The Commission, which started as 
Ottomanist (that is within an imperial outlook), became Turkist, 
emphasizing the Turkishness of the state, in the later period of the 
Ittihad ve Terakki era. In 1335/1917, the Commission published 
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Osmanli Tarihi (Ottoman History) written by Necib Asim (Yaziksiz), 
who was then a professor of Turkish history and language in the 
Dariilfiinun (the first Ottoman university established in 1863), and 
Mehmed Arif, then a professor of Ottoman history in the Dariilfiinun. 
The book gave substantial space to the pre-Ottoman era as well as a 
seperate section on the Turks from the period before the creation of the 
Ottoman empire. The introduction written by the Tarih-i Osmani 
Enciimeni drew attention to the necessity of learning history, for history 
was a ‘classroom of example’ (dershane-i ibret). 32 

For Kopriiliizade Mehmed Fuad, one of the most important 
historians of the early Republican era as well as an important politician, 
writing Ottoman history required more than a belief in the necessity of 
history. Although he apparently appreciated the Osmanli Tarihi of 
Necib Asim and Mehmed Arif, he argued that because of the lack of 
European-style methology or developed use of source material, a proper 
‘national history’ of the Ottoman empire could not be written. 33 To 
obtain maximum benefit from history-writing, it was essential that it be 
presented according to the European model, that is that it be ‘scientific.’ 
A year later, in the same journal in an article ‘Tarihde Usui’ 
(Methodology in history), Emin Ali wrote about Euro-centric 
historiography, referred to in his time as the modem understanding of 
history, which developed in the nineteenth century. In this article he 
emphasized the absolutely essential relationship between documents 
and history, stating that without documents there was no history. 4 
While he underlined the necessity of cataloguing documents, he also 
discussed professional history-writing, focusing on the vital importance 
of education in ilm-i tarih, the science of history, in what he called an 
apprenticeship period. 

However, as Emin Ali pointed out, before everything, before any 
discussion of methodology, it was first necessary to understand what 
history was. For Emin Ali, history had a role as a court of judgment in 
which tyrants were sentenced. History inspired morality (alilak), 
conscience ( vicdan ) and virtue (fazilet ), and, in particular, patriotism 
(vatanperverlik). For Kopriiliizade Mehmed Fuad, too, history was at 
the service of the state and the nation. Writing in 1913, he argued that 
an Ottoman/Turkish literary history would be an important means to 
prove the existence of Turkish/Ottoman civilization. ‘Such a work, 
which will bring to life, clearly and completely for centuries to come 
not only the poems of the Turks but also the manifestations of Turkish 
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thought and civilization, will be not only a national but also, at the same 
time, a human and scientific monument.’ 35 In order to accomplish this 
goal of creating a substantial and comprehensive account of 
Ottoman/Turkish literature, Kopriiliizade Mehmed Fuad argued for the 
importance of methodology and against a strict positivism that would 
lead the historian to simplistic conclusions. He underlined that ‘a good 
historian should strive not to take the narrow rules of the natural 
sciences but the scientific soul which prevails in research in these 
sciences.’ 36 In this highly significant article, he reviewed contemporary 
European historiography and scrutinized works on Turkish/Ottoman 
literature. However, 20 years later, in the first Turkish History Congress 
in 1932, he ended his speech ‘Turk Edebiyatma Umumi Bir Baki§’ (A 
general survey of Turkish literature), with a quotation from his 1913 
article, not about methodology but about the mission of this ‘scientific’ 
enterprise: 37 

For this great national and scientific monument which still lacks 
building materials, every Turkish youth who is an enthusiast of 
the history of literature should strive to bring at least one stone 
which accords with the methodology which has been explained, 
because the magnificent monument which will be brought into 
existence by demonstrating the uniqueness of the Turkish national 
genius of the great and distinguished Turkish nation which has 
shown itself throughout the centuries in various phases, will drive 
future generations to the same aim of being unique. How can a 
more noble and divine aim than this for an historian of Turkish 
literature be imagined? 38 

The great benefits expected from history-writing, as seen by 
Kopriiliizade Mehmed Fuad and Emin Ali, were carried over into the 
Republican era. In a 1928 article, ‘Tarih ilimdir’ (History is a science), 
Ahmed Refik, the well-known and prolific historian of the late Ottoman 
and early Republican era, elevated history to a supra-human level, 
attributing to it a non-scientific, metaphysical characteristic which 
separated it from the other sciences. History, rather than being a mental 
construction of human beings to record events according to time, was 
that which implemented the orders of God and was therefore a natural 
part of the human condition. 39 
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While the perception of history as an essential component in the 
construction of the state and in strengthening national unity continued 
in the Republican era, the historians of this era argued not over the 
purpose of history but over the place of Ottoman history in the history¬ 
writing of the new Republic. In 1924, after one and half years’ teaching 
in Baku University, Muhittin (Birgen), the chief editor of the newspaper 
Tanin during the First World War and a member of the Ittihad ve 
Terakki, advocated a new history-writing based on the character of the 
new state, rather than the continued use of Ottoman history texts even if 
such texts were modified. Using a materialist understanding of history 
and following his conviction about the relation between sociology and 
history, he argued that the new Turkish nation was not a continuation of 
the Ottoman empire, for the empire had been a repressive, non-Turkish 
power which had tyrannized the Turks for over 700 years. 40 Unlike, for 
example, Kopruliizade Mehmed Fuad and Ahmed Refik, who continued 
to attempt to unify Ottoman history and Turkish history by Turkifying 
Ottoman history, Muhittin called for a new history written on the basis 
of the total rejection of the Ottoman past as a part of Turkish history. 
According to him, ‘the solution to the problem of Ottoman and Turkish 
history cannot be procured by sticking the word “Turk” onto the tail of 
the word “Ottoman”.’ 41 Muhittin's rejection of Ottoman history was 
not, however, accepted. In the second congress on Turkish history, Afet 
(inan), an important figure of the Turkish History Thesis (which sought 
to stress the importance of Turkish history and Turkish achievements 
and to give the new Republic a national history), and foster daughter of 
Mustafa Kemal, integrated Ottoman history into the Turkish History 
Thesis thus giving it an official recognition. The history of the ‘nation’ 
was differentiated from the history of the ‘dynasty,’ and the Turkish 
nation became the main “owner” of the Ottoman empire, which was 
defined according to the needs of the Turkish Republic. 42 

A further problem was, for some, the way Ottoman history had been 
written. This was not so much a problem of the place of Ottoman 
history, but the style. In 1934, Necip Ali, the editor of Ulkii Halkevleri 
Mecmuasi , a popular monthly journal published by the Halkevleri (the 
People’s Houses), 43 argued that the ‘Ottoman History Thesis,’ a term 
used in this period for Ottoman history-writing, was no more than a 
collection of stories of the warrior-like conquests of a 600-year-old 
nomad tribe. Such history, by failing to present this ‘nomad tribe’ as the 
legitimate occupier of Anatolia, gave a pretext to anyone wishing to 
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invade, and nourished the common European perception of the Turk, 
whom, he argued, ‘other nations wanted to perceive ... as a foreign and 
enemy nation, belonging to the yellow race, settled in Asia Minor and 
Europe.’ 44 

With the introduction of the Turkish History Thesis in the 1930s, 
the functionality of history as a state intellectual tool became more 
formalized and the aims of history-writing became clear. 45 In the first 
congress on Turkish history, Akcuraoglu Yusuf gave the outlines of 
what history should be and how it should be used for the creation of a 
national identity. According to him, every nation legitimately wrote 
history from its own perspective. Therefore the Turkish historians, too, 
should write history according to their national interests rather than 
adopting or merely copying the histories written from the perspectives 
of other nations. He chose Umumi Tarihi (Universal History) 46 of Ali 
Re§ad, an important historian of the late Ottoman and early Republican 
era, to demonstrate the threat posed to the national interests by a history 
based on translation of European sources which were already biased 
against the Ottoman empire. 47 This point made by Akguraoglu Yusuf in 
the first Turkish History Congress was repeated by Falih Rifki (Atay) in 
his article on the second Turkish History Congress (1937) in which he 
said: ‘The image of the colourful and barbarian Turk reached even into 
Turkish schools due to lack of Ottoman awareness and through 
translations.’ 48 History-writing was thus to be important also in 
bolstering national self-confidence, an essential element in a viable and 
rooted national identity. 

History was not merely important, at a national level, in the creation 
of a national identity within the country, but, written in accordance with 
certain methodological rules taken from western historiography, was 
also important for the integration of the Turkish nation into the western 
world and for gaining the respect and recognition of the West. A. Zeki 
Velidi Togan, who wrote a well-known book on methodology in history 
published in 1950 and based predominantly on his lecture notes from 
1929-1932 and 1939 onwards, 49 considered history as a tool that would 
lead to the destruction of the eastern inferiority complex in relation to 
the West. This could, he felt, be achieved through integrating the 
eastern, that is Arabic, Persian, Indian and Central Asian, understanding 
of history and history books with those from the West. This would lead 
to a universal understanding of history which was neither western nor 
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eastern. 50 Peyami Safa, a well-known writer and journalist, summarised 
the aim behind this attempt to write a new ‘Turkish history’: 

To break up the inferiority complex which gnaws at the roots of 
the national consciousness of the Ottoman child who thinks of 
himself as a dried, crooked and shrunken branch of an 
underdeveloped Asian race, a consciousness which was half 
awakened after the disasters of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Tripoli, the 
Balkans and Sevres, after proving to him in one instance that he 
can enter the European civilized world and making him believe in 
the possibility of a transition from the single and imposing mass 
of his history as old as man to a great living organism, to place the 
stamp of the huge and eternal truth of Turkey on his soul. Well, 
this is one of the most fundamental bases of Atatiirk’s nationalist 
and civilizational revolution. 51 

For Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, history was the means to change the 
western perception of Turkey and to erase the European conception of 
the Turk as ‘incapable of any form of civilization,’ as lazy in time of 
peace and destructive and barbarous in war. 52 According to Yakup 
Kadri Karaosmanoglu in his book about Atatiirk written shortly after 
Mustafa Kemal’s death, 

neither the victory of Dumlupmar nor the Lausanne peace, nor the 
many political, social, cultural and economic revolutionary 
changes which followed them had yet shaken off the world’s 
hostile perception and negative view of the Turkish nation. This 
man who had at one stroke uprooted all the centuries-old 
superstitions embedded in his country had been totally unable to 
wipe this black stain of ignorance from the mind of the western 
world, which was considered the essential source of objective 
knowledge, justice and truth. 53 

The only way to fight against this western mind-set was to write a 
new national history of the Turks. 

Either Ottoman or Turkish, either conservative or radical, all 
Ottoman/Turkish 54 historians in the late Ottoman/early Republican 
period perceived history as a useful means to reach a political or social 
aim of the state regardless of whether they used modern historical 
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techniques or not. The reason for this centrality of the state in the 
historians’ approach lies in the relation between the state and the 
intellectuals of whom the historian was a part. The Ottoman/Turkish 
historian, as a member of the intelligentsia, existed in a direct relation 
with the state rather than with any class. This dimension of the 
Ottoman/Turkish historian differs from Gramsci’s understanding of the 
intellectuals as ‘the dominant group's “deputies” exercising the 
subaltern functions of social hegemony and political government.’ 55 In 
the late Ottoman and early Republican era, the intellectuals functioned 
as the ‘deputies’ of a state, whose power was not merely physically 
coercive. In this Ottoman/Turkish continuum, what was created was a 
“state” hegemony, not a specific “class” hegemony. 

The nature of this link between the state and the historian in the late 
Ottoman and early Republican era lies in the fact that most of the 
historians in this period were either directly employed or indirectly 
supported by the state, or educated in the schools which were shaped by 
the state according to its priorities. For example, in the late nineteenth 
century, the historians were administrative or military bureaucrats, such 
as Ahmed Vefik Pa§a and Mustafa Nuri Pa§a, or state chroniclers who 
worked as the official historians of the state, such as Liitfi Efendi, or 
writers of text books for the state schools, which were shaped according 
to the needs of the political authority, such as Liitfiye Hamm and Ali 
Cevad, who was also an officer and teacher. 56 

On occasion an historian could be both bureaucrat, state chronicler 
and writer of school text books. Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a was both a high 
state official, vakanuvis, and one of the authors of a text book on 
Ottoman grammar for schools, as well as being an important legal 
figure. 57 Abdurrahman §eref wrote history text books and taught history 
in state schools, including the Mekteb-i Sultani, today Galatasaray 
Lisesi, which was established to give a European style of education, and 
the Miilkiye Mektebi, established to train bureaucrats for the state. He 
was also headmaster of both these schools. After the re-introduction of 
the constitutional government, he became the last vakanuvis and a 
minister in the cabinet. Coming from the Abdiilhamidian establishment, 
Abdurrahman §eref continued to be an important intellectual figure in 
the post-1908 period, and became the first president of the Tarih-i 
Osmani Encumeni. Despite his age, he became an MP in the first 
Turkish Parliament in Ankara. 58 
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Even those historians who were at one point in opposition to the 
government, such as Murad Bey, a leading figure among the Young 
Turks, were still very much part of the state apparatus and did not have 
any “extra-state” perception. Known either as Mizanci after Mizan, a 
newspaper he continued to publish in exile, or Tarihci (historian), 
Murad Bey, who wrote Tcirih-i Umumi (Universal History) and later, 
after 1908, Tarih-i Ebulfaruk (History of Ebulfaruk), is an interesting 
example of the symbiotic relation between political power and the 
intellectual within the Ottoman context. He was born in Dagistan and 
immigrated to the Ottoman empire when he was a student in the 
Istavropol (Stavropol in the North Caucasus) High School. He was 
married to Hasibe Hamm, the daughter of Hilmi Molla from one of the 
well-established families of Istanbul' 9 and worked as a highly paid 
history teacher in the Miilkiye Mektebi. 60 From there he moved to a 
well-paid position in the Public Debt Administration. While with the 
Public Debt Administration, he submitted a memorandum (layiha) to 
the sultan on changes he perceived as necessary in the running of the 
state. 61 His suggestions were not, however, accepted by Abdiilhamid, 
and, angered by this rejection, Murad Bey left for Cairo, moving from 
there to Paris and Geneva. He was later convinced to return to istanbul 
by the sultan’s agent, Ahmed Celaleddin Pa§a, and subsequently, on his 
return in 1887, lost credibility among the Young Turks. 62 Namik 
Kemal, too, later considered an important figure of Turkish patriotism, 
had spent much of his life as a state official, and, as a letter he wrote to 
his son-in-law Rifat Bey shows, he was very ready to negotiate with the 
palace about the content of his Osmanli Tarihi in order to obtain 
permission for its publication. 63 

This tight bond between historian and state comes out clearly in 
Abdiilhamid’s memoirs, written in 1333/1917, in which he explained 
how he perceived the link between the state and intellectual: 

If I had been an enemy of literature, I would not have given a 
salary to [Namik] Kemal Bey until his death from my own pocket, 
nor would I have taken his son into my service. If I had been an 
enemy of literature, I would not have taken so much reproach and 
spoilt behaviour from [Recaizade Mahmud] Ekrem Bey and 
Ebiizziya [Tevfik] Bey. If I had been an enemy of literature, I 
would not have found myself performing acts of benevolence 
such as paying Abdulhak Hamit Bey’s debts as well as providing 
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him with a high salary. If I had been an enemy of literature and 
the science of history, I would not have consented to [Mizanci] 
Murad Bey’s remaining in government service on an ample salary 
until the last moment of my sultanate, putting up with all his 
unreasonableness, Murad Bey who wanted at one point to work 
against my throne and crown. No, I say again, I was a true and 
compassionate friend of writers. If I had been their enemy, I had 
the men to strike authors and writers down in the middle of the 
street. 64 

In the post-1908 period, the relation between the state and historian 
took a different shape. But, although such direct state control may have 
been lifted, the inherent bond between historian and state remained. 
Although Enver Ziya Karal argued in 1946 that there was no state 
intervention in history-writing in the post-Abdiilhamidian period, thus 
allowing for the dissemination of unfounded European views of Turkish 
history with little or no critical analysis, 65 the official abolition of 
censorship and the decline of state control in fact merely lessened direct 
state intervention. Historians continued to be part of the state 
establishment, either working for it or having close links with, for 
example, the ittihad ve Terakki, or producing text books for the state 
schools in accordance with the programme prepared by the Ministry of 
Education. Political pressure continued to be exerted. In his memoirs 
Cavid Bey, the Finance Minister of the ittihad ve Terakki government, 
wrote that the Minister of Interior in the post-Ittihad ve Terakki 
government, Mehmed Ali Bey, advised Suleyman Kani (irtem), 
Abdullah Ziihtii and Ahmed Refik (Altinay) to write books against the 
ittihad ve Terakki. Ahmed Refik’s iki Komite iki Kital (Two 
Committees Two Massacres) and Kafkas Yollarinda (On the Road to 
the Caucasus) thus portrayed the ittihad ve Terakki unfavourably. 66 

In the early Republic the closeness between historian and state, with 
the historian very much part of the state apparatus, was criticized in a 
debate on the role of the historian. As early as 1924, the organic relation 
between state and intellectual within the Ottoman context was 
underlined by Muhittin (Birgen). Taking the ‘kaptkulu 67 cemiyeti’ as a 
social class 68 made up of the privileged subjects of the empire who 
controlled ‘the sword and the book,’ the army and the ulema, and were 
defined according to their allegiance to the sultan regardless of their 
nationality, Muhittin described the contemporary historians as ‘kapikulu 
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historians’ (kapikulu miiverrihi), unable to adapt themselves to the 
nation-state. In 1934, Re§it Galip, the Minister of Education, claimed 
that the Republic inherited a history based on the writings of those who 
were the officials of the palace, or who relied on such works, and were 
engaged in writing the history of the sultan and the dynasty. This 
understanding of history, which Re§it Galip referred to as the ‘Ottoman 
History Thesis’ (Osmanli Tarih Tezi), focused only on bolstering the 
allegiance of the subjects to the caliphate and the sultanate. In this 
history, the nation was inconsequential, this history was thus not the 
history of the nation, but of something alien. 69 

The Dariilfiinun was seen as an institution which reproduced this 
type of Ottoman history-writing, and was attacked by Muhittin who 
regarded it as responsible for this inability of historians to transform 
themselves from empire historians to historians of the nation-state. This 
line of thinking continued among the “leftist” element of the new 
Republican regime. These intellectuals had a socialist outlook and had 
relations with the Soviet Union, many having been educated there. In 
August 1932, Burhan Asaf, an important writer of the ‘national leftist’ 
journal Kadro , accused the Dariilfunun professors present at the first 
Historical Congress of failing to grasp the Congress’s message: ‘to 
reach independence too in the understanding of national history’ (milli 
tarihi gorii^te de istiklale varmak). 71 This attack in Kadro was part of 
the journal’s search for new intellectuals for the new Turkey to replace 
the old Dariilfunun intellectuals, a search expressed by §evket Siireyya 
(Aydemir), an important writer for this journal: ‘We are looking for a 
new idea, a new man for a new life. Our yearning and inclination are 
only for the new.’ 72 Such attacks were part of a campaign against the 
“dinosaur” Dariilfunun and its failure to produce history suitable for the 
needs of the new state. As a result of such attacks, reforms began in 
1933. The Dariilfiinun was closed and replaced by Istanbul 
University. 73 Many professors did not find work in the new university 
because of their failure to meet the criteria set by the needs of the 
political and social reforms, including the new movement in history¬ 
writing, as defined by the state, 74 which was now to be national history 
written according to the dictates of the state. Turkish history was the 
history of the nation, that is the state, for now ‘nation is the state.’ 75 The 
position of the historian thus very much resembled that of his 
predecessor in the Ottoman period. The historian became a servant of 
the state which gave him a duty. The existence of intellectuals, in 
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particular of the historian, was now very much tied to the survival of 
the state. The historian now had a more institutionalized role within the 
state machinery than he had had before. 

From the late Ottoman era to the Republican era, the “location” of 
the historian within the state did not change, although the state 
transformed itself from a multi-religious empire to a nation-state. The 
new republic sought to raise its own state historians in order to cultivate 
the idea of history defined according to the needs of the state. The 
Turkish History Thesis of the 1930s’ was an attempt to speed up the 
production of this new history and disseminate it to the people, the halk. 

One important part of dissemination was the writing of popular 
history. This move towards a more popular history-writing had in fact 
developed earlier and it could even be argued dates back to Namik 
Kemal’s popular historical works, such as Devr-i istila (The Period of 
Conquest) which consisted of short biographies of the sultans down to 
the reign of Suleyman the Magnificient. 76 However, the differentiation 
between academic and popular history books actually began to develop 
in the post-1908 era as the result of the increase in literacy and 
schooling during Abdiilhamid’s reign, an increase in the number of 
publications, and the social-engineering policies adopted by the new 
regime in order to create an Ottoman “citizen” by adopting the methods 
used by the European nation-states. Similar to popular religious books, 
which simplified religious dogmas and gave clear-cut distinctions 
between good and evil, heaven and hell, and sometimes included 
illustrations of, for example, hell and .sirat kopriisii (the bridge leading 
to Paradise), popular historical texts, such as Ahmed Refik’s three- 
volume Kcidmlar Saltanati (The Sultanate of the Women) published in 
1332/1914 (1916) and 1923, were produced in a style similar to that of 
popular folk stories. 77 

Popular history, however, was not limited to history books. Similar 
themes, for example the glorification of the Ottoman past which carried 
a religious overtone, were integrated into literary works such as poems 
and short stories, especially those published in journals and newspapers. 
Mehmed Akif (Ersoy), Ziya Gokalp, Yahya Kemal (Beyatli) and 
Mehmed Emin (Yurdakul) used these themes in their poems, as did 
Omer Seyfeddin in his popular short stories. 

This differentiation between academic and popular history books 
further developed during the Republican era. In a letter written in 1942 
to the Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi (Republican People’s Party) in response 
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to a request from the party for an evaluation of a book, Bulgaristan 
Tarihi (Bulgarian History), written by a teacher Osman Nuri Peremeci 
who had requested financial assistance from the party as he was himself 
unable to meet the cost of printing, §emseddin Giinaltay, the president 
of the Turk Tarih Kurumu (Turkish Historical Society), gave his 
judgment that the book was not academic, but that, after some minor 
changes, it could make a useful ‘book for the public’ (halk kitabi). 78 
Later that same year the book was published under the title Tuna Boyu 
Tarilii (The History of the Bank of the Danube) incorporating the 
changes §emseddin Giinaltay had asked for. 79 The Cumhuriyet Halk 
Partisi was very involved in the advancement of popular history, 
providing popular books for the libraries of the Halkevleri (The 
People’s Houses). 80 Authors approached the party requesting that their 
books be purchased for the Halkevleri libraries. Ya§ar Nabi Nayir, an 
important writer and publisher of the early Republican period, for 
example, requested that the Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi buy his book, 
Balkanlar ve Tiirkliik (The Balkans and the Turkishness), for the 
Halkevleri libraries, claiming that the book would serve to increase 
patriotic and national ‘training’ (terbiye) of the Turkish youth. Upon his 
request 150 copies of his book were bought for the Halkevleri 
libraries. 81 

History was not merely for the people but also for the pupils. While 
the primary school history texts which were written in simpler language 
than those for secondary schools and aimed to convey a simple and 
direct message to the pupils, resembled popular history books, most of 
the history text books written for high schools and universities, such as 
Ali Read’s Tarih-i Osmani (Ottoman History) of 1329/1911 for 
Miilkiye Mektebi and Asr-i Hazir Tarihi (Contemporary History) of 
1926 for high schools, may be considered as academic texts which had 
little or no popular features. The high school or university texts of the 
late Ottoman and early Republican era, in fact, were mostly based on 
the lecture notes of the professors, which were either compiled by the 
professors themselves or from notes taken by their students. 

School text books played an important part in the shaping of identity 
by inculcating the school children with patriotic feelings and loyalty to 
the fatherland, and training them to be good citizens. In 1327/1911, 
Ahmed Refik ended his history for the second year of the middle school 
(rii.fdiye) with advice for children: 
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When the name of the Ottomans is called to mind, keep before 
your eyes the things which you have read, the former condition of 
our millet, the former glory of Ottomanism and the former honour 
of our soldiers. Work with all your mind to preserve this honour. 
You can only prove your love of the millet and loyalty to the 
fatherland in this way. Only history can teach you these lessons. 
That is why you must, lovingly and thoughtfully, read Ottoman 
history which teaches you the conditions of your fatherland and 
the greatness of your millet? 2 

ihsan §eref, a history teacher and a school text book writer, in his 
1926-school text, drew a link between history and national feelings: 

We too have a history. And a very glorious one. Its name is the 
history of the Anatolian Turks. Everyone must absolutely know 
the history of their own nation. If we do not know our history, we 
can have no national feeling. Such people who have no feeling for 
nation, no feeling of nationalism are no use to you, me or anybody 
else. 83 

Not only were children inculcated with feelings of patriotism, but 
also with a sense of the need for history. Tiirk Qocuklanna Tarih 
Notion (History Notes for Turkish Children), published in 1929, 
considered history not only as illuminating and a guide for 
contemporaries but also a ‘useful teacher’ for the next generations. 84 
This same understanding of history as a useful teacher was repeated, 
almost word for word, in a history text prepared for high schools as part 
of the project of re-writing history. 85 This was the first of a four-volume 
history which was written under the personal supervision of Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk, 86 according to whom, history ‘was the truest guide to 
what a nation was capable of and what it could achieve.’ 87 This idea of 
history as a useful means for understanding the present was echoed by 
Afet Inan in a conference paper she gave in 1944 when she talked about 
the importance of history for everybody and for every occupation, since 
history enabled an examining and understanding of the reasons for 
contemporary events. 88 In his 1928 poem, Faztl Ahmet (Ayka 5 ) 
imagined how history, as an old teacher, would narrate the National 
Liberation War and the reforms. He used this imagined history- 
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writing as a projector to the future of the Republic in order to narrate 
the contemporary successes, especially of Mustafa Kemal as leader of 
the nation. 89 



2 


‘A BELT OF LARGE DUMPLINGS’: 
THE DEFINITION OF THE 
BALKANS 


The idea prevalent in some quarters that the line of the Balkans is 
a strong one is a mistake. The Balkans are nothing more than a 
belt of large dumplings, so to speak, which permit infantry to 
wind around them in all directions, making roads as they go for 
artillery and transport trains. [...] The southern slopes are steep, 
while the northern are easy of access in hundreds of places. [...] 
The continuous line being impossible, it is an error to suppose that 
the Balkans will ever interpose a serious barrier to an intelligent 
and determined attack from the Bulgarian side of the mountains. 1 

The journey of the term “the Balkans” from being ‘a belt of large 
dumplings’ to one of the world’s most “infamous” regional 
designations in the twentieth century was a fast one. According Mark 
Mazower, the term came in at the end of the nineteenth century to 
replace the designation ‘Turkey in Europe’ which no longer 
corresponded to the geographical area for which it had until then been 
used. 2 Maria Todorova’s approach to the term, “the Balkans” is more 
theoretical than Mark Mazower’s. Looking very much from within the 
region, her concern is to find out why the term came to have such 
pejorative connotations. Neither of these two authors, however, 
considers the Ottoman/Turkish aspect of the question. While Todorova 
does mention the term in Turkish, her understanding of it is flawed, for 
she describes ‘Balkanlar’ as being in Turkish ‘a personal noun in the 
plural [used] to designate the states of the Balkan Peninsula.’ As in 
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English, however, the word can mean both the states and the region in 
general. It does not mean the Balkan states alone. While Todorova 
assigns to it a neutral and non-pejorative meaning, again, as in English, 
the term may or may not carry a pejorative connotation. 3 

The word balkan has various meanings within the late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century Ottoman context. In the dictionaries of the 
period, the term balkan means mountain or chain of mountains or 
mountainous, thus not necessarily being a regional geographical 
definition. Ahmed Vefik Pa§a, in his dictionary Lehge-i Osmani, 
defines balkan as a mountain and balkan dagi as the chain of mountains 
in Rumeli. 4 §emseddin Sami defines balkan as ‘a steep or forest- 
covered chain of mountains, a chain of mountains.’ 5 He also defines the 
same word in his Dictionnaire Turc-Franqais as ‘Chaine de montagnes 
couvertes de forets; le mont Hemus; le Balkan.’ 6 §emseddin Sami, in 
his encyclopaedic dictionary of the world, also refers to the Balkan 
mountain to the east of the Caspian, which was located, he says, in a 
gulf, also called balkan. 1 

The dictionary definition of the term balkan also appears in the texts 
of the period. In 1294/1877 Kamil Kapudan in his book on Montenegro 
used balkan to mean mountainous, referring not only to Rumeli but also 
to Anatolia. 8 While Murad I crossed the ‘buyiik Balkan’ from the East 
in Namtk Kemal’s account of the early development of the Ottoman 
state, 9 storms and downpours crossed the Balkans, that is the 
mountains, sweeping westward from Europe to Istanbul in Ahmed Liitfi 
Efendi’s narration of daily events. 10 The Balkan mountains were also 
important strategic geographical locations. In his account of the defense 
of Plevne (Pleven) written in 1316/1898 (1900), Ahmed Cemal, who as 
Cemal Pa§a was later to become one of the three main figures of the 
Ittihad ve Terakki and Navy Minister, takes the Balkan mountains as a 
main definition point together with the Danube to locate Plevne. 11 For 
Kazim Karabekir, later a major figure of the First World War and of the 
National Liberation War, the Balkans, the mountains, were a hot bed of 
bandits who threatened the power and security of the state. 12 

The term balkan could also be used in the phrase Balkan §eb-i 
Ceziresi, the Balkan Peninsula, here referring to a specific geographical 
location and not merely the Balkan mountain range. In Ali Cevad’s 
dictionary balkan is used both for the mountain range and for the 
peninsula: ‘Balkan is the name of a chain of mountains running East to 
West from Eastern Rumeli to Bulgaria in the Ottoman Europe which 
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gives its name to the peninsula on which it is found.’ 13 §emseddin Sami 
describes the Balkan §eb-i Ceziresi as the most eastern of the three big 
peninsulas in Europe which was 

bounded to the north by Austria and Hungary, to the north-east by 
Russia, to the east by the Black Sea and the Bosphorus, to the 
south by the Sea of Marmara and the Dardanelles, the Aegean and 
the Mediterranean, and to the west by the Greek and Adriatic sea 
and by Dalmatia, and it lies between '30 ° 36 and '30 ° 47 latitude 
north and '20 °15 and '40 °29 longitude east.’ 14 

According to §emseddin Sami, this area, which had been Ottoman 
territory since the end of the Middle Ages, consisted of the territories of 
the European section of the state and was known as Ottoman Europe or 
Rumeli (Turquie d’Europe) which were for §emseddin Sami the same. 
However, §emseddin Sami notes that ‘recently,’ with the gaining of 
independence of various parts of this territory, this name, Ottoman 
Europe or Rumeli (Turquie d’Europe), no longer covered the whole 
area which began to be called instead the Balkan Peninsula. 15 

It is thus clear that in the late nineteenth century Rumeli did not 
mean the same thing as the Balkan Peninsula. In a geography textbook 
of 1318/1900 (1902), Rumeli was equated only with the Ottoman 
empire in Europe: ‘Avrupa-i Osmaniye = Rumeli-i §ahane.’ 16 In the 
Republican era, Rumeli was increasingly used interchangeably with the 
Balkans. In a 1934 city guide of Istanbul prepared by the Istanbul 
municipality, Rumeli was defined, in the section devoted to the history 
of the city, as the Balkan Peninsula: ‘The reason for the Greeks and 
Orthodox still being called (Rum) and the Balkan Peninsula (Rumeli) in 
Turkish, and for Anatolia earlier being called (Diyari Rum) by the 
Arabs and Muslims stems from the fact that these places were the lands 
of Ancient Romans and the people there were their subjects.’ 17 In Tarih 
111 , Rumeli and the Balkans were used as interchangeable geographical 
designations: 

The emperor thought that in the event of the Ottoman Turks 
crossing to Rumeli and marching against the Bulgarians and the 
Serbs, Istanbul would for a period be out of danger. [...] Gelibolu 
became the naval base for military actions and for the series of 
conquests which the Ottomans made in the Balkans. [...] As was 
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said before, before the Ottoman Turks crossed into the Balkans, 
the Balkan Peninsula became the setting for invasions and 
migrations of the Thracians in the period before Christ, and the 
Huns, the Avars, the Bulgars after. 18 

However, this interchangeability of the two terms was not 
universally accepted and Rumeli did not equate with the Balkans in 
everyone’s imagination. Nahid Sim, the author of a travel account on 
Edirne written in 1941, for example, clearly did not think of Rumeli and 
the Balkans as being one and the same, for he described his feeling 
while waiting in Sirkeci, the departure point in Istanbul for travelling 
into the Balkans and from where he was to go to Edirne, as one of 
breathing ‘the air of Thrace, or even the more distant air of old 
Rumeli.’ 19 

Such interchangeability and confusion can be seen in Halil inalcik’s 
1943 book, Tcinzimat ve Bulgar Meselesi (The Tanzimat and the 
Bulgarian Question), in which he differentiates ‘Rumeli Eyaleti' from 
Rumeli, 20 and where the Balkans and Rumeli as non-specified regional 
designations seemed to be used interchangeably, 21 although the Balkans 
sometimes also appear to be referring to a greater region than Rumeli. 22 
In 1995 inalctk “fixes” the interchangeability of the terms and defines 
Rumeli as ‘the geographical name given to the Balkan peninsula by the 
Ottomans, also the name of the Ottoman province which included this 
region.’ 23 

Interestingly, for many late twentieth-century Ottoman historians 
the terms Rumeli and the Balkan Peninsula continued to be 
interchangeable, the entry for Rumeli in the index of Donald Quataert’s 
book The Ottoman Empire 1700-1922, for example, reading ‘Rumeli, 
see Balkan Peninsula.’ 24 Recently, a hybrid term, ‘the Ottoman 
Balkans’ has been introduced to define the Ottoman territories in 
Europe, 25 but this term, too, fails to convey the meaning which both the 
terms Rumeli and the Balkans contain. 

In fact the term Rumeli can be seen as an Ottoman-centric term 
whereas the Balkan Peninsula is very much a Euro-centric term. Even 
though the terms may on occasion overlap in the geographical area they 
cover, they reflect different political outlooks. §emseddin Sami’s 
definition of Rumeli as the European part of the Ottoman empire seems 
more applicable to the nineteenth-century Ottoman conception of the 
region. 26 In §emseddin Sami’s definition, Rumeli was defined 
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according to the Ottoman empire and was not a fixed term, for the 
region it defined shrank in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
Although officially, with the introduction of the provincial system in 
the Ottoman empire in 1867, there was an attempt to fix locations and 
Rumeli became the name of one of the provinces, this did not prevent 
the utilization of the term Rumeli with its subjective Ottoman-centric 
meaning, Rumeli, for example, being used to designate the Ottoman 
territory in Europe as distinct from the separate, new Balkan states of 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Romania, Greece and Bosnia in Ahmed Nazmi’s map 
of Rumeli from 1329/1911. 27 In his 1946 dictionary, Mehmet Zeki 
Pakalin gives both meanings of Rumeli: 

Rumeli: is the name given to the part of the Ottoman empire in the 
European continent. 

The Province of Rumeli: is the name given to one of the large 
provinces of the Ottoman empire on the European continent. The 
province included the following places: Thessaloniki, Skolpje, 
Okhrida, Velbuzd, Delvinon, Valona, Elbasan, Prizren, Dukagin, 
Krusevac, Vilcetrin, Ioannina, Smederovo, Janevo. 28 

In contrast to Rumeli, the terms Balkan Peninsula and the Balkans, 
however, are Euro-centric and politically loaded terms replacing the 
European term ‘Turkey in Europe.’ Marriott, writing on the Eastern 
Question in 1917, referred to ‘the lands which the geographers of the 
last generation described as Turkey in Europe , but for which political 
changes compelled us to seek a new name. The name generally given to 
that segment is The Balkan Peninsula, or simply The Balkans.' 29 This 
clearly demonstrates the political content of this term which did not 
reflect geographical reality. While in 1917 ‘Turkey in Europe’ as an 
area was considerably smaller than it had been in the late nineteenth 
century, it still existed. In the same way as the Ottoman term Rumeli, 
which §emseddin Sami equates with Turquie d’Europe, remained in use 
despite the shrinking of the area to which it was applied, so too could 
the European term have continued to be used. 

In fact, the term “the Balkans” as a regional designation began to be 
used around the late 1870s’ and its introduction seems directly related 
to European belief in the imminent end of the Ottoman empire in the 
post-Berlin Congress period. A former eastern correspondent of The 
Times in his article, ‘Diplomacy in the Balkans’ dated October 27, 
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1885, discusses the success of diplomacy in delaying ‘an explosion in 
the Balkans’ and refers to the ‘little Balkan governments.’ 30 

This term cannot be considered a pure and fixed topographical 
designation, and the borders of this region fluctuated even in the 
European understanding. For example, while according to an Ottoman 
translation of a newspaper item based on an interview with the German 
Chancellor Prince Bismarck in 1298/1881, the Balkan Peninsula 
includes Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and Eastern Rumeli, 31 in the 1903 
map that was published in The Times, the Balkan Peninsula embraces 
‘Albania, Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Macedonia 
and Eastern Rumelia.’ 32 Although the meaning of the term fluctuates 
and the territories included shift, the term essentially means in the 
European understanding of the period, both ex-Ottoman territories and 
those territories still under the Ottoman empire. 

The Balkans were depicted as including the Ottoman European 
territories of Eastern Rumeli, Macedonia, Kosova, autonomous 
Bulgaria and Bosnia-Herzegovinia, which was de facto under the 
occupation of Austria-Hungary, together with the independent states of 
the region: Greece, Romania, Serbia and Montenegro. Thus, the 
Ottoman territories were alienated from the Ottoman empire itself and, 
at least at the level of discourse, gained a distinct identity through 
becoming a part of a non-Ottoman whole, that is the Balkans. 

Ottoman awareness of this newly introduced word seems to exist 
from its first introduction with this new meaning, but this term appears 
to be more of a “pseudo-Ottoman” term rather than an “authentic” 
Ottoman phrase, in that it was used to translate the European term 
‘Balkan Peninsula,’ as it was for example in the 1298/1881 interview 
with Bismarck in which the Balkan Peninsula was translated as ‘Balkan 
§eb-i Ceziresi.' 33 Ottoman archival documents including translations 
from the European press and consular reports from the Ottoman 
embassies in Europe include this term without translating it into any 
equivalent Ottoman word. However, despite this awareness, this new 
term, at least until the early twentieth century, was not internalized or 
used by the Ottoman historian in his designation of the region of which 
the term ‘the Balkans’ was supposed to be a definition. In neither late 
nineteenth-century history texts such as Osmanli Tarihi of Ali Cevad, 
who interestingly defines the Balkans in his dictionary but does not use 
the term himself, nor early twentieth-century texts such as 
Abdurrahman §eref’s Tarih-i Devlet-i Osmaniye, does this term appear 
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with this newly acquired European-originated meaning. In 1323/1907, 
Tiiccarzade ibrahim Hilmi takes the Balkan Peninsula as a fixed 
geographical location and defines the Ottoman territories in Europe 
within the Balkan peninsula: “Ottoman Europe stands in the middle of 
the Balkan peninsula and covers more than half of its surface.’ 34 But in 
another geography text book published in the same period, a 1325/1907 
Ottoman geography text book, Memalik-i Mahrusa-i §ahaneye Mahsus 
Miikemmel Mufassal Atlas (The Complete Detailed Atlas of [the Lands 
of] the Protected Domains), the word balkan only appears as the name 
of the mountains between Bulgaria and Eastern Rumeli. 35 Despite the 
occasional use of the term in some history or geography books, balkan 
in its Euro-centric meaning was thus not internalized until the post- 
Abdiilhamidian era. 

Various possible explanations can be put forward for this lack of 
Ottoman internalisation of this term. It could be related to, for example, 
the effect of censorship under Abdiilhamid II or could be a form of 
Ottoman intellectual response to the imposition of a European 
conceptualization. Although often referred to, censorship under 
Abdiilhamid II is in fact not a well-defined phenomenon. While there 
are some documents giving general outlines of censorship based on 
previous experiences, the necessity of the day, and the personal 
perceptions of those who wrote the reports on censorship.’ 6 there is 
apparently no government-issued list of the words that were censored in 
this era. Even those lists which we do have did not include the word 
‘Balkan’ in its newly-acquired meaning, while they did include words 
such as Armenia, Macedonia, and Crete. 37 

In his 1327 book on Abdiilhamid II, Osman Nuri (Ergin), referred to 
an order of Tahsin Pa§a one of the clauses of which stated, according to 
Osman Nuri, that ‘the mentioning of names such as Armenia related to 
history and geography is forbidden.’ 38 The validity of this statement 
was accepted without question and was repeated by Suleyman Kani 
irtem, who held various administrative posts between 1896-1924 and 
wrote history articles for the newspaper Akyam between 1925-1945. In 
one of his articles, he stated that ‘the mentioning of names such as 
Armenia related to history and geography was forbidden.’ 39 However 
this directive by Tahsin Pa§a was in fact taken by Osman Nuri from 
Paul Fesch’s book, Constantinople aux derniers jours d’Abdul-Hamid 
which was published in 1907, 40 while the actual existence of such as an 
order is disputed among historians. 41 
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One might therefore have expected the word ‘Balkans,’ as a 
geographical location, to have been banned during the period of 
censorship. The fact that it was not, at least for part of the period, is 
clear from Tiiccarzade Ibrahim Hilmi’s 1323/1907 geography text 
book, issued with the permission of the Ministry of Education, which 
used the phrase the Balkan Peninsula as a geographical designation. 42 
The reliability of these kinds of lists for total clarification of 
Abdulhamidian censorship is questionable. They reflect only the 
particular period in which these journalists or newspaper owners 
functioned, and are therefore not representative of the whole 
Abdulhamidian era. Moreover, the main character of Abdulhamidian 
censorship was that it functioned according to the ad hoc decisions 
taken by the censor officials, based on their perceptions of what was 
“detrimental” or on the orders of the sultan or high officials who 
perceived a word as being “detrimental” at that particular moment. This 
flexibility of censorship does not, therefore, permit any clear-cut 
conclusions to be made over what was or was not banned throughout 
the period. 43 

In the school history text books of the post-1909 period much 
emphasis was placed on Abdulhamidian censorship, which was used to 
demonise his regime. According to these texts, words such as vat an 
(fatherland) and millet 44 were banned by Abdiilhamid, motivated by his 
enmity towards any terms which would incite patriotic feelings for the 
fatherland as opposed to the sultan. 45 While such words may indeed 
have been censored in the daily press by the censor officials acting 
according to their perceptions of what was, at that moment, 
“detrimental,” they did appear in the school history text books of the 
Abdulhamidian era, such as those written by Ahmed Vefik and Liitfiye 
Hamm. 46 According to the memorandum ( layiha ) submitted by Mizanci 
Murad to Abdiilhamid in 1311/1895, the words ‘vatan’ and ‘millet’ 
were banned, 47 but Ali Cevad’s school history text book published in 
1316/1900-1 (1902) with the permission of the Ministry of Education, 
included both terms. 48 

It is thus clear that Abdiilhamid’s policy of censorship cannot be 
taken as the reason behind the lack of utilization of the term the 
Balkans, the amorphous character of such a censorship policy, based as 
it was on shifting perceptions of what was “detrimental” and thus in 
need of banning, making any definitive conclusions impossible. 
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The lack of internalisation of this idea can perhaps rather be 
interpreted as Ottoman intellectual resistance to the imposition of the 
European concept of the Balkans, although this is a difficult argument 
to develop largely due to the scarcity of material available from which 
to gage the level of such Ottoman intellectual resistance. Ottoman 
intellectual rejection of this European term was also a rejection of all 
that was implied behind it, for the term attempted to impose on the 
Ottoman empire borders which were obviously not identical to her late 
nineteenth-and early twentieth-century political and legal boundaries, 
and formed part of what might be described as a general “cognitive 
trimming” of the empire by Europe. The Ottoman provinces of Albania 
and Armenia, as well as Bulgaria and Eastern Rumeli, were represented 
in The Times , a newspaper often referred to, and taken seriously, by the 
Ottomans themselves, as independent of Turkey, while Kurdistan, 
another Ottoman province, was considered within Turkey. 49 This also 
underlines how much the representation of the Balkans, like Armenia, 
was accentuated by religious underpinning. What was of great 
significance in the European vision of the region was the religious 
denomination of the population of the area and European perception 
tended to be framed in religious terms. Europe thus interested itself in 
Armenia for example, while Kurdistan was apparently seen as lying 
outside any central European concern in what might be linked to a 
general perception of the Ottoman empire as an Islamic empire while 
the heavily Christian populated provinces within the empire were seen 
as something separate, almost as something not naturally part of the 
Ottoman world. In fact, European states had traditionally used 
Christianity as a pretext for interference in the internal affairs of the 
Ottoman state, the French supporting the Catholics, the British the 
Protestants and the Russians the Orthodox population. This European 
emphasis on religion, that is on Christianity, may possibly have been a 
factor in any Ottoman intellectual rejection of the Euro-centric term 
‘the Balkans,’ for this term might have been perceived as also being 
religiously loaded. This argument, however, must remain speculative. 
Indeed, any argument of conscious rejection of the use of this Euro¬ 
centric term in general is not easy to prove due to lack of any 
documentary evidence, and is further undermined by the increase in the 
usage of the Balkans in its Euro-centric meaning in the post-1908 
period. 
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While therefore neither censorship nor intellectual resistance can be 
taken as reasons for the lack of internalisation of the term ‘the Balkans’, 
the explanation may lie in the fact that the Ottomans did not need such 
a term, since they did not, unlike the Europeans, perceive the region any 
differently now from how they had before. For instance, in his 
biography of his father. Midhat Pa§a, published in 1903 in English, Ali 
Haydar Midhat, who was a member of the Young Turks in exile, uses 
the term the Balkans and differentiates it from Adrianople (Edirne): ‘He 
[Kibrish Mehmed Pa§a] now charged Midhat with the difficult and 
delicate mission of pacifying the disturbed provinces of Adrianople and 
the Balkans, and clearing them of the brigandage that infested them.’ 50 
In the French version of the book, published in 1908, the term 
“Balkans” was used with the same meaning: ‘Mehmed Pacha confia a 
Midhat la difficile et delicate mission de pacifier les provines 
d’Adrinople et des Balkans et de les purger des bandes de brigands qui 
les infestaient.’ 51 The Ottoman version of the book was first published 
in Cairo in 1322/1904, and, after the re-declaration of the constitution, 
the book was at last published in Istanbul. In both the Cairo and 
Istanbul editions, Midhat Papa’s appointment was narrated without any 
reference to “the Balkans” as a regional designation, balkcin referring 
only to the Balkan mountains. Instead Ali Haydar Midhat referred to 
Rumeli: 

At the time when banditry increased on the right and middle 
wings of Rumeli and in particular on all sides of the Balkan 
mountains, when the incident of murder became very important 
both within the empire and internationally, then, as it was 
necessary to appoint someone with power, reputation and 
perseverance, the afore-mentioned [Kibrish Mehmed Pa§a] 
requested from the Babiali [the Ottoman government], without 
anyone knowing, that Midhat Efendi be appointed to this position 
and be given extraordinary powers in order to carry out his 
office. 52 

However, the term balkan did begin to be used by the Ottoman elite, 
not as a regional designation but as a political term to group together 
the states which were established in the Ottoman territories in Europe, 
as early as the 1890s’. Mehmed Arif, in his book published 
posthumously by his sons in Cairo in 1321/1903 and in Istanbul in 
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1328/1910, used the concept ‘Balkan hukiimetleri’ (the Balkan 
governments) to define the states established on Ottoman territory: ‘It is 
again history which, using the name Balkan governments, gives new 
life to the Romanians, Serbians, Montenegrins and Bulgarians, each in 
the form of independent government.’ 53 

The texts following the 1908 Revolution increasingly use the term 
balkan as a geographical designation as well as the common name of 
the governments established on Ottoman European lands. However, 
although the term itself appeared more and more in the texts of the era, 
the meaning(s) attributed to the term was not always clear or consistent. 
In 1324/1908, in his Musavver Bulgaristan (Bulgaria Depicted), 
Captain Ragib Rifki, uses the word Balkan §eb-i Ceziresi to designate 
the Balkan Peninsula geographically. In the section devoted to the 
history of Bulgaria, Ragib Rifki talks of the settlement of the Bulgarians 
in the Balkan Peninsula covering Thrace and Moesia . 54 He also uses 
the synonym of Balkan §eb-i Ceziresi , ‘Balkan Yarim AdasT (the 
Balkan Peninsula), the phrase used in modern Turkish. 55 The term was 
not only used as the name of the peninsula, but was also used to refer to 
a group of states in the ex-Ottoman territories in Europe. As early as 
1327/1911, Ahmed Refik uses this word in his school text book 
prepared for the rii$tiye. This text however, fails to give a clear idea 
about what ‘the Balkans’ is, and Ahmed Refik only uses it in the phrase 
‘Balkan hukiimetleri,’ which in itself is not clearly defined. 56 

This increasing use of the term the Balkans can in part be explained 
by an increase in the number of translations from European languages 
in which the Balkans was increasingly used with its newly-acquired 
meaning. Journalist-writer Ahmed Rasim, in the fourth volume of his 
massive work on Ottoman history, Resimli ve Haritali Osmanli Tarihi 
(Illustrated Ottoman History with Maps) published in 1330-1328/1912 
and prepared as a school text book, used balkan with its Euro-centric 
meaning. 57 For his account of nineteenth-century Ottoman history, he 
made extensive use of Engelhardt’s La Turquie et le Tanzimat relying 
on the translation by Ali Re§ad published in 1328/1910. 58 The European 
term balkan was taken directly into the Ottoman by Ali Re§ad who in 
effect did not translate it but simply used the European term, as was the 
case too with the Ottoman documents including translations from the 
European press and consular reports based on the information received 
through the European press. In an interesting twist, Ahmed Rasim then 
uses Engelhardt’s terminology and argument to support the argument in 
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an Ottoman source, the Mirat-i Hakikat (The Mirror of Realities) of 
Mahmud Celaleddin Pa§a, on the reasons for the Bulgarian uprising, 
one of which was general disturbance over excessive taxes. 59 

With the Balkan War, the term in its Euro-centric meaning 
apparently became a part of Ottoman vocabulary, and the war between 
the Ottoman empire and the alliance of Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, 
and Serbia was called ‘the Balkan War’ (Balkan Harbi) in Ottoman 
histories. The term ‘Balkan’ appeared in several forms in two 
publications from 1912 and 1913, Bulgar Vahyetleri (Bulgarian 
Barbarity) and Rumeli Mezalimi ve Bulgar Vahyetleri (Atrocities in 
Rumeli and Bulgarian Barbarity) where the terms such as ‘Balkanlar’ 
(the Balkans), ‘Balkan mezalimi’ (the Balkan Atrocities), ‘Balkanhlar’ 
(the Balkan peoples), ‘Balkan Hukiimetleri’ (the Balkan governments) 
are used. 60 In a small pamphlet from 1330/1914, Huseyin Kazim curses 
the Albanians as they were the real reason for the ‘Balkan ittifaki’ (the 
Balkan alliance). 61 Ahmed Salah Aldin, who taught in the Law School 
and the Dariilfunun, used balkan in its various forms as the mountains, 
the peninsula, as a geographical and political designation, and an 
alliance in his 1331/1915 book, Makedonya Meselesi ve Balkan Harbi 
Ahiri (The Macedonian Question and the Last Balkan War), which was 
based heavily on European sources. 62 The use of the term balkan in 
poems and stories also ensured that it formed part of the literary 
vocabulary and imagination. 63 

However, despite this increasing usage of the term with its Euro¬ 
centric meaning, made necessary for the Ottoman elite by the Balkan 
Wars, there were still atlases and dictionaries which did not use the 
term. Mehmed E§ref did not use the Balkans as a geographical 
designation in his 1330/1912-13 (1914-15) history atlas of world and 
the Ottoman empire. 64 Diran Kelekyan, in the Dictionnaire Turc- 
Frangais dated 1911, defined balkan in the same way as §emseddin 
Sami had in his 1899 French-Ottoman dictionary, as: ‘chaine de 
montagnes couvertes de forets; le mont Haemus; le Balkan.’ 65 In the 
1330/1912-13 (1914-15) dictionary of Ali Seydi, balkan was defined as 
a chain of mountains covered by forests and the Balkan mountains as 
the mountains which stretched from West to East in Rumeli. 66 Only in 
the 1929 edition of his dictionary did Ali Seydi add ‘because of this [i.e. 
because the mountains were called Balkan] that section is called the 
Balkan Peninsula’ to the definition of balkan of 1330. 67 Although not 
clearly defined in the Ottoman intellectual mind, the term Balkans with 
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its Eurocentric meaning had become part of the political vocabulary of 
the Ottoman elite by the last decade of the empire’s existence. 

The new Turkish Republic inherited both the concept of the Balkans 
and its fluidity from the late Ottoman era. Although the term was used 
in the histories of the early period, such as Ali Re^ad’s Asr-i Hazir 
Tarihi , 68 there was no clear-cut geographical or even political definition 
of the term. Faik Sabri (Duran), well-known for his atlases and maps in 
the Republican era, did not use the Balkans as a regional geographical 
designation in his 1927 atlas prepared for primary schools, which 
included Turkey and her neighbours as well as the other parts of the 
world in the map entitled ‘Tiirkiye ve Etrafindaki Kom§u Hukiimetler 
HaritasT (Turkey and the surrounding neighbour governments), and the 
Balkans was only used as the name of the chain of mountains in 
Bulgaria. 69 In 1931, however, in the atlas prepared as part of the project 
of re-writing history, Turk Tarihinin Ana Hatlan Atlasi (The Atlas of 
the Main Lines of Turkish History), there is a map of the region called 
‘1878-1915 Arasinda Balkan Memleketleri’ (The Balkan countries 
between 1878-1915). According to this map, the Balkans as a region is 
defined according to the Balkan states, the Balkans thus being a 
political designation rather than a geographical one. 70 

The political significance of the term is very clear in the discussions 
preceding the conclusion of the Balkan Pact. As Albania was not to be 
involved in the agreement, Turkey did not wish to use the term Balkan. 
The only major difference between the draft proposals prepared by the 
Greek Foreign Ministry and those drawn up by the Turkish Foreign 
Ministry and the Greek ambassador in Turkey concerned the use of the 
term ‘Balkanique.’ While the text prepared by Athens referred to ‘les 
Hautes Parties Contractantes, desireuses d’assurer le maintien de l’ordre 
territorial existant actuellement dans la peninsule Balkanique,’ that 
prepared by Ankara referred to ‘les Hautes Parties Contactantes [sic.], 
desireuses d’assurer la paix et le maintien de l’ordre etabli entre les cinq 
pays.’ Similarly the Athens text used the term ‘leurs frontieres 
Balkaniques,’ the Ankara version ‘leurs frontieres communes.’ 71 

In the 1930s’, the term “the Balkans’’ was an integral part of Turkish 
geographical and political vocabulary. However, like the European 
usage, the Ottoman-Turkish usage of the term was political more than 
geographical. The borders of the region were defined not according to 
fixed latitudes and longitudes, but according to changing political 
borders and alliances. 
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The late nineteenth-century Ottoman historian was the eyewitness of 
most of the events leading up to the establishment of the nation-states in 
the Ottoman European territories. In some cases, as with Ahmed Cevdet 
Pa§a, Ahmed Vefik Pa§a, and Mustafa Nuri Pa§a, the historians 
themselves became actors in the events, due to their administrative and 
military positions in the Ottoman state, and thus actors in the history 
which they were writing. Even if the historians were not always directly 
involved in the events, their lives were effected by the developments in 
the empire. With the new century, the Ottoman historian now had to 
cope with the already existing de jure or de facto nation-states while 
witnessing their consolidation of power at the expense of the Ottoman 
empire. Although Greece became independent in 1830, her expansion 
continued during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries due to her 
claims over Macedonia, Crete and the Aegean islands. Modern Greece, 
thus, is the product of almost a hundred years of confrontation with the 
Ottoman empire. Bulgaria too expanded at Ottoman expense. After the 
Congress of Berlin (1878), autonomous Bulgaria invaded Eastern 
Rumeli and had claims over Macedonia. Serbia and Montenegro made 
territorial gains, a united Romania was created and continued its 
enlargement in the twentieth century. Therefore, although, with the 
exception of Albania and Bosnia-Herzegovina, which was invaded and 
later, in 1908, annexed by Austria-Hungary, all the Balkan states were 
products of the nineteenth century, their modern shape was the 
production of the twentieth. 
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While the Republican historian could be considered different from 
his predecessors in that he was not writing under the empire but was an 
historian of one of the new nation-states which emerged out of the 
empire, he, in fact, essentially narrated the uprisings and conflicts in 
Ottoman European territory, the reasons behind them and their results 
in the same way as did his predecessors. 

The Words of Narration 

In order to understand the Ottoman-Turkish perception of the troubles 
in the Balkans and the rise of the nation-states, the vocabulary used to 
define the ‘Balkan’ uprisings or, as they were later called, the ‘national 
movements,’ in Ottoman and Republican historiography must first be 
considered since such terms shed light on the mentality that lay behind 
them. Certain words are commonly used by the late nineteenth-century 
Ottoman historians to narrate and interpret the events in the European 
territories of the Ottoman state in the nineteenth century. These words 
continued to be used by the twentieth-century Ottoman historians to 
describe the same events and, further more, these were carried into the 
Republican era and used by the historians of the nation-state. 

The most-used word in the texts to define the Balkan movements, 
regardless of the events or size of the uprising, is ihtilal. Both the Greek 
uprising of 1821, which resulted in the establishment of the Greek 
nation-state, and a small uprising in Nevesin (Nevesije, a town in 
Herzegovina) in 1292/1875 are called ‘ihtilal.’ 1 Ihtilal is used for 
uprisings against state authority or for local disorder in provinces or 
parts of the empire, such as in Mecca, 2 or in the capital, Istanbul. The 
protests of the medrese students over the arrests and punishments of 
those responsible for the Kuleli Vakasi in 1276/1859, 3 the social unrest 
in the capital due to the decline of the value of kaime, paper money, 4 
and the upheavals in the Balkans were thus all described as ihtilal. 

However, the meaning attributed to the term ihtilal might stem from 
the attitude of a certain historian to a particular event. Ahmed Cevdet 
Papa’s representation of the French Revolution (Fransiz Ihtilali) 
reflected his discontent with the change of the existing order brought 
about by the common people. He commented that it was strange that 
although the aim of the French in bringing about a revolution was to 
acquire independence, liberty, equality and freedom, what they ended 
up with was an absolutist government of a base people in which the 
rules were those such as murdering the innocent. 5 For Kemalettin 
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§ukrii, writing in 1931, however, the ‘Great French Revolution’ (Biiyiik 
Fransiz Ihtilali) was ‘a national uprising which won the right to be 
called a great revolution’ and it further ‘demonstrates a lesson in 
awakening by showing how a nation which had for a long time groaned 
under the tyranny of the palace and the oppression of the aristocracy, 
and which had been left hungry and had been dragged down into 
poverty, finally uniting, freed itself from all those yokes.’ 6 

In 1331/1913-14, the year instability in the Ottoman political scene 
was at its peak, Hancizade Mehmed Remzi discussed ihtilal as a central 
concept of the Ottoman post-1908 political scene, dominated by a series 
of governmental changes which created constant instability in the 
country. He thought of ihtilal in conjunction with ‘hatred, envy, and 
slander.’ 7 He perceived of 'his-i ihtilal,’ a feeling or desire for 
overturning order, as stemming from greed for individual power and the 
rejection of morality. 8 This trend, according to the author, was the result 
of a shift in the traditional understanding of state and society: 

Once the Ottoman state was founded on virtues which brought 
prosperity and victory. The youth were moved by a great feeling 
of security and trust, a deep feeling of being followers and of 
submission. For this reason a government could keep its position 
for a long time. It was possible to preserve order, to assure social 
harmony and to manage well the political balances. But today the 
morality which had become for us a pious tradition, has 
disappeared. The young man, confronting the elders, felt in 
himself the confidence of a grown man. In fact, a chain of events 
which brought about this result was the events of fate. But it was 
not possible to contain this result, which was natural and 
justifiable to a certain degree, at the point which was necessary. 
Nobody knows their limits, nobody is contented with his rights, 
everyone wants easily and quickly to be granted the happiness of 
reaching the highest positions. 9 

This change in the traditional structure of society led to the 
establishment of unstable and weak governments. The disaster of the 
Balkan Wars, according to Hancizade Mehmed Remzi, proved this 
decline on the political scene. 10 

In the years of the Turkish National Liberation War, naming the war 
was an important issue for the legitimization process. Agaoglu Ahmed, 
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a pioneer Turkist, in a series of articles in 1922 in the official 
newspaper of the Ankara government, Hakimiyet-i Milliye, attempted to 
prove that the Ankara government was the legitimate representative of 
the people and therefore disobedience to the sultan was legitimate. 11 
According to the author, ‘if rebellion is defined as movement against 
the direction which society has taken,’ the real rebels were the sultan 
and the Istanbul government since they were the ones who opposed the 
agreed order of Ankara. 12 After negating the legitimacy of the sultan 
and the istanbul government, Agaoglu Ahmed tried to give a name to 
the action of the Ankara government. According to him, this was not 
ihtilal, for ‘ihtilal, with the meaning uprising or revolt, is an event 
which is always temporary, definitive and limited. Revolts are sudden 
and either they succeed in reaching their limited goals, or not, but they 
always die down again suddenly.’ 13 Nor was it inkilcip , for ‘inkilap, 
with the meaning of revolution, signifies a rising up which a defined 
society, although it has developed and progressed both spiritually and 
materially, has carried out in order to remove obstacles which prevent a 
change of the regime to which it is subjected, and of the political and 
social institutions.’ 14 This was a ‘a national movement’ (hareketi 
milliye) which included both ihtilal and inkilap , but went deeper than 
both. It was a movement started as a result of a spontaneous feeling 
among the ‘unconscious’ (gayri-^uuri) villagers for self-defence against 
the actions of the enemy. This first initial reaction was not based on any 
pre-planning, and later the leadership was taken over by intellectuals 
who, for Agaoglu Ahmed, gave the direction and order necessary for 
the success of a national movement. Therefore the national movement 
became a movement of both segments of the society which together 
created the nation. 13 

Agaoglu Ahmed’s representation of the Turkish National Liberation 
War as a national struggle or liberation movement, and his 
differentiating it from ihtilal found its reflection in the early Republican 
history texts. The Turkish National Liberation War was thus defined as 
a national movement. 16 If the term rebellion was used within the 
context of this war, it was only in the sense of a “legitimate” rebellion 
against the sultan and had no impact on the general representation of 
the war as a national movement. 17 

Another word often used by Ottoman and Turkish historians to 
define these movements, which also denotes disobedience and 
rebellion, was isyan. Ahmed Cevdet describes the Serbian uprising of 
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1804 as isyan. 18 Sometimes isyan and ihtilal were used interchangeably 
in the same text, as in Cevdet Papa's narration of the Hungarian revolt 
against Austrian authority in 1848. 19 In the 1920 school history text, 
Kopriiliizade Mehmed Fuad used isyan and ihtilal with the same 
meaning. 20 In Tarih III , ihtilal, isyan and another word kiyam (revolt) 
were used interchangeably to define the Greek and Serbian uprisings. 21 
The uprisings in the Balkans which ended with the establishment of the 
nation-states, although sometimes categorized as ‘national’ and 
sometimes as ‘national movements,’ continued to be called ihtilal and 
isyan. In a 1929 dictionary, ihtilal was defined as ‘creation of disorder, 
mischief, intrigue. Creation of disorder by opposing the laws of the 
state; turning sour; turmoil,’ and the French as ‘alteration, trouble, 
insurrection.’ 22 isyan , however, was defined as ‘to be rebellious, 
rebelliousness, disobedience, sin,’ and in French as ‘revolution, 
revolte.’ 23 Despite the similarity in meaning between these two terms, 
they were sometimes used to denote different events. Samih Nafiz 
Tansu attempted to differentiate ihtilal and isyan , ihtilal meaning 
actions directed against central authority while isyan , used together 
with ‘milli’ in the phrase ‘national uprisings’ (milli isyanlar), was the 
name given to the uprisings of the Balkan nations for their 
independence and freedom in the first half of the nineteenth century. 24 
However, Tansu’s narration of the Greek and Serbian ‘national 
uprisings’ was similar to the representations of the previous historians 
who had not called these uprisings ‘national.’ 25 

Other terms to denote uprising used by the historians of, in 
particular, the late nineteenth century, were §uri§ (sedition), igti?a? 
(riot, disturbance, insurrection, uproar) or igti§a$at and yekavet 
(brigandage, villainy). Fetret was also used. Although the dictionary 
definition of this term is ‘an interregnum between one reign and the 
succeeding one,’ 26 the term was used by the historians with the meaning 
of rebellion or revolt. The late nineteenth-century historians such as 
Ahmed Cevdet, Ahmet Vefik and Ali Cevad used this term to refer to 
the Greek uprising. 27 This word is also used by Ahmed Vefik, and 
hence also by Ali Cevad, to define the governmental vacuum during the 
French Revolution. 28 In the later period, fetret was used more and more 
to denote the Greek uprising which was called ‘Rum fetreti.’ 29 This 
phrase became a cliche to denote the Greek uprising and was also used 
in some Republican texts. 30 
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In both Ottoman and Republican histories, rebellion or uprising was 
often associated with fire, something which spread fast and could cause 
much damage if not controlled. Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a wrote of the flaring 
up of the fire of revolution when discussing the accelaration of the 
French Revolution. 31 Ahmed Rasim compared the spreading of the 
uprising which began in Nevesin (Nevesije) in 1875, to other parts of 
the region with a spread of a fire. 32 This analogy continued in the 
Republican histories, the Morean uprising being described in Tarih III 
for example as ‘a fire of revolt’ (isyan ate§i) which could not easily be 
extinguished. 33 

Those involved in these uprisings in Rumeli, Ottoman Europe, are 
referred to as e$kiyci (bandit), the word that was most popularly used, 
asi or, in the plural form, usat (rebel) or §aki (brigand, robber), or more 
generally, ‘erbab-i fesad’ (people of sedition). Although Liitfi Efendi is 
considered very dull as a court historiographer, especially in 
comparison with Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a, he used a variety of vivid, 
descriptive words in his narration of the Balkan uprisings. The rebels in 
Crete were ‘usat’ while the Greek soldiers coming to support them were 
‘nefer-i fesede’ (soldiers of disorder, incitement) and their actions were 
‘the violent actions of harmful people’ (ha^aratln harekat-T 
vah§iyaneleri). Moreover, Liitfi Efendi accused the Montenegrins of 
serke§lik (disobedience especially used for the children who oppose 
their parents), 35 and used tugyan, (insubordination or disobedience to 
the orders of God) to describe the rebellion in Bulgaria and Greece. 36 
Such colourful depictions started to fade away in the twentieth-century 
Ottoman and Republican texts. Although some of these words were 
popularly used by later historians in similar contexts, the late 
nineteenth-century Ottoman narrative style was generally rejected in 
favour of a new simple and more direct style, mainly advocated by the 
young Ottoman intellectuals who sought to create a language which 
would be understandable by the ordinary people. 37 The words e$kiya, 
asi, and new words such as isyanci (rebel) and ilitilalci (rebel) were also 
used in these texts to denote those who were involved in uprisings. 

Other words used repeatedly in the texts in relation to these 
uprisings and revolts demonstrate an understanding of the state as a 
kind of educator, as well as a father figure. The word §imamiak, for 
example, which means to be spoilt by indulgence, implies that such 
indulgence led these local people to rebel. This verb is used mainly 
when there is a lack of state authority, due to some concession granted 
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under the guarantee of the Great Powers or to some delay in the state’s 
forceful response to a situation. 38 The natural response to such “spoilt 
subjects” of the empire was the imposition of terbiye (education or 
training). Thus, the oppression of such uprisings was called terbiye. 39 
Such vocabulary makes clear that society was not conceived of as 
something able to have its own thoughts independent of the state. Even 
if these Ottoman subjects were considered as in some way independent 
of the state, this was considered inappropriate and, further, was not 
taken seriously. Mustafa Nuri Pa§a defines the Serbians who attempted 
to revolt in 1102/1691 as having fallen ‘under the spell of obtaining 
independence,’ exhibiting a belittling attitude to Serbian rebels. 40 All 
the terminology chosen to define and explain the nineteenth-century 
uprisings in the Ottoman European territories by the nineteenth-century 
Ottoman historians reflects this general understanding of state-society 
relations in the nineteenth-century Ottoman empire, stressing the central 
role of the state as a father figure in the lives of its people. 

This understanding of the state was carried into the twentieth- 
century Ottoman and Republican historiography as a reflection of the 
centrality of the state in the mind-set of the Ottoman/Turkish historian. 
Not only did the Ottoman/Turkish historians follow their predecessors 
in their selecting of vocabulary to narrate the uprisings of the Ottoman 
subjects in the Balkans, but the Ottoman elite too used similar 
terminology to represent the independent Balkan states: Cemal Pa§a, for 
instance, describes the Serbs after the Balkan Wars as being from the 
most spoilt Balkan state. 41 

The responses proposed to remedy this problem of revolt in the 
Ottoman European territories further provide important clues for an 
understanding of the mentality of the Ottoman/Turkish historian. The 
use of force is represented using a terminology which reflects the 
central position of the Ottoman state not only within Ottoman but also 
Republican history-writing. The two frequently used words to denote 
the Ottoman government’s response to the uprisings in Ottoman 
histories and documents were tenkil and tedib. While, according to 
§emseddin Sami’s definition, both have meanings which are directly 
related to dealings with bandits and outlaws, tenkil meaning ‘removal, 
banishment’ 42 and tedib ‘the application of the necessary rules to those 
who act against the law,' 43 the other meanings of both words are closely 
linked to other phrases which are used in the history texts in relation to 
the Ottoman government’s handling of the uprisings in the Balkans. 
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Thus, tenkil also means ‘the giving of a punishment which will be a 
warning to the others’ and tedib means ‘teaching good manners and 
behaviour, reprimanding.’ 44 Phrases such as ‘to be a lesson and an 
example’ (ders ve ibret olmak) and ‘to subdue’ (taht-i itaata aimak) 
were used to represent Ottoman government actions against the subjects 
of the state who rebelled against its authority. 

The Nationalist Movements or Spoilt Behaviour? 

The uprisings, that are later called ‘national movements’ by 
twentietlrcentury historians, were neither “national” nor “movement” 
for the Ottoman historian in the nineteenth century. If the term 
‘movement’ is taken to mean ‘a course or series of actions and 
endeavours on the part of a body of persons, moving or tending more or 
less continuously towards some special end,’ 45 for the Ottoman 
historian of the century the uprisings were not movements. These 
uprisings were not planned and consistent campaigns of rebellious 
people who, driven by a conscious and developing idea of nationhood, 
aimed at achieving independence from the Ottoman yoke and at 
establishing their own nation-states. Within a framework that perceives 
the people of this region as unable to govern themselves or act 
independently without outside intervention, it would hardly be possible 
to conceive of a vision of nationalism as a driving force. 

Nationalism as a concept was a developing one even in nineteenth- 
century European intellectual thought. It is possible to see the reflection 
of this cognitive development on the Ottoman elite of the period. 
However, being aware of the development of a new concept in Europe 
did not result in an understanding of the concept similar to that in 
Europe. The Ottoman elite developed its own interpretation of the 
understanding of nationalism which was quite different from that 
accepted today. This understanding was very much affected by the 
empire paradigm valid within the state, the established status of people 
and groups, and the balance of power politics. According to that elite 
view, nationalism was not perceived as something which developed 
naturally within the society. Rather it was a different method of foreign 
intervention in Ottoman territory. 

The words which are later seen as components of nationalism within 
modern Turkish vocabulary, such as vatan, millet, kavim and cinsiyet 
were used with different meanings, whose sense depends on context, 
ihsan Sungu in his frequently referred to work on the Young Ottomans 
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tries to give fixed meanings to certain words that are used in the works 
of Namik Kemal. According to this study, millet is used for those who 
belong to the same religion, iimmet for those under the same state 
administration and kavim for people coming from the same race. 46 This 
approach, however, seems flawed. Attaching fixed meanings to words 
without regard to the specific context in which they are used and 
without acknowledging fluctuations of meaning not merely from author 
to author but from text to text of the same author in the highly dynamic 
environment of the Ottoman nineteenth century is unlikely to lead to 
any accurate understanding of the concepts of the time. In this context it 
should be remembered that the authors’ priority was not that of 
developing concrete political theories, but of describing events. 

Even the translation of the foreign word ‘nationalism’ into Ottoman 
points to the conceptual immaturity. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a translates the French ‘nationalite’ as 
‘kavmiyyet meselesi.’ ‘Cinsiyet’ defined as a synonym of ‘kavm,’ 47 
was used by §emseddin Sami with a more limited meaning than 
‘nation.’ He talks of two main ‘cinsiyet’ of Greece: the Greek and the 
Albanian. For §emseddin Sami, ‘Greek’ (Yunani) is ‘belonging to the 
country of Greece or being from the people of that country’ and ‘Greek’ 
(Yunanli) is ‘a man of the Greek people.’ 48 Mehmed Salahi, while 
travelling from Crete, encountered a young Greek man who described 
himself as Greek, although Mehmed Salahi then realized that he was in 
fact an Albanian from Ergiri (Argyro-Kastro). Mehmed Salahi 
commented in his account that ‘the dissemination and spread of 
Greekness was being worked with a great deal of zeal and endeavour, 
and the zeal and endeavour for this cause had such serious results that 
they even made a person renounce and despise his own ‘milliyyet’ and 
people (cinsiyet) and be proud of joining another ‘milliyyet’.’ 9 This 
“unnatural” assumption of another ‘milliyyet’ led him to call this man a 
‘young corrupted Albanian Greek’ (Arnavud bozmasi gene yunanli 
[sic.]) and he disregarded him: ‘I listened sometimes laughing 
sometimes objecting to the extravagant explanations of this silly young 
man, who had been disoriented by the disease of Greekness.’ 50 

There is a further set of words used to define the identifications of 
local people in the region: those which denote religious categorization. 
The most commonly used word to refer to a religious community was 
‘millet’ which meant ‘a community sharing the same religion and 
sect.’ 51 Not only in the texts of Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a and Liitfi Efendi, 
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but also in the texts of Namtk Kemal, din (religion) and mezhep (sect) 
are the main common signifiers. Namik Kemal stresses the importance 
of Islam in transcending the differences of cinsiyet (race) and lisan 
(language), something which gives him a confidence in the future of the 
Ottoman empire. 52 Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a discusses i^kodra (Skodra) 
almost entirely on the basis of confessional differences. 53 Liitfi Efendi, 
in Tarih-i Liitfi, discusses Crete in the context of a Christian-Muslim 
dichotomy. Liitfi Efendi’s distress over the Christian betrayal of 
Muslims in Crete and on the Montenegrin borders is evident in the 
text. 54 

Such emphasis on religion does not necessarily lead to ignorance of 
other kinds of allegiances in society, especially in the century when the 
Great Powers used every asset at their disposal to tighten their 
allegiances with the different groups in the empire. Kavim/kavm and 
cins/cinsiyet are the words used to mean tribal and racial relations. 
Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a also uses Ibn Khaldun’s term, asabiyya, 55 spirit of 
kinship in the family or tribe, together with kavm. 56 However, while 
common language and common education were other references used to 
show different allegiances, in the final analysis religion overwhelms all 
these differences, 57 and continues to be pivotal in the historians’ 
identifications. 

A third set of terms used in the texts but not directly related to the 
Balkans demonstrates that Ottoman historians were aware of the 
existence of terms such as “nationalism” and “fatherland.” However, 
the meanings which they attributed to these words are different from the 
twentieth-century understandings of these concepts, and the meanings 
reflect their general world vision. As mentioned before, Ahmed Cevdet 
Pa§a translates nationalite as kavmiyyet meselesi, literally the question 
of race or tribe. He explains this as a new rule ( kaide ) which Napoleon 
III introduced during the Franco-Austrian war over Italian unification, 
whereby if a kavm/kavim did not want to accept the sovereignty of the 
state, than the state should acquiesce, although the exact implications of 
this are left unexplained. 58 The understanding of “nationalism” was 
political, and its application was bound to the consent of the parties; but 
these parties were not the local people who wanted “independence” or 
“unification” with another state. They were the states which governed 
them or states which had interests or contractual relationships such as 
international treaties that would give them a say in the application of 
this new rule. Hence, what led to the unification of Italy was not a 
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“nationalism” which prepared a common base among the people of 
different Italian states and encouraged them to unite, but “nationalism” 
as a new rule in the balance of power game. In the Ottoman context, the 
application of this new rule existed because the Great Powers wanted it 
in order to manipulate and weaken the Ottoman empire. Ahmed Cevdet 
Pa§a perceived this new approach as very harmful to the state’s 
interests, as in the case of Montenegro. 59 Liitfi Efendi also approached 
the unification of Italy, as well as Germany, along these lines. 60 

While in the Republican histories nationalism is usually seen not 
merely as a political innovation injected by outside powers, but also as 
something springing from the people themselves, giving a sense of 
belonging to members of the society and uniting them, the concept of 
nationalism as a “foreign force” introduced for political reasons by an 
outside power still appears when dealing with the nineteenth century. 
Ak£uraoglu Yusuf, an important figure of Turkish nationalism, argues 
that Napoleon Ill’s emphasis on nationalism was one of the important 
impetuses for Italian unification. 61 United Italy and Germany supported 
a ‘racial policy' (Akvam ve irk politikasi), and in accordance with this 
policy, supported, according to Ahmed Rasim, the unification of Crete 
with Greece. Moreover, France too favoured this policy due to its 
ambitions over Belgium. 62 

For the symbolic father of Turkish nationalism, Namik Kemal, what 
was important about Italian or German unification was not the reason 
but the result: ittiliad, union as a broad concept meaning union of all 
Ottoman subjects to increase the power of the state through 
centralization, through the decrease of the influence of European states 
in Ottoman territories, and through progress. Hence, for Namik Kemal, 
as for Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a, the Islcihcit Fermam of 1272/1856 was an 
‘imtiyaz Fermam,’ Ferman of Concessions, since it caused the decline 
of the power of the state. 63 While, Namik Kemal praises the Tanzimat 
Fermam , for, according to him, it had paved the way to deal effectively 
with the upheavals in the Balkans, Egypt and Syria, 64 he becomes very 
critical of the Islahat Fermam and of those responsible for it, Ali and 
Fuad Pa§as. 

For the late nineteenth-century Ottoman elite what needed 
consideration was not any amorphous concept such as nationalism but 
what they saw as the concrete reasons for revolt. Therefore, 
nationalism, later regarded as the most important impetus for state 
building in the twentieth century, was not the power behind the rise of 
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nation-states on the ex-Ottoman territories, the reasons for which were 
rather the weakness of the Ottoman state and the strength of the other 
states who were rivals of the Ottomans, such as Russia or Austria. 
Nationalism was not used as a term to define the Balkan uprisings, 
since it was not considered an appropriate tool to define these events, 
the nineteenth-century Ottoman historians preferring traditional 
identifications such as religion and explaining these uprisings as being 
due to concrete causes such as foreign intervention, corruption, and the 
inability of the state to display sufficient power. 

The history texts from the early twentieth century started to focus on 
more idea-related explanations for the Balkan uprisings, although 
nationalism still did not appear as the all encompassing factor behind 
them. One such explanation was the concept of intibah or uyanchrma 
(awakening). According to §emseddin Sami, ‘intibah,’ which meant 
‘awakening, wakefulness,’ also meant ‘opposite of unawareness, 
shrewdness, vigilance.’ 65 In the history texts, both ‘uyanma’ and 
‘intibah’ were used to refer to the awakening of consciousness among 
Ottoman subjects or to their becoming aware of something which they 
had not been aware of before, Celaleddin Pa§a, for instance, referring to 
the Serbs of Austria whose ‘hearts and minds were awakened by 
Panslavism.’ 66 Kamil Pa§a, although he did not use the term 
‘awakening,’ attempted to demonstrate the importance of the change in 
perception among Ottoman subjects of the reasons for their revolt and it 
was this process which was symbolized by the term ‘awakening.’ He 
drew attention to the activities of the Greeks who had been involved in 
sea trade during the troubled years of the Napoloenic era and were 
influenced by the liberal ideas (usul-u serbestiyesi) of Europe. These 
Greeks, according to Kamil Pa§a, ‘exerted themselves dropping 
revolutionary thoughts into the minds of those from the same religion 
( mezhep )’ through schools which they set up. 67 

In the earlier years of the post-1908 period, the term ‘awakening’ 
was also used to refer to the functions of ‘patriots’ in the 
Abdulhamidian era who worked for the Ottoman millet (nation). 68 In 
this period, millet was considered a political community within the 
demarcated borders of a state which gave its allegiance to that particular 
state. The state, therefore, creates the millet. In 1327/1911, Ziya 
Gokalp, later one of the most important theoreticians of Turkish 
nationalism, defined millet not as a religious community but as a 
political one and differentiated it from kavm : 
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According to us a nation is a community which has political 
influence, that is “state power.” Therefore “Osmanlilik” is 
certainly a nation. But the groups belonging to the Ottoman social 
structure, the component parts such as the Turk, the Greek, the 
Kurd, the Albanian, the Bulgarian, the Armenian, are not each a 
nation but consist only of a “tribe.” 69 

This idea that a political community within a state equated to a 
nation was also reflected in histories narrating the establishment of the 
nation-states in the Ottoman European territories. For Ahmed Refik, 
‘the governments in the Balkans, because they were tired of Janissary 
oppression, rose one by one in revolt. Among them the Serbs rose 
several times.’ 70 

Only 12 years later, Ziya Gokalp rejected his own, earlier, definition 
of millet as a political community within a state and confessed that this 
interpretation had been a mistake: ‘Thirdly, a nation is not a sum of 
those living a shared political life within an empire. For example, it is a 
mistake to give the name Ottoman nation to all the subjects of the old 
Ottoman empire, because there were various nations within this 
mixture.’ 71 Now he described the millet as a society whose members 
were connected by a bond which consisted of a shared moral education, 
liars, feelings. 72 In 1920, this idea of millet, emphasising a common 
bond stemming from a joint ‘hars’ (special forms which a civilization 
takes in every nation) 73 had already been used in Ahd-i Midi 
Beyannamesi or Misak-i Milli (The National Pact) and it was on the 
basis of this concept that the last Ottoman Parliament fixed the borders 
of the Ottoman lands. Due to its vagueness and generality, this 
definition of Ottoman territory allowed for the possibility of a wide 
application. Ottoman lands were those which were ‘inhabitated by the 
Ottoman Muslim majority united in religion, origin and aspiration, 
filled with mutual respect and feelings of loyalty to each other, and 
whose social and original (irkiye) law is entirely in accord with the 
conditions of their surroundings.’ 74 

By 1931, the definition of millet had become ‘a political and social 
group which is made up of citizens united by language, culture and 
ideals.’ 75 According to the second edition of Tarih III, national 
movements were ‘the struggles of some of the human mass who are 
united by language or ideas and feelings and are called a nation to 
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ensure their freedom and unity, and the vital conditions necessary for 
their development.’ 76 

This new conceptualisation of nation led the Republican historians 
to approach the Balkan uprisings differently from the way in which 
their predecessors had. Although they used the term ‘awakening,’ as 
earlier historians had, they perceived this awakening as being the 
gaining of national consciousness. Kopruliizade Mehmed Fuad, for 
instance, stressed, as Kamil Pa§a had done a decade before him, the 
importance for the uprisings of schools and churches in the 
dissemination of ideas, but, although he too approached the uprising 
from the perspective of the Ottoman state, he also underlined the 
importance of the existence of a common “national” bond among these 
people: 

The Moreans, who had a connection with the European nations 
through seamanship, learned, thanks to the church and the school, 
that they were slaves and that in order to free themselves from this 
[slavery] it was necessary to revolt. Their schools and churches 
taught them that they were Greek. The Morean young men who 
studied in Russia and other places in Europe strove for the 
liberation of their fellow nationals. The Russians, who wanted 
first to weaken and then to carve up the Ottoman state, gave a 
formidable amount of help to them. The Greek liberation society 
called ‘Etniki Eterya’ thus came into being and the Greek 
Patriarchate in istanbul gave great support to it. 77 

For some Republican historians these two institutions, the church 
and the school, served to keep alive an old consciousness of identity 
such as ‘the soul of old Byzantineness’ (eski Bizanslilik ruhu) which, 
according Akcuraoglu Yusuf, was important in the Greek uprising. 78 
Churches played a major role in national ‘awakening’: ‘Likewise in 
some places Serbian monasteries existed which had preserved their 
institutions by relying on old fermans. They transmitted national 
aspirations and traditions to the new generations, and in this way they 
prepared a suitable ground for a movement of national awakening.’ 79 

In the Republican narration of nationalism and national movements, 
the French Revolution was accepted as the source of nationalism and 
national movements in Europe. The French Revolution was then linked 
to the uprisings in the Ottoman European territories in such a way that 
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these uprisings became “national” due to this created organic link with 
the French Revolution and merely referring to the French Revolution 
implied “national ideas”: ‘The national movement which began in 
Europe with the French Revolution showed its effect soon afterwards 
among the Greeks of the Morea who had close ties with Europe on 
account of shipping and trade.’ 80 

This narrative cliche later became a formal part of Turkish national 
history-writing, being integrated into Tarih III , and became an 
established “fact” that had to be integrated within the context of 
nationalism and national movements: 

Ideals of liberty and equality, nationalism and independence, 
which were thrown out by the French Revolution, came to the 
ears of the Christian subjects, who lived in the towns and had 
commercial contacts with Europe. These were slowly 
disseminated by them to other Christian reaya. At the time when 
the Ottoman Muslims had formed no clear idea of the French 
Revolution, the Greeks of Galata, Fener, Bucharest and the 
Aegean who had contacts with Europe, on the other hand, had 
more or less grasped the true nature of the event. 81 

However, the introduction in the Republican era of new 
explanations narrated using terminology which was derived from 
western ideas of nationalism, state-building and sovereignty did not 
mean a general shift in the essence of representation of the 
establishment of the Balkan states from the nineteenth-century Ottoman 
histories to those of the twentieth century. The significance of these 
terms lies more in the change in the self-identification and self¬ 
representation of the Ottoman historian than in a change of attitude 
towards these uprisings which rested largely on the idea of the 
centrality of the state. 

The Centre-Periphery Paradigm 

The character of the representation of the Balkans by the late Ottoman 
and early Republican historians was very much related to the general 
political developments within the state and Europe. As discussed 
earlier, the Ottoman world view in general and the Ottoman perception 
of the Balkans in particular was carried from the empire to the nation¬ 
state via the texts and the intellectuals themselves. Despite some 
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revolutionary breaks with certain imperial ideas, such as the essentiality 
of the caliphate for the survival of the state, the idea of history was 
modified and transformed according to contemporary needs but not 
rejected by the Republican elite. The pivotal frame of reference, carried 
from the empire to the nation-state in relation to the representation of 
the establishment of nation-states in Ottoman lands, was the elite 
perception of the centre-periphery relationship within the Ottoman 
context. According to this perception, the elite of the centre perceived 
itself as a part of central government and its interests overlapped with 
the interests of the state. This attitude automatically led the elite to think 
and write taking the state as the centre of its narratives. This perception, 
thus, dictated the way the historians represented the establishment of 
the nation-states in Ottoman European territories and formed the 
paradigm within which they perceived these developments. 

The late Ottoman historian in the centre identified himself neither 
with the sultan nor with the subject. The historian, now, became not the 
historian of the sultan or the Ottoman dynasty but the historian of the 
state of which the sultan was the integral figure-head. This 
understanding of the state is clear from the words of the Tanzimat vezir 
Fuad Pa§a who described the four pillars of the Ottoman state to the 
British ambassador Stratford Canning as being ‘the millet of Islam, the 
state of Turkey, the Ottoman monarchy and the capital city of 
Istanbul. ’ 82 This new understanding gave new responsibilities to the 
Ottoman historian: now, the historian would not only be responsible for 
writing a history of the Ottoman dynasty but also a history of the 
Ottoman empire of which the Ottoman dynasty was a part. The 
Ottoman historian who embraced the state-centric history writing as 
being the historian of the state perceived the uprisings and the 
establishments of the nation-states in the European territories of the 
Ottoman empire as a violation of the established center-periphery 
relation by the periphery and moreover saw the reasons for these 
uprisings not as stemming from the inner dynamics of the periphery but 
as being incited from “outside” the periphery. 

This general understanding of the establishment of the Balkan 
nation-states remained the same in Republican historiography. Despite 
the transformation of the state apparatus from the multi-lingual, multi¬ 
religious and multi-ethnic empire to a “homogenous” nation-state, the 
elite of the new Republic was the elite of the centre in the empire. 
Although the nation-state managed to produce its own national elite in 
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the 1930s’, it was the elite of the Ottoman empire which created the 
main institutions of the new state. Even the so called “history 
revolution” did not change the attitude of the elite to the Ottoman past 
in general and the nineteenth-century history in particular. Although the 
Republic emphasised the pre-Ottoman history of the Turks as the 
dominant ethnie of the new nation-state and de-legitimised the ittihad 
ve Terakki governments and the late Ottoman dynasty, since the 
Republican political elite perceived them as immediate threats to the 
legitimacy of the new state as well as a challenge to their power, this 
centre-periphery paradigm, in which the uprisings and establishment of 
the nation-states in the European territories of the Ottoman empire were 
represented, essentially did not change. 

According to the centre-periphery paradigm, the province as 
periphery was a dependent unit on the central government in Istanbul. 
The periphery could not have an existence or identity independent of 
the centre. This understanding naturally led to a perception of the 
supremacy of the centre over the periphery, with the periphery being a 
dependent, subservient being. The central government both imposed 
political power on the provinces, and, through its agents, controlled the 
local power bases, acted as intermediary in local conflicts and, 
especially in the nineteenth century, began to spread its influence into 
traditional communities through education, quarantine, military service, 
censorship and censuses. In return for this control, the centre promised 
the periphery “order” and “security.” Any failure of control on the part 
of the central government was perceived as decline in the respectability 
and honour of the Ottoman state. 83 

During the nineteenth century, the Ottoman central government 
came more and more to intervene in the lives of its subjects and to play 
a more obtrusive role than it had before. While the centre thus redefined 
its role, there was no consciousness of any need to redefine periphery. 
Since the centre did not recognize the possibility of change in the role 
of the periphery, it considered any challenge to its power coming from 
the periphery as a challenge not from the periphery itself but from other 
outside centres of power. The centre could be outside the empire and 
was thus not limited to Istanbul alone. For Montenegro, for example, 
Russia was perceived as a centre while Montenegro itself was denied 
any independent significance. Kamil Kapudan, in his book on 
Montenegrin economics, politics, customs, geography and history, 
underlines the central position of Russia in Montenegro to which it 
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supplied money, weapons, and even education for the youth who later 
revolted against the Ottoman empire. In the text there is a clear shift of 
centre from the Ottoman empire to Russia which was able to control the 
periphery, that is Montenegro. 84 A similar attitude is revealed in 
Mehmed Salahi’s account of Crete. Mehmed Salahi, who was sent to 
the island as a government inspector to investigate the disorder there, 
locates Greece in the central role, attributing to it the role of what one 
might call a pirate centre. 85 Malicious ideas as well as weapons and 
teachers for the Christian schools came from Greece. 86 In 1326/1910, 
the link between Sofia and the Bulgarian comitadjis in Macedonia and 
the difficulty the Ottoman government experienced in repressing their 
activities is made clear in an article in Geng Kalemler in which the 
author wrote: ‘So long as the strings of the revolutionary committee 
( komita ) puppets are pulled in Sofia, it does not seem possible that the 
plans for future action can be improved.’ 87 The perceived need of a 
centre for a periphery and the inability of any periphery to function 
independently of a centre is evident in Halil inalcik’s 1943 publication 
in which he explained that one of the reasons for the lack of a Bulgarian 
uprising for independence in the first half of the nineteenth century was 
that ‘the Bulgarians, like the other Balkan nations, did not have an 
independent, more civilized (medeni) state nearby which could come to 
their aid.’ 88 

The definition of “outside intervention’’ was not limited to the 
intervention of other states but included other Ottoman provinces or 
principalities, for in some cases this foreign intervention could simply 
refer to areas outside the particular location of the uprising or disorder. 
This relativity in the understanding of ‘outside intervention’ was, in 
fact, an extension of a lack of concept of the Balkans as a designation of 
any geographical and political whole, an identity which did not exist in 
Ottoman understanding. 

This “outside intervention” was especially evident in cases of 
bandits or irregular troops, who could move from one area to another 
and find protection among the local people of that particular area due to 
the religious and ethnic mix of the Balkans. The Serbs could thus 
infiltrate easily from autonomous Serbia into Bosnia or Montenegro, 
Montenegrin bandits could function in Ottoman tsjkodra (Skodra) and 
autonomous Bulgaria could support another autonomous province of 
the empire. Eastern Rumeli. 
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The Ottoman government’s awareness of alternative centres of 
power for the periphery is reflected in the texts from the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and was a reflection of the Ottoman historians’ 
recognition of the weakness of the state in this period. Not only 
physical aid, such as weapons or soldiers, or schools and hospitals, but 
also the influence of ideas from outside on Ottoman subjects was 
considered a threat to the Ottoman state. In particular, the banning of 
books and newspapers and the strict entry controls imposed on books 
produced outside Ottoman territories, or even those from within the 
autonomous provinces, make clear the understanding of threat for the 
Ottoman state. 

The physical presence of outside powers was something which the 
Ottomans of the later nineteenth century were forced more and more to 
come to terms with. While the appearance of a French consul in 
Travnik was viewed with suspicion by one of the characters in Ivo 
Andric's Bosnian Chronicle, who commented ‘We’ve lived for 
hundreds of years without consuls, and that’s how we’ll go on,’ it was 
clear to others that this was a development which was here to stay: 
‘Never mind how you lived in the past, now you are going to have to 
live with a consul. That’s how things are. And the consul will find 
things to do. He’ll sit beside the Vizier giving orders, watching how the 
beys and agas behave and what the Christians are up to, and keeping 
Bunaparta informed about it all.’ 89 Indeed, both the Ottoman periphery 
and centre had to learn to live with the consuls. While for the Ottoman 
government, which sought to decrease the influence of the foreign 
powers in its periphery while trying not to upset any Great Powers, such 
foreign presence was unattractive, for the periphery it was the reverse. 
The periphery now tried to play off all the “centres” which it had 
available to it. 

The dealings of the Ottoman representatives in the periphery with 
the consuls of the Great Powers were careful and the demands and the 
interests of the local people were important reference points that were 
used against Great Power interests. In a letter written to the Italian 
consul in Ruse in response to the petition of the priest Alfonso 
Mulinari, the Ottoman authorities stipulated that ‘since both the 
aforementioned priest Alfonso and the other subjects of the friendly 
states may travel and even choose to settle in every part of the Ottoman 
domains, the aforesaid priest too shall not be prevented from going to 
the place to which he wants to go.’ However, two thirds of the villagers 
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of the village of Belene (the modern town of Belene in the district of 
Pleven) to which the priest wished to go, did not want him as their 
priest. If, in spite of this, he persisted in going there and attempted to 
interfere in the ‘spiritual affairs’ (umur-u ruhaniyesi) of the villagers, 
problems, the authorities noted, could arise. In that case, the Ottoman 
government would take no responsibility, which would instead be the 
priest’s. 90 

Putting the demands of the local people first was an important tactic 
of Ottoman policy of the late nineteenth century, as Abdiilhamid’s 
attempt to prevent the annexation of Ulgiin (Dulcigno) by Montenegro 
shows. In a last ditch attempt to prevent this annexation, which was 
demanded by the Great Powers, Germany, Russia, Britain, Italy, France 
and Austria-Hungary, Abdulhamid II sent a telegraph to the German 
emperor, Wilhelm I, asking him to help the Ottoman government over 
this issue. The draft version of this telegraph included the phrase ‘the 
wretched Muslim people should not be unjustly treated in any way,’ but 
the word Muslim was dropped from the final version. 91 In the end, 
however, the Ottoman government was forced to agree to this 
annexation despite considerable Albanian opposition. In the Republican 
era, irtem perceives Albanian resistance to the annexation of Ulgiin as 
one of the fundamental events of the nineteenth century in Albanian 
national memory, in which it was seen as a reflection of the ‘akide’ 
(creed) ‘God created nations before he created religions’ (Allah 
milletleri dinlerden evvel viicude getirmi^tir). 92 The Albanians, thus, 
now represented themselves as having been opposed to and separate 
from the Ottomans in relation to this annexation. 

The loss of Ulgiin in fact represented a blow to Albanian faith in the 
Ottoman state. The Muslims of Crete, too, were loosing their faith in 
the empire. On 20 June 1896, the Muslim members of the Meclis-i 
Umumi-i Vilayet (The General Provincial Assembly) of Crete 
published a pamphlet in Paris in French, the title of which was 
translated as 24 Mayis Sene 1896’da Girid Vukuati (The incident of 
Crete on 24 May in the year 1896). This pamphlet was distributed all 
over the world (alemin her tarafinda) with the aim of correcting the 
misinformation about the 1896 uprising circulating in Europe and 
naming those responsible for the revolt. 93 Following the publication of 
this pamphlet in Paris on 27 Haziran 1312 (1896), the Muslim members 
submitted a memorandum ( takrir ) to the consuls of the Great Powers 
whose ‘display of love of humanity was evident’ (mazahirat-i insaniyet- 
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i perveraneleri me§hud), and reminded them of the minority rights of 
the Muslims, while underlining that the aims of the Muslims of Crete 
were to live on the island peacefully with their ‘compatriots’ (vatanda§) 
and to work for the development of Crete. 94 These initiatives 
undertaken by the Muslims of Crete to create direct links with the 
European representatives on the island, and even with the European 
public, demonstrated that the Muslim subjects of the Ottoman empire 
too felt the need to appeal directly to the European powers, rather than 
relying entirely on the Ottoman central government to protect their 
interests. 

The concerns of Ottoman subjects were not limited to issues of 
security or survival, but also involved everyday matters such as taxation 
and ways of avoiding payment. Obtaining foreign citizenship was 
helpful in this regard, Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a for example referring to a 
certain Niko, who had been living in Ulgiin (Dulcigno) for 60 years but 
had not being paying taxes since he held Austrian citizenship. 95 

Ottoman subjects could also slip from central control in other ways, 
and the line between the ordinary people and bandits was very blurred. 
In their histories, both Ahmed Liitfi Efendi and Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a on 
occasion make no differentiation between bandit ( e$kiya ) and the local 
people who rebelled. In their writings, the local people could be 
oppressed and deceived by bandits and in turn become bandits opposing 
the authority of the state. 96 This thin line between reaya and bandit was 
an important reference point for the Ottoman subjects in the periphery 
with which to threaten the Ottoman government. In 1298/1881 a 
petition submitted to Abdiilhamid II by the representatives of the 
Vlachs of Manastir (Bitolj), Tirhala (Trikala) and Yanya (Ioannina) is 
an example of such a warning: if the Ottoman government did not 
respond to their demands that Thessaly not be handed over to Greece, 
since this would mean their loosing their vital pastoral lands, the 
Vlachs, as well as Albanians of the region, would turn to banditry: 

Because the aforementioned Vlachs and the Albanians, made up 
of 20,000 families, cannot go as shepherds together with their 
flocks of sheep to Thessaly, and because they have no possibility 
of following another profession which will induce them to give up 
shepherding, they may oppose the handing over of Thessaly to 
Greece. In fact, they will unite and come together and if they are 
not successful, they will turn to banditry. In that case, while there 
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might be perfect security in the East, the condition of the 
aforementioned people will cause much difficulty and harm. 
Whatever happens, neither the Muslim nor the Christian 
Albanians can in any way rejoice at the destruction of the Vlachs, 
because they will think that the harm which befell the Vlachs will 
in the future also happen to them. For this reason, it can be 
inferred that they, taking up arms together with the Vlachs, will 
oppose the handing over of Thessaly to Greece. 97 

The awareness of this thin line was reproduced in the history texts 
of the post-Abdiilhamidian period. 98 Loss of control over the subjects of 
the periphery was considered a symbol of the weakness of the 
Abdiilhamidian government and was used as another tool to 
delegitimize his regime. Abdiilhamid was much criticised in the post 
1908 period for his perceived mishandling of Eastern Rumeli, which 
was regarded as an example of the weakness and incompetence of his 
government. Just after the Bulgarian declaration of the annexation of 
Eastern Rumeli in 1885, the Serbian government declared war against 
Bulgaria, thus creating an opportunity for the Ottoman government to 
restore its power there. The Ottoman government declared that the 
Bulgarian Principality was under the sovereignity of the Ottoman 
empire and therefore the Serbian declaration of war would be read as an 
attack against the Ottoman empire. The Ottoman government did not, 
however, extend any material support to the Bulgarian army and 
guaranteed not to intervene militarily over the issue, preferring to 
search for a diplomatic solution to restore the status quo in Eastern 
Rumeli. 99 Ragtb Rtfkt, in his book published in 1324/1908, highlighted 
the contradiction in Abdiilhamid’s policy: 

Here there is a strange issue: we extended our friendly assistance 
to them with no comprehensible reason, why? Because the 
Bulgarians were our subjects and an attack against them from 
outside meant an offence against Ottoman rights. This is a true 
thing; but was it not our rightful and legitimate duty to reprimand 
a presumptous entity which directly attacked our rights and 
cleansed our trampled soil from its dark body? 100 


Another officer, Kaztm Karabekir, who later became an important 
figure of the National Liberation War and early Republic, was more 
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explicit than Ragib Rifki in his condemnation of the Abdiilhamidian 
government over its failure to protect Ottoman interests during the 
annexation of Eastern Rumeli by Bulgaria. In the talk he gave to the 
Edirne Military Council in 1328/1912 in Edirne he said: 

Towards the end of October [Te^rin-i evvel] a note came from 
Istanbul to Sofia: ‘the Serbian attack on Bulgaria would be 
considered as an attack on the Ottoman empire. A note had been 
given to this effect to the Serbian government, too!’ A misdirected 
threat! Having made no sound about the Bulgarians who were 
invading one of our large provinces, we then proceeded to declare 
war on those who had said something. Just as if we were 
preventing the independence of Bulgaria with this kind of action. 
The Bulgarians did not fail to express their thanks in practice for 
this unimaginable generosity: taking this note as security for 
Eastern Rumeli, they began to move their armies westward 
against Serbia. 101 

Not only was Abdiilhamid clearly castigated for his handling of this 
issue, but the “periphery,” here the Balkans, was also stigmatized as 
being merely a periphery, either of the Ottoman empire or of any other 
state regardless of its position as an independent state or not. Although 
in the Republican era, the idea of Istanbul, or here Ankara, being a 
centre vis-a-vis the Balkan states was not a reality, the concept of 
centre-periphery remained embedded in historical representation from 
the late empire through to that of the early Republic. The representation 
of the Balkans continued to be essentially framed within the centre- 
periphery paradigm even in the texts of the 1930s’ and 40s’. 

Late Ottoman/early Republican representation of the creation of the 
Greek nation-state is thus presented within this paradigmatic 
framework. The establishment of the Greek state as the first 
“independent” nation-state on Ottoman European lands occupies an 
important space in late Ottoman history-writing. Although the 
Danubian Principalities (contemporary Romania) obtained autonomy 
from the Ottoman empire initially under the Treaty of Kiiciik Kaynarca 
(1774), although this meant Russian patronage, and the Serbians gained 
their autonomy from the Ottoman state in 1816, later extended by the 
agreement of Bucharest and confirmed by an imperial order in 1830, 
the Ottoman historian perceived Serbia and the Principalities as a part 
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of the Ottoman empire until the recognition of their legal independence 
by the Berlin Agreement in 1878. The Greek case was, therefore, the 
first example of Ottoman loss of territory to the creation of a nation¬ 
state. In fact, Greece, unlike the Serbian, Bulgarian or Romanian 
experiences, was the first nation-state in the nineteenth-century 
Ottoman landscape which gained its independence de jure within the 
Ottoman empire without having a long experience of autonomy. 102 For 
the Ottoman historian Greece was important both as a new nation-state 
created on Ottoman soil and also as a problematic “neighbour” and 
continuous threat to Ottoman territorial integrity and identity, due to 
Greek expansionist ambitions and the existence of a Greek population 
within the Ottoman empire. 

The Ottoman historian perceived and evaluated the Greek case 
internally vis-a-vis the centre, and thus as an internal problem of the 
state, but also one very much influenced by outside intervention. Hence 
the Greek case, for the Ottoman historian, was not something that could 
be perceived as part of the universal idea that was European 
nationalism, and Ottoman histories, unlike modern literature on Greek 
independence, did not represent it as a case of nationalism. The 
establishment of the Philiki Etairia, 103 the first uprising of 1814 and the 
process unfolding towards the establishment of a nation-state - the 
Morean uprising, Great Power intervention which culminated in the 
burning of the Ottoman and Egyptian fleets at Navarino (1827) and the 
declaration of Greek independence - were all considered within this 
centre-periphery paradigm. This Ottoman representation of the Greek 
Independence War and the establishment of the Greek nation-state 
stayed essentially the same throughout the period from the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century to the early twentieth century. 

There are three main themes which can be detected in Ottoman 
history-writing on the Greek case: the Morean uprising, the intervention 
of the Great Powers, and Tepedelenli Ali Pa§a. The Morean uprising 
was called ‘ihtilal,’ ‘isyan,’ ‘§uri§’ or ‘fetret,’ an act against the 
authority of the Ottoman state and the creation of disorder. This 
uprising, called a ‘national revolution’ or ‘national movement’ by 
modern Balkan historians, 104 was not for the Ottomans an independent 
action, nor was it undertaken by a “nationally” or even “politically” 
conscious Greek people. In Fezleke, Ahmed Vefik Pa§a, who actually 
ignored the establishment of the Greek state, described the Morean 
uprising in terms of Russian provocation and provocation by 
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Tepedelenli Ali Pa§a. 105 Liitfiye Hamm, in her Mirat-i Tarih-i Osmani 
which was heavily influenced by Fezleke, perceived the Greek case as 
the result of Russian provocation and incitement by Tepedelenli. This 
uprising gave a further opportunity to Russia to prey on a weakened 
Ottoman state which found itself in a difficult position, and to declare 
war with the aim of obtaining concessions for Greece, the Principalities 
and Serbia. 11 ’ 6 Therefore, for Liitfiye Hamm, too, the Greek uprising 
was dependent on the outside and she perceived the Morean uprising 
within the context of Ottoman relations with the Great Powers, in 
particular with Russia. Ali Cevad’s Miikemmel Osmanli Tarihi of 
1316/1900-01 (1902), reproduces almost exactly the same perception of 
the Greek case, even using the same vocabulary. 107 These three texts 
were all used as school text books and were thus aimed at what 
Kashani-Sabet has described in her work on the development of Iranian 
nationalism as ‘a captive and impressionable audience in students.’ 108 

Other, non-school texts written and published in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century such as Tarih-i Cevdet and Netayic iil-Vukuat 
were more sophisticated and voluminous. But, can we argue that they 
brought a different representation of the establishment of the Greek 
state? The reading of these and similar texts from the same period 
shows that it is difficult to give an affirmative answer to this question. 
Although, both Tarih-i Cevdet and Netayic iil-Vukuat are regarded as 
the most important historical texts of the period and even today are still 
used as important sources by historians of the Ottoman empire, their 
approach to the establishment of the Greek state was similar to that in 
Ahmed Vefik, Liitfiye Hantm and Ali Cevad. While Ahmed Cevdet 
Pa§a was more sophisticated in his approach, his understanding was 
essentially the same. For him, the Greek uprising was the end result of 
the changing power structures in Rumeli where local power holders lost 
their respect for the representatives of the state in the periphery after the 
wars with Russia in 1182/1768 and 1200/1786, and sought to influence 
the policies of the centre through bribing the officials in Istanbul. 
Therefore, as the bribes increased, the burden on the reaya who were 
under the control of the local power holders increased. This created an 
enormous resentment and paved the way for uprisings, one of which 
was the Greek uprising. 109 This was not, however, something 
independent of outside intervention. 

Mustafa Nuri Pa§a, too, saw the root of the Greek uprising in the 
1182/1768 Russian war, and, according to him, it was from that point 
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on that the Russians envisaged the establishment of a Greek state. 110 
However, contrary to Ahmed Cevdet Papa’s line of thinking, Mustafa 
Nuri Pa§a considered the existence of Tepedelenli Ali Pa§a in positive 
terms. Although Tepedelenli, a representative of local notables in the 
periphery, i.e. Rumeli, was able to challenge central authority, his 
dominance prevented the rising of both the Moreans, who were 
‘prepared for sedition,’ 111 and their main supporter, Russia. 112 In both 
cases, as well as in the accounts of Ahmed Vefik, Liitfiye Hamm and 
Ali Cevad, the Morean uprising was not a nationalist movement but a 
periphery revolt against the Ottoman centre, provoked from outside. 

In 1327/1911, Ahmed Refik, underlining as Mustafa Nuri Pa§a had 
done, the rebellious character of the Morean who tended to revolt 
‘without any reason,’ pointed out that when Tepedelenli was governor 
the Moreans were unable to do anything. Ignoring Tepedelenli’s role in 
inciting the rebellion, Ahmed Refik concluded that the Moreans, who 
‘were always revolting and occupying the state’s time unnecessarily’ 
(daima isyan ederler, devleti yokdan yere me§gul ederlerdi), rebelled 
only after his death, and only when supported by the Russians and 
Europeans did they rebel totally. 113 This inherent inclination of the 
Moreans for rebellion became an important part of the narration of the 
Greek uprising in the Ottoman/Turkish history texts. In another school 
text for the second year of the rii$diye which was also published in 
1327/1911, Ali Re§ad and Ali Seydi, for whom too the Greek uprising 
was the result of Russian provocation and European ‘spoiling’ (yiiz 
verme), 114 highlighted this historical “inclination for rebellion” among 
the Moreans: ‘Modern Greece was a province of the Ottoman state 
called the province of Morea (Mora eyaleti). Because they were 
excessively disobedient and spoilt, its people, on finding the 
opportunity revolted from time to time, but they could be taught a 
lesson by sending soldiers.’ 115 

This inherent capacity for revolt continued to be a cliche in the 
definition of the Moreans during the Greek uprising in Republican 
history-writing. The Moreans who lived in the mountainous areas of the 
region were not ‘submissive’ to the Ottoman government and existed 
partially on ‘banditry’ (haydutluk). 116 This generalization spread from 
the Moreans and could be applied to ‘Greeks’ (Rumlar) in general, who 
were ‘fundamentally inclined to revolt’ (esasen isyana miistait olan 
Rumlar). 117 
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There are three approaches within Ottoman historiography and that 
of the early Republic to Tepedelenli’s influence on the Greek uprising 
and the state’s reaction to him. According to the first approach, 
Tepedelenli Ali Pa§a himself incited this rebellion against the Ottoman 
state in order to prevent the centre’s attempt to crush him. The state 
response was therefore justified and Tepedelenli deserved his fate. 118 
There was no questioning of whether the centre strategically 
underestimated the importance of Tepedelenli in keeping the Greeks of 
the area under control, or, in other words, whether the centre failed to 
use Tepedelenli, who was perceived as a threat to central authority, 
against the Greek rebels who wanted secession from the empire. 

The second approach questioned the crushing of Tepedelenli, and 
argued that he was the only counter-power to the Greek rebels who 
would not have dared to revolt if he had kept his power base. 119 This 
was therefore a strategic mistake. There was, however, no question of 
apportioning blame to the sultan Mahmud II, since the person of the 
sultan was perceived as untouchable, and blame was instead laid at the 
door of Halet Efendi. This attitude to the person of the sultan was not 
always applied in texts published after 1909 where Abdiilaziz and 
Abdiilhamid II could be openly criticized. 120 According to this second 
interpretation of the events of the Greek uprising, Halet Efendi 
considered the amount of the annual present which he received from 
Tepedelenli insufficient and decided to organize a plot against him. In 
some texts, Halet Efendi was also accused of diverting the attention of 
the state from the Greek revolt to Tepedelenli Ali Pa§a, since he was 
indebted to the Phanariots for whom he worked for a while. 121 He 
misinformed Mahmud II and incited the sultan to send troops to crush 
Ali Pa§a. 122 Here the event was personalized: “wicked” Halet Efendi, 
for his own personal benefit, plotted against Tepedelenli, the only force 
which in fact could have prevented the secession of the Morea from the 
Ottoman empire. This narrative might be read as an example of the 
sacrificing of state/public interest to personal interest, here that of Halet 
Efendi. 123 For those who subscribed to the second interpretation, Ali 
Papa's establishment of a power base against the central authority was 
preferable to the creation of a Greek state. According to Ahmed Miifid, 
the MP for Yanya (Ioannina), ‘the Greek revolt was thought to be 
merely the result of incitement by Ali Pa§a and the importance of the 
event was not understood in time. The damage done to the Ottoman 
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state as a result of this was without doubt much greater than the harm 
caused by Tepedelenli Ali Pa§a.’ 124 

The third approach attempts to separate Tepedelenli Ali Pa§a from 
the Morean uprising. It does not consider Ali Papa’s incitement of the 
uprising, and attributes it to Alexander Ypsilantis’s exploitation of the 
opportunity created by the Ottoman army’s preoccupation with 
Tepedelenli Ali Papa’s rebellion. Although Ypsilantis was unsuccesful, 
escaping to Austria where he died in prison, ‘thrust’ there by the 
Austrian government (Avusturya Hukumeti tarafindan tikildigi), the 
uprising did begin in the Morea. 125 

The tangible existence of foreign intervention on behalf of the 
Greeks was made blatantly clear for the Ottoman historians by the 
burning of the Ottoman-Egyptian fleet by the Great Powers at 
Navarino. After this incident, ibrahim Pa§a left the Morea with his army 
and returned to Egypt, and the Ottoman empire found herself in a war 
with Russia which ended with Ottoman acceptance of Greek autonomy 
and later independence. The Ottoman historians offer various 
explanations for foreign intervention in the Greek case. The first is a 
very simplistic understanding based on the perception of states’ actions 
as similar to human actions and hence motivated by pure jealousy, 126 
justice and injustice, betrayal, like and dislike, friendship. Liitfiye 
Hamm explained the Russian war of 1243/1827 as being due to 
jealousy: ‘In 1243 the enemy could not endure the good order of the 
state and before the difficulties of the Greek incident were over, Russia 
took on itself the Greek claim to independence and somehow or another 
even drew the states of England and France into an alliance.’ 127 The 
second explanation is more sophisticated and more impersonal than the 
first. This explanation is based on the evaluation of the interests and 
interference of the European states in the Greek case as part of the 
Eastern Question and part of the general inter-state rivalry of the 
European powers in the East. Historians adopting this interpretation of 
the Greek case used the balance of power discussion to explain British 
and French intervention in the Morean uprising to counter Russian 
influence in the region. 128 

Although the first unsophisticated explanation was used mainly in 
the nineteenth-century texts, while the late nineteenth-and twentieth- 
century texts tended to use more sophisticated and more systematic 
interpretations, the more simplistic explanations still appear in these 
later writings due to the simple and didactic character of the texts. This 
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simplistic interpretation continued to be used in the school text books of 
the later period. For Ahmed Refik, Russia, France and Britain unjustly 
sent a navy against ‘us’ to burn the Ottoman fleet at Navarino. 129 Ali 
Seydi and Ali Re§ad wrote of this ‘Navarino incident which will never 
be forgotten by the Ottomans' in their school history text book 
published in the same year and for the same year of the rii§diye. no This 
burning of the Ottoman fleet at Navarino was regarded by Ahmed Hasir 
and Mustafa Muhsin as a ‘trampling on international law and one of the 
stains which could not be wiped off the history of civilization.’ 131 

In the Republican texts, although the development of a national 
consciousness among the Greeks, fostered by the dissemination of 
national ideas through churches and schools, was put forward as an 
important factor in the Morean uprising, the establishment of a Greek 
state without the intervention of the Great Powers was inconceivable. 132 
Nationalism seemed secondary for the establishment of the Greek 
nation-state. Even so-called “national ideas” were imported from these 
Great Powers through education and trade. Kopriiluzade Mehmed Fuad 
made clear the link between European intervention and the 
establishment of the Greek state in a section of his book called 
‘Balkanlar da Milliyet Fikirleri’ (National Ideas in the Balkans): ‘The 
idea of ‘nationalism’ which appeared at the beginning of the last 
century, the theory that ‘every nation must be an independent state,’ 
gave rise, in a very short time, to the birth of ‘Greece,’ with the help 
only of the European states.’ 133 The dependent character of the uprising 
was thus made even clearer by assigning the ‘national ideas' not to 
indigenous sources but, yet again, to outside powers, thus undermining 
the legitimacy of the uprising, represented by Greece itself as a national 

134 

movement. 

The late nineteenth-century Ottoman historian thus represented the 
Balkans very much within the centre-periphery paradigm, assigning no 
concept of “sentient being” to the areas of the periphery whose very 
existence depended not on their own aspirations and actions but on a 
centre, be it Istanbul or elsewhere. Uprisings in the European territory 
of the Ottoman empire were not nationalist movements but simply the 
revolts of a periphery against the centre, motivated not by nationalism 
but due to outside provocation, a naturally rebellious character, or 
simply the bad behaviour of an over-pampered people. Although 
nationalism came to be used more and more in the interpretations of the 
later Ottoman historians and, especially, of those of the early Republic, 
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essentially the late nineteenth-century understanding continued through 
into the Republic and the interpretation of the uprisings remained 
framed within the centre-periphery paradigm and explained largely 
using the arguments of the Ottoman historians of the nineteenth 
century. 



4 


THE BALKAN PEOPLES AND THE 
BALKAN STATES 


In the meantime, the Ottoman army had already set out, and truths 
and untruths were spawned. But there was something that 

unsettled the people of the peninsula even more than the 

approaching army: the word “Balkan”. Before the Turks even set 
foot on the peninsula, they baptized it and its people with this 
name, and this name stuck to them, like new scales on the body of 
an aged reptile. The people were at their wits’ end. They twisted 
in their sleep as if they were trying to shake off this name, but the 
result was the opposite - the name clung to them all the more 
forcefully, as if it wanted to become one with their skin. They 
now realized that, divided as they had always been, they had 

never given their peninsula a name. Some had called it 

“Ulyricum”, some “New Byzantium”, others had opted for 
“Alpania” because of the peninsula’s alps, or “Great Slovenia” 
because of the Slav, and so on. Now it was too late to do anything, 
and so, without a common name, but with a name bestowed upon 
them by the enemy, they marched to battle and defeat. 1 

For Ismail Kadare, the peoples of the Balkans were ‘baptized’ by the 
Turk, the enemy, the other, the Turk who was also a curse on the 
region: ‘The eleven peoples of the peninsula had to stumble along 
within a communal shell named “Balkan”, and it seemed that nobody 
gave them a second thought, unless to anathematize them: “You cursed 
wretches!”' 2 
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This picture presented by Kadare of the Balkan peoples welded into 
union by Ottoman imposition is far more related to a twentieth-century 
necessity than historical reality for not only did the Ottomans not give 
the name to the region but they did not have the concept of the Balkans 
as one region and of its peoples as one whole. In Ottoman histories, 
there was no concept of a “Balkan” attack, or an uprising by “the 
Balkan people,” but rather regional insurrection by, for example, 
Montenegrins. The Balkans as a region and the Balkan people did not 
appear as a totality in these late nineteenth-century texts. 

Ottoman definition of the peoples in the European territories of the 
empire was not based on nation-states or a well-demarcated region. The 
main identifier for the Ottoman elite was religion: Christian (Latin, 
Orthodox, Armenian), Muslim and Jewish. However, there was neither 
a clear juxtaposition of Christian reaya versus Muslim reaya nor an 
equality among Christians, nor even among Orthodox Christians. Just 
as the territorial borders could fluctuate, so could religious boundaries, 
due to variables other than religious ones, such as material benefit, 
customs, or simply the need to survive. This fluidity of borders was not 
merely something which existed in practice among the people but was 
recognized by the nineteenth-century Ottoman historians themselves. 
These historians approached this fluidity of boundaries among religious 
groups judgmentally. However, this judgmental approach does not 
necessarily imply a negative or positive attitude. The criterion, which 
the authors used in order to decide what was good or bad, was state¬ 
centric and based on the need for the maintenance of effective state 
control in the periphery. While for Mehmed Salahi, both Muslims and 
Christians were to be equally condemned in the uprisings in Crete, for 
Kamil Kapudan the Latin population of I^kodra (Skodra), together with 
the Muslim population, deserved praise, while the Orthodox population 
did not. Such judgments were thus not based on any religious criteria 
but purely on benefit to the central state. 3 

The self-identification of the Ottoman historian with the centre 
further drove him to perceive the people of the periphery as inferior. 
This is clear from the stereotypic and repetitive attributions made to 
different groups of people in the Ottoman European territories. 
According to Mehmed Salahi, the concessions given to the Cretans, 
regardless of their religion, were premature since they were not 
sufficiently advanced to handle them. 4 In the Republican texts, these 
“less developed” Cretans were ‘rebellious’ (ihtilalci) 5 and ‘ill- 
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tempered’ (hircin). 6 A similar attitude is evident in Kamil Kapudan’s 
approach to Montenegro. He represented Montenegrins as primitive in 
every aspect of life. Their houses were mere huts built of stone and dry 
tree branches with no modern furniture, such as sofas or armchairs. All 
existing signs of modernity in Montenegro, such as new weapons and a 
hospital, were provided by the Russian government. The Montenegrins 
were not even, for Kamil Kapudan, proper Christians and he called 
them ‘half Christian’ (nim Hristiyan) due to their religious customs, 
which were not in conformity with Orthodoxy. 7 Although Ahmed 
Cevdet Pa§a described the Montenegrin practice of cutting off the noses 
and ears of Muslims as barbarous (‘amelat-i vah§iyane’), he objected 
fiercely to European justification of Montenegrin behaviour which was 
based on the view that ‘the Montenegrins are a barbarous people.’ 8 
Thus, although Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a regarded these actions as 
barbarous, he did not accept the European approach that what the 
Montenegrins did had to be accepted because they were barbarous and 
therefore not to be judged by the rules of civilized society. Ahmed 
Rasim too perceived this Montenegrin practice as barbarity: ‘The 
barbarity which the Montenegrins deemed appropriate for Ottoman 
prisoners of war fostered hatred. They cut off their noses and ears and 
shooed the prisoners away.’ 9 This labelling of the Montenegrins as a 
people who were primitive and barbarous (vah§i) continued in the 
Republican era, and in 1933, Ak£uraoglu Yusuf described 
Montenegrins as ‘half barbarous’ (nim vah§i). 10 Three years later, Halil 
Sedes, a retired army general, wrote of the Montenegrins’ interest in 
war: ‘For this people who lived deprived of prosperity, welfare and 
happiness, in short, the pleasures of life, in conditions of half savagery, 
war was perceived in fact as an agreeable occupation.’ Montenegrins, 
whom ‘the requirement of the natural formations of their county made 
powerful and strong,’ and who ‘because of their life style, shepherded 
and wandered, generally with guns on their shoulders,’ living on 
hunting and even banditry won military esteem. 11 

This belittling and reducing the rebelling Ottoman subjects to a level 
of primitive barbarity, evident in Ottoman representations of the 
Montenegrins, can also be seen in the use of the imagery related to pigs 
and pig herding. This seems to have appeared in the period of the 
Balkan Wars. In the poem, ‘Balkanlar DestanT (The Epic of the 
Balkans), first published in 1912, Ziya Gokalp refers to pig herders: 
‘God said that where the crescent appeared/ that place was Turan, so 
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take it back,/ pig herders cannot be kings/ in the country of God, in 
Turan.’ 12 This theme was picked up by Halil Sedes in his 1934 history 
of the Ottoman-Serbian campaign, when he described the profession of 
Kara Yorgi (Karadjordje Petrovic), ‘the grandfather of the royal house 
of modern-day Yugoslavia,’ as that of a pig herder. 11 

Ak£uraoglu Yusuf also attributed this profession to Kara Yorgi and 
was dismissive of the Serbian rebels. At the head of the Serbian rebels 

there was a pig herder called Kara Yorgi, who had learned a little 
soldiering as an insignificant officer in Austria. The band gathered 
around him consisted only of pig herders who drove pigs in the 
mountains and forests, and who, because of their work, were 
always armed and accustomed to having no constraints, and 
highway robbers and village raiders who were shown and 
applauded in Serbian songs as if they were national heroes. 14 

In the school text books written by Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa 
Muhsin, the Serbs were merely peasants who herded pigs and cultivated 
corn. Milos Obrenovic, who was ‘the long-time opponent and rival of 
Kara Yorgi’ and who became ‘the ba^knez (reis) of the Serbs,’ was, in 
this account, a pig trader. 15 

In the same way as the Ottoman historians did not conceive any 
unity of Balkan peoples, so too did they fail to see any unity of Balkan 
states. Although, with the Berlin Treaty (1878), the Ottoman empire 
lost her suzerainty over Serbia, the Danubian Principalities and 
Montenegro, and was forced to accept the autonomy of Bulgaria, this 
crucial change in the map of the region did not find an immediate 
reflection in the Ottoman historiography of the area. The history texts 
which appeared after the Congress of Berlin followed the mind set of 
the pre-Congress period, despite the fact that the authors of these texts 
were well aware of the new shape of the region and what repercussions 
this new order might bring. 

Indeed the Ottoman statesmen of the period were very well 
informed about the developments in Europe, a constant deluge of 
reports and telegrams arriving constantly in Istanbul from the Ottoman 
embassies in Europe, together with a mass of translations from various 
European newspapers. The Ottoman government was highly aware of 
the centrality of European politics for the survival of the empire. This 
did not however lead to any conception of a viable Balkan unit, for, 
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although concerned over potential alliances between various Balkan 
states, the Ottoman government was convinced that no such unity 
would emerge without Great Power instigation, and no such Great 
Power support would, they felt, ever be forthcoming. 

The Ottoman approach is made evident by the government’s actions 
over the ‘quadruple alliance,’ rumours of which were reported to 
Istanbul in 1883. Alarmed, the Ottoman government asked its 
embassies in Europe to investigate whether this news was true or not. 16 
The main reason for this agitation seems to have been the visit of the 
Bulgarian Prince Alexander to the Greek King George in Athens and 
his acceptance by the Greek government as a representative of an equal 
state in the region, as made clear by the Greek reception of him. 
Moreover, the private talk between the Prince and the King also 
attracted the attention of the Ottoman government and increased 
concerns over the possibility of an alliance, at least between Greece and 
Bulgaria. 17 The Bulgarian Prince’s visit in the same month to Cetinje 
(Cetina), the capital of Montenegro, where he was received with great 
enthusiasm by both the Montenegrin government and by the people, 
further agitated the Ottoman authorities. 18 

Ottoman diplomats from Vienna and Rome telegraphed the 
government reporting that, on the basis of their correspondence with 
Austrian and Italian statesmen, there was no such quadruple alliance. 19 
Further, the Ottoman ambassador in Berlin wrote that the German 
Emperor guaranteed the status-quo in the Balkan peninsula. 20 Although 
the Ottomans were concerned over any political alliance in the region 
and especially over Bulgarian intentions concerning Eastern Rumeli 
and the Balkan mountains, 21 the Ottoman government did not perceive 
the ‘Balkan’ states as a political, social or cultural whole which defined 
its identity thus. Any doubt the Ottoman government might have had 
over a possible alliance was erased by the assurance given by various 
Great Power representatives that the political incompatibilities of the 
Balkan entities made any such alliance impossible. This further 
strengthened Ottoman lack of any conception of a Balkan identity 
because no such indigenous structure was perceived and if any such 
structure were to emerge it would only be as a result of European 
intervention or support. 

The action of the Serbian Prince, Milan Obrenovic, in 1886 served 
to demonstrate further that in fact no such anti-Ottoman Balkan unity 
did exist. After acknowledging the lack of Ottoman trust in Serbia due 
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to the events of the recent past, and the Serbian seizure of ‘her natural 
right of independence,’ 22 the Prince, urging the ambassador to ‘let by¬ 
gones be by-gones,’ went on to propose an anti-Russian alliance against 
the increasing Russian influence in the Balkan Peninsula and even a 
possible Russian invasion of Bulgaria which would threaten the peace 
and order of the whole peninsula. The Ottoman empire was, for the 
Prince, the only state that could stand against Russian ambitions in the 
East. This proposal was repeated in a more cautious manner by the 
Serbian Minister of Foreign Affairs. After presenting the proposals, the 
Ottoman ambassador in Belgrade expressed his doubts that either the 
King or the Minister would have had the courage to propose this kind of 
an alliance against Russia without the knowledge and permission of 
Austria, who had considerable concerns over Russian influence in the 
region in which it, Austria, had a great interest. For the ambassador, 
therefore, this was in effect an Austrian plan against Russia which did 
not involve putting Austria herself at risk. 23 The Ottoman ambassador’s 
view of behind-the-scenes Austrian involvement was in line with the 
Ottoman perception of the Balkan states as being in a peripheral 
position vis-a-vis the Ottoman empire and any other Great Power 
outside the region. This denial of any existence other than as a 
periphery for the Balkan region might also explain why any statement 
by the representatives of the Great Powers carried more weight than 
those of even the kings of the Balkan nation-states on issues directly 
related to the region, for such states could only function in relation to a 
centre be it Ottoman or one of the Great Powers. This idea that the 
Balkan entities needed centre(s) to exist blocked any conception of the 
region as an independent unit and its people as a whole even in the later 
Ottoman and early Republican era. 

Apart from being denied an existence as a single entity, the Balkan 
states, rather in the way the peoples too were denigrated or belittled, 
were seen as being small states. The European description of the Balkan 
states as ‘little Balkan governments,’ 24 in contrast to the big states i.e. 
the Great Powers, was embraced by the Ottoman intellectuals as a 
reflection of the central position attributed to the Ottoman state. 
Bulgaria was referred to as Tittle Bulgaria’ by Mehmed Bey, a ‘Young 
Turk’ whom, the ‘British archaeological traveller,’ 25 William Ramsay 
met shortly after the 1908 Revolution while traveling to Istanbul by 
train. Mehmed Bey heavily criticised British intervention in Ottoman 
politics and protested that ‘not even Russia had ever so openly and 
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rudely dictated its desires to little Bulgaria, as England did in that case 
to Turkey.' 26 Greece too was represented as ‘little’ in a poem written 
during the Greco-Ottoman War in 1897, in which Vahyi Efendi, 
lieutenant commander from Crete, asked: ‘Oh Greek, you took this 
kingdom but yesterday, can a puppy stand against a lion, I wonder?’ 27 
This belittling of the Greek state emerged again in the period of the 
unification of Crete with Greece, when the poet Akil Koyuncu referred 
to the Greek crown being a gift from the Ottomans. 28 

A few years later Ahmed Rasim wrote disparagingly of Greece, 
commenting that since Greece owed its existence to the Great Powers, 
it would inevitably be forced to capitulate to the pressure of the Allied 
powers and enter the war on their side, a fact which thus reduced 
Greece’s so-called independence to nothing. ‘Well,’ as Ahmed Rasim 
said, ‘these are the results of being raised under that sort of wing. The 
time always comes when the hand of the protector turns to torture.’ 29 

For Cemal Pa§a, the ‘little’ Balkan states were an irritation, due to 
their constantly raising an outcry over minority problems, problems 
which he agreed existed but which were not of major consequence and 
which could be sorted out without all this unnecessary fuss. For him, in 
fact, the problem was not the minorities but the noise created by the 
‘little Balkan governments.’ 30 This categorization of the Balkan states 
as Tittle Balkan states’ continued in the Republican era. According to a 
1945 school history text book, the Balkan alliance during the Balkan 
Wars was made between ‘the little Balkan states’ (Balkanh kiigiik 
devletler). 31 Sometimes this categorization was used to refer to the 
nineteenth-century context. Halil inalcik, for instance, refers in 1943 to 
‘the little Balkan states’ (kiigiik Balkan devletleri), Romania, Greece 
and Serbia, which had left Ottoman sovereignty with Russian help. 32 

This vision of little Balkan states resulted in great frustration among 
the Ottoman elite, whose humiliation brought about by the defeat in the 
Balkan War was increased because these little states about whom they 
had spoken so disparagingly, were victorious over the Ottoman empire. 
Defeat at the hands of ‘the little Balkan states’ was seen as much more 
humiliating than defeat by the Great Powers. Atojuraoglu Yusuf wrote 
in Turk Yurdu just after the Balkan Wars of the Ottoman shame and 
frustration created by being beaten by those who had been ‘our subjects 
for five centuries.’ 33 This feeling was echoed in another account written 
in the same period: 
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After ruling with total power over the three great continents of the 
world for 600 years, we were finally expelled from Rumeli. We 
were driven even out by our former shepherds and servants. We 
must not remove from our hearts until the Day of Judgment the 
pain of this insulting blow which we have received. 34 

This Ottoman despair at the end of the Balkan War was discussed 
much later by Yusuf Hikmet Bayur who explained Ottoman anger at the 
Balkan states’ attempt to interfere, alongside the Great Powers, in the 
internal affairs of the Ottoman empire. The Balkan states aspired to be 
part of the Great Power club, to ‘be a member of the court together with 
Great Powers, to give orders to the Ottomans and to pronounce 
sentence.’ 35 

For the Ottoman historian of the nineteenth century, the Balkans as 
a unit did not exist. When, partly as a result of necessity, the Ottoman 
historian did begin to conceive of Balkan states, such states were 
‘little,’ and their independence was a fiction for they were creatures of 
the Great Powers. This attitude coloured the 1930s’ Turkish political 
scene and was influential in Turkey’s dealings with her Balkan 
neighbours. For the Turkish ambassador in Athens who wrote a report 
on the proposed ‘Balkan Union’ (Balkan Birligi) for the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in 1932, what was important was not the individual 
Balkan states, such as Albania and Bulgaria, but the positions of the 
Great Powers, particularly Italy and France. The Great Powers, who all 
had their own, divergent interests in the region, were not likely to look 
with favour on the creation of a Balkan Union. 36 In fact, any such unity 
was threatened not merely by Great Power interest, but also, to an 
extent, by the regional players themselves. According to Professor 
Ormanjiyev, the head of the Executive Committee of the Society of 
Thrace (Trakya Cemiyeti Icra Komitesi Reisi) which aimed at the 
annexation of Eastern Thrace to Bulgaria, the Balkan Pact was a 
reflection of ‘the injustices perpetrated against the Bulgarian nation 
which was beginning to rise yet again from the ashes like a phoenix.’ 
Turkey was the main culprit of such injustice since it was the Ottoman 
empire which had expelled the Bulgarians in 1913. Greece too was 
guilty of expelling Bulgarians from its soil. Since the Balkan Pact was 
based on such injustice, it was, in the opinion of Ormanjiyev, doomed 
to failure. 37 
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In the Republican era, the Balkans as a regional designation was 
very much political rather than geographical. For Ali Re§ad in 1926 a 
Balkan state was one which had land in the Balkan Peninsula. Thus 
Austria-Hungary became a Balkan state by invading Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 38 With the signing of the Balkan Pact, Turkey too, for the 
first time, became a Balkan state. For Yusuf Hikmet Bayur in 1935, the 
Balkans consisted of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Romania, Yugoslavia 
and Turkey. 39 

With the Balkan Wars, and more especially with the creation of the 
Repulic, the texts began to use the word ‘Balkanlilar.’ 40 But what 
exactly does this term signify? Literally it means the ones from the 
Balkans, but as used in late Ottoman and Republican contexts, these 
‘ones’ were the nation states in the Balkans. The term did not mean 
Balkan peoples, a people united by a common social and cultural bond. 
Any such commonality existed only in the realm of discourse, and was 
used, for example, by Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk in a speech given at the 
last session of the Second Balkan Conference in the Turkish Parliament 
in Ankara in 1931: 

Whatever social and political face the Balkan nations present, it is 
necessary not to forget that they have common ancestors from the 
same blood and from related tribes who came from Central Asia. 
The mass of people who for thousands of years came one after 
another along the northern and the southern routes of the Black 
Sea like waves of the sea and who settled in the Balkans, even 
though they carried different names, are in reality nothing other 
than [people] from sibling tribes who emerged from the same, 
single cradle with the same blood circulating in their veins. 41 

This idea of a Balkan commonality continued at the level of 
discourse after Atatiirk’s death. In a paper, published in 1946, in which 
he explained the reasons behind the creation of the Turkish History 
Thesis, Enver Ziya Karal quoted from Atatiirk’s speech which he used 
to demonstrate Atatiirk’s belief in ‘the concord between nationality and 
humanity.' 42 

Such commonality was not, however, something reflected in the 
reality on the ground. Any Turkish desire to create common reference 
points was viewed in the Balkans with irritation, suspicion, or ridicule. 
In 1933 a translation into French from an article in a Bulgarian 
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newspaper, Zaria, was sent from the Turkish embassy in Sofia to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and from there to the Prime Minister’s 
Office. The letter, which noted that the article ridiculed the Turkish 
History Congress, drew attention to various sentences which referred to 
Turkey’s desire, despite being merely a tiny state, to have itself 
recognized as a major power. The French translation of the article, 
entitled ‘Les fantaisies des historiens turcs,’ read as follows: 

II y a quelque temps, a Ankara s’est tenu un grand congres des 
historiens turcs. II a ete decide que les plus celebres historiens de 
Turquie ecritvent [.sic.] une vaste et juste histoire de la Turquie. 

Au congres un historien turc a declare que les turcs etaient le plus 
vieux peuple de la terre. II a fourni ses preuves a l’appui. Un autre 
historien est alle encore plus loin en affirmant devant le congres 
que les premiers etres humains, Adam et Eve, seraient egalement 
turcs... Comme preuve, il a montre que les noms de Adam et Eve 
repondent entierement aux mots turcs d’homme et femme. Une 
autre preuve les paradis serait quelque part en Asie-Mineure, d’oii 
plus tard les peuple turc envahit trimphalement [.vie.] FEurope. De 
tout temps les turcs ont souffert de la manie de turquiser tout, bien 
que jadis comme a present ils n’aient ete qu’un petit peuple. Au 
grande nation avec ses 13 millions d'habitants, n’a en verite que 
cinq millions et demi de purs turcs. Rien d’etonnant que les 
historiens turcs veuillent maintenant turquiser Adam et Eve 

• 43 

aussi. 

‘Les fantaisies des historiens turcs,’ existed also perhaps in the lack 
of an Ottoman conceptualization of a Balkan unity, either of peoples or 
states, and, coupled with this, a tendency to belittle the individuals and 
the individual states of the region. The later discourse construction of a 
common bond, evidenced in Mustafa Kemal’s speech, was without any 
foundation in the new political scene in which there existed an array of 
Balkan states one of which was, for specific, pragmatic and not 
necessarily enduring reasons, the new Republic of Turkey. 
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THE MULTI-IMAGES OF THE 
BALKANS 


Recurrent images of the Balkans appear in the history-writing from the 
late Ottoman to the early Republican period. The region was one of 
violence and barbarism, it was associated with migration and the spread 
of dangerous ideas, as well as sometimes offering a more positive 
example of the way forward to the historians both of the late Ottoman 
era and of the new Republic. It carried for both the Ottomans and the 
Turks a strong feeling of a fatherland in which the Danube played a 
significant role. Its image was also very closely bound up with two 
outside powers, Europe and Russia. What image applied depended in 
part on the author’s own particular choice, which could be based on his 
own relation to the region, such as for example being an emigrant from 
the area, or related to the changing domestic or international political 
scene. Further, although the images were constant, the recipients were 
not. Thus the image of violence was applied to the Bulgarians by 
Mahmud Celaleddin Pa§a in Mirat-i Hakikat, but to the Greeks by 
Ahmed Rasim. Again in school history text books published after the 
National Liberation War, it was Greek violence against civilians which 
was used to portray “the Balkans” as a violent and immoral aggressor. 

On occassion, government policy determined what image was 
applied to which state. By the 1930s’ much was being written against 
Bulgaria and published by private publishing houses, while anti-Greek 
publications, so common in the 1920s, were rare. Turkey had problems 
over the territorial claims of both Greece and Bulgaria, expressed in 
their state anthems. The desire to conquer Istanbul, expressed very 
clearly in the Bulgarian national anthem, ‘Shumi Maritza,’ was well- 
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known through Turkish publications of the period. 1 In contrast, the 
same desire on the part of the Greeks who sang ‘With our king at our 
head, we will go and take Istanbul and Hagia Sophia’ (Ba^imizda 
Krahmiz oldugu halde, gidip istanbulu ve Ayasofyayi alacagiz) in ‘the 
anthem of the Greek King,’ remained unpublished in Turkish sources 
and such information was filed away in the Republican archives for the 
information of the government only. 2 Politically, Turkey was at this 
point cementing good relations with Greece and thus was prepared to 
ignore any such inconvenient expressions of national ambition. 
Relations with Bulgaria, were, however, not good. In 1933 Prime 
Minister Ismet inonii gave financial support to various Bulgarian 
Turkish journalists, including M. Necmettin Deliorman, to ensure 
publications favorable to Turkey. However the political situation 
changed and in 1943, inonii, now President, banned the circulation of a 
pamphlet Bulgarya’daki 1,300,000 Tiirk (1,300,000 Turks in Bulgaria) 
written by various Turkish Bulgarians including Deliorman. 3 While 
Halil Yaver’s anti-Bulgarian books, which even attracted the attention 
of the Bulgarian press, were circulated freely in Turkey, in 1937, on the 
request of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, his book, Nereye Gidiyorsun 
Tiirkiye? (Turkey, Where are You Going?) published by ‘Gotenberg 
MatbaasT in Galata, was banned by the Turkish government. 4 In 
support of its request that the book be banned, the Ministry stated that 
the book ‘includes a detrimental publication against Yugoslavia, which 
is an ally of Turkey, and against the Balkan Pact’ and ‘causes 
complications for Turkish foreign policy and for Turkey’s internal 
position.’ 5 Images were thus not merely related to the historian’s choice 
but also to the political circumstances of the time which dictated which 
country a particular image was applied to. In the 1920s’, the image of 
brutality was applied to Greece, but in the 1930s’, the recipient of that 
image was Bulgaria. 


The Balkans and Europe 

One of the central pillars of Ottoman and Turkish historiographical 
treatment of the Balkan region, which continued as a constant and 
unchanging factor, unbroken by the transformation from empire to 
Republic, is made up of Ottoman/Turkish responses to European claims 
of superiority over the East. Without understanding the centrality of the 
European civilization debate for the Ottomans and Turks, it is 
impossible to understand the reasons behind the image of the Balkans 
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as a space of confrontation with Europe in Ottoman and Republican 
historiography, or Ottoman and Turkish sensibilities over the region. 

For much of nineteenth-century Europe, there was an unbridgeable 
gap between the “rational Occident’’ and the “irrational Orient,” a 
belief which was not merely imperialistic but was perceived to be based 
on sound reasoning. 6 Lord Cromer regarded the ‘Turkish oriental mind’ 
as something quite incomprehensible. Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign 
Secretary during the First World War, recalled Cromer’s remarks: 

If it is important to you to know what an Oriental is going to do 
you must ask yourself three questions: (1) What would you 
yourself do under the same conditions? (2) What do you think the 
wisest man you know would do? (3) What do you think the 
Oriental will do? When you have answered these questions you 
will know three things that the Oriental certainly will not do. 
Nearer to his intention than that you cannot get. 7 

European self-confidence about the superiority of European 
civilization and belief that European civilization was destined to be the 
only “new” and “advanced” civilization, were the back-bone of the 
European intellectual paradigm, although according to Braudel, finding 
a clear definition of civilization in the nineteenth-century European 
intellectual realm is not possible. 8 Nevertheless, despite the lack of a 
coherent understanding of civilization or a clear definition of European 
civilization within Europe, the Ottoman empire was in comparison 
considered “barbarous” or “semi-barbarous.” The Ottoman empire 
played the role of the “other” to European civilization whose image was 
fashioned to an extent by using the Ottoman empire and the world of 
Islam as a mirror to show what European civilization was certainly not. 
This was not new, for Machiavelli defined Europe by contrasting it with 
the Ottoman state, in effect arguing that ‘we’ are European because 
‘we’ are not Ottoman. 9 The concept of the barbarous Ottoman, too, was 
not new. For Piccolomini, later Pope Pius II (1458-1464), the Turks 
were ‘the most cruel among men, enemies of civilized living and 
learning.’ 10 What was new, however, was the Ottoman response and the 
empire’s desire and attempt to defend itself against the European claims 
of superiority and prove that, in fact, such claims were unfounded. 

The Ottoman elite, which came increasingly to experience at first 
hand the European attitude to the Ottoman state and her culture as a 
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result of travelling to Europe as exiles, students, tourists or government 
representatives, was very well informed about the European intellectual 
paradigm, established on the perception of European civilization as the 
only “civilization.” These ideas disseminated through the European 
countries, were almost immediately transmitted into Ottoman domains 
both via European newspapers, books and journals, 11 and through the 
Ottoman press, which published both translations of these European 
ideas or responses to them. Such responses could also be published in 
book form. 

These Ottoman responses to the European challenge over 
civilization are epitomised in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
by the works of Namik Kemal. Nannk Kemal did not in fact have any 
clear definition of what was meant by European civilization, something 
even the Europeans themselves had failed to define. He established a 
direct link between civilization and progress, to which humans were 
naturally inclined. For him, civilization was equal to technology, 
science and modern methods in business, none of which were restricted 
to Europe, while European lifestyle and culture did not form part of his 
understanding of civilization. For him, thus, there was no need to adopt 
European culture and lifestyle in order to be civilized: 

Now if we want to adopt civilization, wherever we find true 
public works of this kind, we shall take them. Just as we do not 
need to adopt the eating of leech kebap from the Chinese in order 
to be civilized, we are not under any obligation [to accept] 
European dancing or imitate their marriage practices. 12 

Parallel to this view, Namik Kemal argued strongly that Europe did 
not understand the Ottoman empire or the East. This was a response in 
part to the European charge of barbarity and irrationality. In response to 
Ernest Renan’s claims over the incompatibility of Islam and 
education, 13 Namik Kemal defended Islam’s role in education, arguing 
that Islam, in fact, paved the way for the development of education and 
attacked the European lack of information about it. 14 This was not the 
first time that Namik Kemal had attacked Europe over its ignorance of 
the East, for he had already published in 1872 an article, ‘Avrupa §arki 
Bilmez’ (Europe does not know the East). 15 Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a, too, 
underlined in Tezakir the European lack of knowledge about Islam, an 
essential element of the Ottoman empire for Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a who 
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came from the ulema. Upon being corrected over his belief in the 
existence of clergy in Islam, the French ambassador commented ‘I have 
lived in Istanbul for a long time, [but] I have not apparently been able 
sufficiently to learn about it.’ Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a noted this startling 
lack of knowledge of Islam exhibited even by a European 
representative in the Ottoman empire and went on to say: 

You lived in Beyoglu. 16 You could not have learnt about the 
conditions of the Ottoman empire or even of the spirit of Istanbul 
properly. Beyoglu is an isthmus between Europe and the Islamic 
lands. From here you see Istanbul through a telescope, but the 
telescopes which you used were always warped. 17 

Some argued that European civilization was not in fact from Europe 
but from the Arabs, i.e. from Islam. Akyigitzade Musa, a migrant from 
Russia who had worked as a history teacher and a customs officer 
controlling the entry of books and newspapers in Sirkeci (Istanbul), 
argued in 1315/1897 that the roots of contemporary European 
civilization were Islamic. Contrary to the argument used, for example, 
by Hegel, giving Islamic civilization only the role of transmitter of 
ancient philosophy to Europe, 18 Akyigitzade Musa attributed an 
integral role to Islamic civilization, in which ‘Turks’ also had a part, 
through which the Europeans both received civilization and as a result 
of which the ‘vah§i’ (wild, barbarous) Europeans became civilized. 19 In 
this way, the author not only reversed the European claims of 
superiority of their own civilization, but also legitimised the adoption of 
European civilization, whose roots lay in Islamic civilization. 
§emseddin Sami, who was educated in a Greek school, blamed 
Christianity for the decline of Greek civilization. It was, however, Islam 
which had brought back Greek civilization, Europe thus receiving 
Greek civilization which the Europeans claimed as the root of the 
European civilization, from Islamic civilization. 20 

In a booklet published in Istanbul in 1302/1885 (1886), Gaspirah 
Ismail (Ismail Gaspiranski), a journalist from the Crimea and a relative 
of Akcuraoglu Yusuf, totally rejected any idea of adoption of European 
civilization. For him, European civilization was not something new but 
was rather ‘Old Greek, New European’ (Eski Yunanli taze Avrupali), 
an old civilization doomed to vanish due to the lack of ‘justice’ in 
European societies for the vast majority of the population. He equated 
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European civilization with ‘Christian civilization’ and likened it to a 
fine looking and well made up woman whose teeth were, in fact, false, 
whose hair was artificial, whose breasts were made bigger by the 
addition of cotton wool and whose body under her fine taffeta clothes 
was scarred. 21 Gaspirali perceived Islamic civilization as an alternative 
to European civilization, which aspired through colonization to swallow 
up other parts of the world. However, Gaspirali did not denounce 
European science and technology, since he did not perceive them as 
parts of European civilization, but advocated their adoption. In this 
respect, his understanding of European civilization, excluding science 
and technology and taking only the way of living and culture as a part 
of civilization, differed from that of Namik Kemal and Ziya Gokalp. 

Contrary to Gaspirali Ismail’s total rejection of European 
civilization, another view advocating total adoption of European 
civilization, perceived not only as science and technology but also as 
life style and culture, found supporters among the Ottoman elite in the 
Abdulhamidian era. The followers of this view also attempted to 
demonstrate that the Ottomans were a part of European civilization and 
that the European accusation of Ottoman barbarity was groundless. The 
novel, Salon Ko$eIerinde, written in 1905 by Safveti Ziya, who was one 
of the Edebiyat-i Cedide writers, displayed the struggle of the Ottoman 
elite with the European preconceptions of the Ottoman and the Turk. 
The novel, published in an Istanbul journal, Ser\’et-i Fiinun, told the 
story of a “Europeanized” Ottoman man who socialized in the foreign 
quarters of Istanbul and tried to prove by waltzing like a European that 
he was ‘civilized’ to an English girl with whom he had fallen in love: 

Instead of demented and childish behaviour giving way to feelings 
which, like love and desire, are temporary, forgettable, and leave 
behind them frustration, separation, and regret, and leaving to one 
side all that daydreaming, I changed my plan of action, thinking 
that it would be necessary to prove to an English girl and an 
English family that Turkishness within a society is not an example 
of barbarity, but an adornment, and that the Turks too are a 
civilized nation. 22 


Even in this non-political, romantic novel, the Europeanized 
character, who was ready to accommodate to European culture, 
exhibited a reactionary attitude to the European perception of the Turk 
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and fought against this “misperception” by dancing, an activity which 
Namik Kemal did not regard as something necessary in order to be 
civilized. 23 

All these responses shaped in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries continued to exist in the ideologically uncertain atmosphere of 
the post-1908 period. As in the pre-1908 era, in this new era, too, the 
Ottoman elite was very receptive to European views on the Ottoman 
empire. Mehmed Bey complained to Ramsay about The Times 
newspaper because of its biased coverage of the Ottoman empire and 
contemporary developments within the empire. 24 After recounting his 
conversation with this Mehmed Bey, Ramsay noted: ‘The whole matter 
shows how much importance is attached in Turkish circles to the 
opinions expressed in the foreign press, and how much harm may be 
done by the leading newspapers of Europe through unintelligent and 
harsh criticism of the internal affairs of other countries.’ 25 

With the deposition of Abdiilhamid II, a new era in the writing of 
history texts started. The recent history of the Ottoman empire was 
included in the new texts, unlike the practice prevalent in the 
Abdiilhamidian era in which the history texts did not detail recent 
historical events or did not mention anything about the near past at all. 
This attempt at integration of recent events into school history texts was 
designed to legitimize the ‘July 10 Revolution’ (10 Temmuz ihtilali) as 
a just intervention and political turning point in Ottoman history, and to 
deligitimize the deposed sultan Abdiilhamid and his practice of power 
in the eyes of the new generation. These new histories continued to use 
the internal organizations of sections followed by Ahmed Vefik’s 
Fezleke, accepted as the first text book to adopt the European style of 
periodization of history, but also, unlike their predecessors, included 
sections on Ottoman civilization as a response to the ideological needs 
of the new regime. 

Two history texts dated 1327/1911, written respectively by Ahmed 
Refik and jointly by Ali Re^ad and Ali Seydi, all of whom were integral 
to history text book production and education in the last years of 
Abdiilhamid, throughout the Ittihad ve Terakki era and into the 
Republic, responded to all the requirements of the new regime: to 
demonize Abdiilhamid, to present the 10th of July as the day of 
salvation and to prove the existence of an Ottoman civilization. The 
books, according to a statement printed on the cover pages, were 
prepared ‘according to the programme’ (programa gore) for the second 
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year of the rti$diye , presumably referring here to the curriculum issued 
by the Ministry of Education. Ali Re§ad and Ali Seydi further 
underlined that their book was in accordance with the latest 
‘programme.’ In his chapters on the periods 1003-1203/1594-1789 and 
1203-1327/1789-1909, Ahmed Refik includes a section in each on 
Ottoman civilization subdivided into ‘sultans,’ ‘statesmen,’ ‘army and 
navy,’ ‘finance,’ ‘art and industry’ and ‘foreign affairs.’ 26 In each of 
these, he sets out to demonstrate, rather simplisticly, the presence of an 
Ottoman civilization, which, for him, apparently merely consists of 
having, for example, a good army, or an efficient navy. In contrast, Ali 
Re§ad and Ali Seydi end their book with a section devoted to Ottoman 
civilization designed to prove an Ottoman contribution to “civilization” 
in, for example, army and architecture, and to negate the accusations of 
Ottoman barbarity. For the authors, ‘the Ottomans were in any case 
from the beginning of their organization a civilized people. They did 
not destroy the works of the Romans, Byzantines and Seljuks which 
they found in the areas where they set up their governments. On the 
contrary they benefited from them.’ 27 After implicitly negating the 
European image of the Ottoman empire and demonstrating the Ottoman 
contribution to “civilization” and the European debt to the Ottomans 
from whom they had in fact learned much, the authors responded to 
another accusation, that the Ottomans did not leave any trace of 
civilization on their lands. Ottoman domains were so vast that it was 
impossible to create ‘works of civilization’ (asar-i medeniye) and even 
those which did exist remained unnoticed. The second reason for this 
scarcity of the signs of civilization was that the Ottomans were 
constantly forced to fight against their enemies making it impossible to 
concentrate on works of civilization: 

Yes, we were a military government, we spent our lives in war. 
But if Ottoman history is studied well, it will be seen that the wars 
we ourselves initiated were few, indeed very few. Our enemies 
always come against us, we are then forced to come against 
them. 28 

Further, for a century ‘the whole world’ had struggled with the 
Ottomans, and therefore the Ottoman government had been unable to 
focus on science and education. This had led to the corruption of public 
morality and supremacy of ignorance so that recently the people and 
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soldiers had prevented everything, which the state wanted to do. These 
problems apart, however, the authors stressed the inherent civilization 
of the Ottomans: ‘Otherwise, from the point of view of natural ability, 
there is no difference between us and the other civilized nations.’ 29 

The response to European claims of superiority at the level of 
school text books, which inevitably reflected state requirements, formed 
part of a wider debate among the Ottoman elite. Under Abdulhamid, 
this debate within the Ottoman empire had tended to be defensive, 
either Ottoman civilization was presented as the best or, in the event of 
adoptation from Europe, such adoptation was presented as acceptable 
since European civilization in any case came from the Arab and Islamic 
world. In the post-Abdiilhamidian era, there is a shift towards a more 
aggressive stand together with a sense of the victimization of the 
Islamic world in the face of European civilization, now equated with 
imperialism. While the challenge stays the same and while the 
responses too could be fundamentally the same, there is a sharper, more 
aggressive and more threatening attitude, which reflects the new harder- 
edged approach of the ittihad ve Terakki era in general. 

One of the responses among the Ottoman elite was acceptance of 
the great danger in which the Ottoman empire found itself and, 
consequently, of the need to imitate European models in order to 
survive. Prens Sabahaddin, the nephew of Abdulhamid II, was 
extremely concerned about this threat to the Ottoman empire which he 
argued had already been expelled from Europe and would soon be 
expelled from Asia. 30 In contrast to Gaspirah Ismail, for whom in 1885 
British society was an example of the inequalities and decadence of 
Europe which would ultimately lead to its downfall, 31 Prens Sabahaddin 
in 1334/1916 advocated, as one of the ideas for ensuring the survival of 
the state, the creating of a landed aristocracy similar to that in Britain 
which would both share power with the centre and would also be 
economically effective in exploiting agricultural lands within the 
empire which were currently underused. 32 

By no means all advocated imitation, and the post-1908 period 
witnessed fierce and total rejection of European civilization. For one 
author, whose elderly father had been killed by the Bulgarians in 
Dimetoka during the Balkan Wars, ‘the civilization of the twentieth 
century is anti-Muslim,’ something which in any case ‘we all knew and 
this time we understood it better and believed it more.’ 33 The journal, 
Sirat-i Miistakim, later called Sebiliirre^ad, was an important platform 
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for the discussion of the Ottoman and Islamic confrontation with 
Europe over the subject of civilization. Although this journal was later 
labeled ‘Islamist’ by modern historians, 34 this kind of a categorization is 
somewhat misleading since among the writers of the journal were well- 
known “Turkists” such as Agaoglu Ahmed and Akcuraoglu Yusuf. The 
journal, thus, was addressed to a wider readership with its wide range of 
writers from both within Ottoman domains and from outside. In a 
1327/1911 article, the confrontation between the East and West was 
presented as a confrontation between the crescent and the cross, in 
which the crescent was victimized by the bloodthirsty European 
civilization: 

If we unite, let us be sure that no one can bend our arm. In an 
instant casting aside ‘the oppression and tyranny’ of the cross 
which we have borne on our shoulders for a thousand years and 
flinging it in the face of these false civilized ones, we will have 
performed our humane and Islamic duty. 35 

This concept of a false or fake civilization continues in the 
Republican era as a part of the representation of Europe in school texts. 
A history text from 1926 clearly shows Turkish resentment over the 
lack of European concern for the aggression of the Balkan states against 
the Muslim population during the Balkan War: ‘Europe, falsely 
claiming civilization, remained merely a spectator of such oppression 
and previously unwitnessed barbarity.’ 36 This statement also carries 
with it the implied criticism of double standards, a criticism explicitly 
underlined in the 1327/1911 text referred to above. Here the author 
contrasts European attitudes to barbarity, acceptable against Muslims, 
but not Christians: 

Nothing is left unwritten, nothing is left unsaid when a bandit who 
attacks our soldiers on the Bulgarian or Greek frontier is disposed 
off. But when they burn our villages and cut off the ears and noses 
of our wretched Muslim brothers, we remain silent. When we are 
about to send soldiers against our own ignorant subjects who are 
revolting only due to provocation, the big (!) English newspaper 
[77;e] Times seeks to say that we cannot do anything against the 
Christians, the Catholic Albanians, who have revolted, because of 
the Austrian right of protection over the Catholics. European 
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newspapers were applauding the [Ottoman] government for 
severely punishing the rebels during last year’s Albanian revolt. 
This year, the same newspapers were defending the people from 
the same ethnic group, but only because they were Christian, and 
were talking about our soldiers’ barbarous treatment of them. So 
this is how European civilization behaves! 37 

This image of a monstrous, imperialistic and fake European 
civilization is visible also in the Turkish National anthem, the words of 
which were written during the National Liberation War by Mehmed 
Akif (Ersoy), one of the prolific and important writers of Sirat-i 
Miistakim-Sebiliirre$ad. In his poem, chosen to form the Turkish 
national anthem, the first two verses of which were then put to music, 
one of the verses which technically forms part of the national anthem 
but is not sung, depicts civilization, here meaning European, as a 
single-toothed monster. 38 

These discussions over the place of the Ottoman empire vis-a-vis 
Europe went on during the Republican era. One way of fighting against 
Europe was to be perceived as part of it, part of its “superior” 
civilization, thus circumventing any criticism of the new Turkish state 
or justification for imperialism. 39 This approach was advocated by Celal 
Nuri (ileri) in 1926. From the circle of Abdullah Cevdet, who was a 
well-known positivist writer of the era and the publisher of the journal 
ictihad, Celal Nuri considered the issue from a very positivist 
perspective while being well aware of the on-going discussions in 
Europe which envisaged the end of European civilization. 40 Apart from 
this line of thinking based on the inevitability of embracing Western 
civilization by renouncing Eastern civilization, there was an attempt to 
reconcile the West and the East, such as that by Ziya Gokalp who 
described civilization as ‘knowledge, science and industry [or 
technology].’ 41 Here, accepting European civilization in fact meant 
appropriating modern science and technology without renouncing 
native culture. In that sense Ziya Gokalp echoed Namik Kemal’s view 
concerning western civilization in the twentieth century. 

This confrontation with Europe was inevitably carried on into state- 
sponsored national history-writing. History-writing was perceived as a 
means of demonstrating the Turkish contributions not only to the 
eastern but also to the western civilizations. 42 In the opening speech of 
the first Turkish History Congress, the platform for the introduction of 
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the national history thesis, the Minister of Education, Esad Bey, 
summarized the aim of the new history thesis, quoting from Tarih I: 

We are fearful of going down in history as a people, a nation who 
will be remembered with hatred by future generations. Whereas in 
fact we are determined to be the possessors of the most august and 
honourable place in history as an entity which individually and 
nationally produced the highest works for civilization, which 
worked hard for the progress of humanity, which left valuable, 
perpetual works of knowledge and art which will be beneficial for 
generations to come. For this reason we will raise our children 
with this thought, this upbringing and this conviction. 4 ’ 

Within this discourse on the place of civilization, the superiority of 
European civilization and the Ottoman responses, from the era of 
Abdulhamid through the ittihad ve Terakki period and on into the 
Republic, the Balkans formed a key arena for this European-Ottoman 
confrontation. In 1877, Edward Freeman 44 ended his book on Ottoman 
power in Europe with a description of the Ottoman place there. For 
Freeman, the Turk in South-eastern Europe ‘can shew [sic.] no 
memorials of cultivation; he can show only memorials of destruction. 
His history for the five hundred years during which he has been 
encamped on European soil is best summed up in the proverbial saying, 
“Where the Sultan’s horse-hoof treads, grass never grows again.’” 45 
The Ottoman was an alien presence in Europe. ‘The Turk came into 
Europe as a stranger and an oppressor, and after five hundred years he 
is a stranger and oppressor still.’ 46 Forty years later, this image of 
tyranny and ‘incapacity’ for civilization inherent in the Ottoman 
character formed part of the practical information given in A Handbook 
of Turkey in Europe prepared by the British Admiralty War Staff 
Intelligence Division during the First World War. In a section entitled 
‘Defects of Turks as a ruling race,’ the text states: 

The Turk succeeded in orientalizing and proselytizing and 
reducing to practical servitude a considerable part of the Balkans 
because he found there no unity of race or religion, but he has 
never succeeded in assimilating the conquered people here or 
elsewhere. It is most unfortunate that owing to his inherent 
incapacity for art or science or business or political life the 
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energies of the Turk are prone to find their outlet mainly in works 
of destruction. Wherever he rules we find squalor and decay, and 
the suggestion of the distracting temporary settlement of a 

• 47 

migratory race. 

This general attitude towards Ottoman existence in Europe was not 
limited only to the British, for other Europeans also expressed similar 
negative attitudes. 48 Even the well-known Prussian historian Ranke, 
well before Freeman, summed up the Ottoman contribution to the lands 
which they had conquered using the proverb which Freeman too 
repeats: ‘Un proverbe dit: «L’herbe ne croit plus la ou un cheval 
ottoman a pose son pied.» Le devastation des plus beaux pays de la 
terre, dont ils ont fait la conquete, parait le confirmer suffisamment.’ 
For Ranke, the Ottomans, although many of them showed virtues such 
as humanity, loyalty and generous hospitability, nevertheless ‘sont 
toujours restes barbares.’ In fact, the Ottomans ‘ont toujours repousse 
Taction bienfaisante de la civilization.’ 49 

Ottoman culpability was not limited to material destruction and the 
lack of any signs of civilization in the European parts of her territory or 
any other of her domains, but Ottoman dominance, according to the 
European outlook, was responsible from the “negative” characteristics 
of her enslaved Christian subjects, such as the Greeks or Armenians, 
who consequently lost their virtue. After discussing the hospitality of 
the Turks, Francis Beaufort, sent to Anatolia to make a survey by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admirality in 1811-1812, moves on to the 
Greeks: 

In this point of view, the character of the modern Greeks would ill 
bear a comparison with that of their oppressors; such a 
comparison, however, would be unfair, for slavery necessarily 
entails a peculiar train of vices; but it may be hoped, that the 
growing energy, which one day will free them from political 
slavery, will also emancipate them from its moral effects. 5 " 

In 1916, on the back cover of Armenia : Past and Present written by 
W. Llew. Williams, the former editor of The Sunday Strand, the 
Armenian inclination to intrigue was credited to the Turkish oppression: 
‘There in the heart of Asia Minor will be a Christian people, virile, 
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intelligent, prolific, with an abnormally developed capacity for intrigue 
- the result of centuries of oppression and suppression.’ 51 

In the 1930s’, this view of the Balkan peoples’ loss of virtue under 
Ottoman rule was echoed in a cover letter sent by the Turkish Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to the Prime Minister’s Office together with an 
article from the Bulgarian French language newspaper, La Bulgarie. 
This article, ‘Un portrait frangais du peuple bulgare,’ reported on the 
views of the French charge d’affaires M. Georges Picot and others on 
the ‘qualities de labeur du peuple bulgare,’ a people who, with the 
Ottoman conquest, had slipped into oblivion. ‘C’est la nuit de Thistoire. 
II y a toujours une Bulgarie, mais ce n’est que le nom d’une province 
turque.’ Certain lines in the article had been underlined: ‘II est bien vrai 
que la chance, les vicissitudes de la politique internationale et les 
hasards des guerres ont pu, dans le passe, donner a des peuples 
favorises par le sort un pouvoir disproportionne a leurs qualites et une 
grandeur apparente defiant Tequite.’ The cover letter interprets these 
lines in the following way: ‘Since the subject [of the article] consists of 
repeating that the Bulgarian nation was hardworking and then forgotten 
under the Ottoman yoke, it may be concluded that the underlined 
phrases implied an allusion which was the production of hatred and 
jealousy of the past of the Turkish nation.’ 52 Thus Ottoman success was 
due to chance and Bulgarian remained unrewarded. In a 1945 history 
text book, Samih Nafiz Tansu reverses the European claims of Ottoman 
corruption of virtues of its subjects by attributing the responsibility for 
the deterioration of the Ottoman governance in the Balkans to the 
people of these conquered lands: 

The Ottoman administration, which had been the symbol of law 
and justice in the fifteenth, sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, became corrupted under the affects of the corrupted 
morals of the people of the countries which it had occupied, 
bribery, corruption, and patronage became very widespread and 
the leaders began to oppress the people. 53 

The European alienation of the Ottomans from their European lands 
led not only to resistance and reaction on the part of the Ottoman 
central elite, who defined their interest according to the state’s, but also 
emboldened the non-Muslim subjects of the Ottoman empire in the 
Balkans to resist Ottoman sovereignity and strive for independence. In 
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the twentieth century, this alienation forced the Muslim population of 
the empire in the Balkans to look for other references of identification 
in order to keep their lands. Mehmet Ali Ayni, who was at that time 
government inspector, related his conversation with a group of young 
Muslim Albanians in Yanya (Ioannina) in 1912. These Albanians 
wanted to dis-identify themselves from the Ottoman element and to 
prove that, unlike the Ottomans who were destined to be expelled from 
Europe, Albanian Muslims were the autochthon people of the Albanian 
lands and therefore, unlike the Ottomans, had the right to live there: 
‘The European states will drive the Turks from Europe. But we are 
‘autochthon’ and if we unite with you, they will drive us out as well. 
Therefore we want to stay in our homeland.’ 54 This Albanian line of 
thinking developed as a response to European alienation of the Ottoman 
and Muslim element from the Balkan territories and resulted in an 
Albanian claim of being an inalienable part of the soil on which they 
lived and had been living for time immemorial. This creation of a 
rooting in the soil as a response to the European threat of expulsion was 
similarly used by the Turkish national historians for their claims over 
the Anatolian lands, expressed in the first state-sponsored Turkish 
History Congress. Afet inan sought to prove in her paper that the Turks 
were the ‘autochthon people of Anatolia’ and that therefore the Turks 
had an eternal and inalienable right of ownership over the Anatolian 
soil. 55 

The Ottoman/Turkish elite in some cases adopted the European 
approach over the Ottoman empire in connection with the civilization 
of the Ottoman periphery, perceiving the periphery as something which 
needed to be civilized. The journalist Ahmed §erif, writing about his 
travels in the Ottoman provinces for Tanin, a newspaper which had a 
close connection with the ittihad ve Terakki, conceived the Ottoman 
government’s use of force against the rebels in Albania as an important 
part of a mission of civilising the periphery: 

But the amunition which falls from the rifles and cannons plants 
the seeds of humanity and civilization in the places where it falls. 
This is in essence an exalted obligation, but a bitter one in the 
face of Albanian ignorance, and will be the final obligation in the 
pages of the fate of Albania. 56 
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All the elements discussed so far, the European claim to superiority 
of civilization and the Ottoman/Turkish responses to this, the centrality 
of the Balkans within this discourse and the terminology used, can be 
seen clearly in two particular case studies, those of Greece and 
Bulgaria. 

In the third volume of the history text Tcirih, prepared for high 
schools as a part of the nationalistic project of re-writing history 
according to the needs of the Turkish nation-state, the European support 
for the Greeks was explained as follows: 

Classical Greek language and literature had been taught for a long 
time in middle and high schools in European countries such as 
England, France and Germany. The life of Ancient Greece, 
dressed up and embellished, was presented as more brilliant and 
more civilized than it actually was. Ancient Greek philosophers, 
poets, orators and historians were read and expounded and the 
exaggerated stories of the Ancient Greek wars were thought of as 
if true. In short, most of the literate westerners were lovers of and 
respectful of Ancient Greece. While the connection of those 
calling themselves Greek or Rum to Greece and Rome in the 
nineteenth century was limited to their living in those countries, 
the western Christians, saturated in hatred of the Turks and the 
Muslims, showed these rebellious Rum as the grandchildren of 
Plato, Aristotle, Homer, and Demosthenes, but the Ottomans as 
remnants of barbarians, and an exhilarating, favourable and loving 
wind blew in favour of the rebels in the whole of western and 
central Europe; everywhere Helinoslari sevenler (philhelenes) 
societies were established; these societies included many priests, 
poets, politicians, soldiers, conservative or pretentious women, 
and vagabonds; much aid too was collected. Even the great 
English poet Byron, after various unseemly events which made it 
impossible for him to stay in his own country, went to Greece to 
save the Greeks, and joined the rebels. The famous French poet 
Victor Hugo wrote a collection of poems praising and eulogizing 
the Greeks and calumniating the Turks. Some worthless English 
and French officers even attached themselves to the rebels. In 
short, throughout Europe various social classes were captivated by 
philhellenism. This current of thought had its effect on European 
men of state. 57 
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This bitter and sarcastic view of the European perception of the 
Greeks and the Greek uprising cannot be considered merely as a 
reaction to Great Power intervention in Ottoman affairs. Although, as 
discussed earlier, there was an element of resentment over the direct 
intervention of Europe in the Ottoman territories, 58 here the reference 
point was not direct intervention, but the European categorization of the 
Ottomans as barbarians vis-a-vis the Greeks who were considered the 
representatives of civilization, and therefore a part of Europe. This 
reaction to the European ‘love’ for the Greek, which found a reflection 
in this history text book, was the culmination of the Ottoman, later the 
Republican, reaction to the European perception of Greeks and 
Ottomans/Turks within the civilization discourse. 

Lord Byron became for the Ottomans and later for the Republican 
elite, a symbol of blindness and injustice towards Ottoman/Turkish 
Muslims. His works were regarded as dangerous during the reign of 
Abdiilhamid II, for in 1310/1892, the Zaptiye Nezareti (the Ministry of 
Internal Security) considered three volumes of his works published in 
1850 and 1859, to be against the Ottoman empire. 59 Byron, together 
with Victor Hugo, appeared as the quintessential European reference 
points for discussion of European inhumanity and hypocracy in the 
post-World War I memoirs of Cemal Pa§a, the Naval Minister and 
Commander of the Fourth Army in Syria. In a section on the ‘Ermeni 
Meselesi’ (the Armenian Question), in which he sought to justify his 
own conduct, Cemal Pa§a attacked European disinterest in the 
Armenian massacres of Muslims, a disinterest mirrored in the European 
disinterest in the Greek massacres of Muslims, both specifically during 
the Morean uprising and in general: ‘The Lord Byrons and Victor 
Hugos who should recite dirges for those deaths, did not appear for 
those wretched people because they were Turks and Muslims. These 
bloody events left no trace other than a few pages in the history books 
written only by the Ottomans.’ 60 

This resentment over the double-standards of the Europeans was 
also expressed by Ali Re§ad: ‘The defects and crimes of the [Greek] 
rebels were not seen: all kinds of virtues were attributed to them 
because the Europeans regarded the Ottomans as barbarians and they 
looked on the uprising of the Greeks as if it were the battle of 
civilization against barbarity.’ 61 

Mustafa Kemal himself said in speech in June 1922 that for Europe 
Turkey was barbarous, brutal and incapable of functioning as a civilized 
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state. This perception justified for European politicians their incitement 
of the Greek attack and subsequent atrocities against the Turkish 
population. ‘We are’ he concluded ‘a most wretched people faced by 
the indifference of the whole civilized world as it watches this bloody 
struggle in which we are fighting for our lives and for our 
independence.’ 62 

A further aspect of the European representation of Greeks was the 
connection between the modern inhabitants of the country and the 
ancient Greeks. This became a target in the Ottoman and Republican 
response. In 1316/1898, §emseddin Sami tried to prove that the modern 
Greeks had very little connection with the ancient Greeks, the founders 
of “civilization.” For him, the contemporary Greek population was an 
‘intermingling of the descendants of the ancient Greek people and 
those from the Macedonian, Roman, Avar, Slav, Albanian and other 
tribes who through the ages had passed through these lands,’ 63 while 
‘the Greek language, famous in the world for its perfection, has, as a 
result of being mixed with various foreign tongues, and having lost all 
its eloquence in the process, become the language we today call Rumca, 
a crude and irregular language of imperfection.’ 64 

§emseddin Sami’s challenge to the European constructed link 
between Ancient and modern Greece through his discussion of the 
impurity of the modern Greek population was repeated by Celal Nuri in 
his book Rum ve Bizans, which he published in 1917. 65 This 
representation of the modern Greek population became an accepted 
“fact” in Republican historiography. Nearly 40 years after §emseddin 
Sami wrote his description of the modern Greek population, two retired 
officers, Fahrettin and Seyfi, in a history text on the Morean uprising, 
defined the Greeks as being ‘a nation of mixed-race born of the 
intermingling of the ancient Greeks, Macedonians, Romans, Avars, 
Slavs and Albanians.’ 66 This mixed-race character of the Greek nation 
was underlined in the first volume of Tarih: ‘The people who are today 
called Greeks are the creation of a later mixing of various races.’ 67 

Not only were the Greek race and the establishment of the Greek 
state evaluated within a civilization paradigm, but so too were later 
confrontations with the Greek army. Girid Resmolu Mavnahoyuzade 
Ahmet bin Kasim drew attention to Ottoman soldiers’ transporting of 
injured Greek soldiers to hospitals in the 1897 Ottoman-Greek war as 
showing the Ottoman soldiers’ “Ottoman’ ( milli ) virtues which would 
illuminate the brightest page of the history of civilization.’ He added 
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‘The Greeks reacted very barbarously to this generous treatment. But 
their barbarity of thought could not break even to the slighest degree the 
civilized propensity of the Ottomans. Every individual acted according 
to his own character.’ 68 Fifteen years later, in another account of the 
war with the Greeks, Bekir Fikri, an Ottoman officer who took part in 
the Balkan Wars, emphasized the tyranny of ‘the so-called civilized, 
barbarous Greeks’ in the introduction to his translation of what he 
claimed to be the diary of a Greek sergeant and which he incorporated 
into his own memoirs. 69 Here, both Girid Resmolu Mavnahoyuzade 
Ahmet bin Kasim and Bekir Fikri reversed the European paradigm and 
represented the Greeks as barbarous and uncivilized. 

While Greece, in the role of “the other,” was used by the Europeans 
to denote the degradation of Ottoman civilization, the Bulgarian 
uprising and the Ottoman handling of the issue were used as proof of 
Ottoman barbarism in practice. In Britain the ‘Bulgarian atrocities’ 
became an important issue for the depiction of the Turkish ‘barbarities.’ 
In an open air meeting on Summer House Hill, Blaydon-on-Tyne on 30 
September 1876, Joseph Cowen, a Liberal Party MP, described the 
brutality of the Turks, ‘the monsters that have created such scenes,’ to 
his audience by comparing the scenes of violence in Lord Byron’s well- 
known poem ‘Siege of Corinth’ with the ‘Bulgarian atrocities,’ and 
concluding that from time to time the latter surpassed the former. 70 
Some weeks before Cowen’s speech, William Gladstone, the leader of 
the Liberal Party, then in opposition, published a pamphlet, which was 
described as an ‘indigestible book with a malicious tongue’ (garezkar 
bir lisanla agir bir kitap). 71 In it he condemned the Ottoman empire 
because of the ‘Bulgarian atrocities,’ which he defined as ‘the basest 
and blackest outrages upon record within the present century, if not 
within the memory of man.’ 72 He also drew a direct correlation between 
the character of the Turk and these atrocities, beginning his essay by 
locating the Turk in civilization: 

Let me endeavour very briefly to sketch, in the rudest outline, 
what the Turkish race was and what it is. It is not a question of 
Mahometanism simply, but of Mahometanism compounded with 
the peculiar character of a race. They are not the mild 
Mahometans of India, nor the chivalrous Saladins of Syria, nor 
the cultured Moors of Spain. They were, upon the whole, from the 
black day when they first entered Europe, the one great anti- 
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human specimen of humanity. Wherever they went, a broad line 
of blood marked track behind them; and, as far as their dominion 
reached, civilisation disappeared from view. They represented 
everywhere government by force, as opposed to government by 
law. For the guide of this life they had a relentless fatalism: for its 
reward hereafter, a sensual paradise. 73 

Gladstone’s rhetoric was very much related to the needs of internal 
British politics, and to the relations between the Conservative 
government under Disraeli and the opposition. 74 During these events, 
support appeared in various circles for the Bulgarian cause. Lady 
Strangford, described by George Washburn, who taught for many years 
in Robert College, as ‘especially interested in the people of the Balkan 
Peninsula,’ 75 collected money for the Bulgarians who were the victims 
of atrocities. Similar support continued after the establishment of the 
Bulgarian Principality on a political level. A 1907-document from the 
Ottoman embassy in London lists the names and addresses of 78 
members of the Balkan Committee, aiming at ‘the annexation to 
Bulgaria of the vilayet of Rumeli which was inhabited by people of 
Bulgarian origin’ (Bulgar unsuruyla meskun Rumeli vilayeti 
§ahanesinin Bulgaristan’a ilhaki). According to this list, 12 of the 78 
Committee members were MPs, whose posts were underlined and 
translated into Ottoman. 76 

There was bitter reaction among Ottomans in the region to this 
savage criticism. In his memoirs in which he described the Russian- 
supported Bulgarian atrocities and the forced migration of the Muslims, 
the miiftii of Zagora, Huseyin Raci Efendi asked the European societies 
for the protection of animals ‘when they take the Bulgarian barbarians, 
who are more abominable than wild beasts, under their protection, in 
what group of rapacious animals do they classify them?’ 77 

British reaction to the Bulgarian events was carefully watched in 
Istanbul and the government responded accordingly. 78 Moreover, trying 
to correct this “misinformation” in British public opinion became an 
important mission for the Young Turks in Europe. In 1903, Ali Haydar 
Midhat wrote the biography of his father Midhat Pa§a, which he first 
published in English in London. The book had an appendix devoted to 
‘the Bulgarian Massacres,’ based on the correspondence of the British 
official witnesses to the events, which aimed to demonstrate how the 
issue was exaggerated and manipulated in the British press which 
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barely mentioned the Muslim victims of the uprising. 79 The same book 
was later published in both Ottoman and French. In neither version was 
there a separate appendix on the Bulgarian massacres, demonstrating 
that the issue became more important within Britain than in France and 
that the author tailored his narration accordingly. 

The late nineteenth-century Ottoman historians did not focus on the 

European reaction to the ‘Bulgarian atrocities.’ Ahmet Cevdet Pa§a did 

not touch upon it in his accounts and his explanation for the lack of 

European support of the Ottoman empire during the Bulgarian uprising 

was that the Ottoman Sadrazam Mahmud Nedim Pa§a, who was under 

the bad influence of the Russian ambassador, Nicholas Pavlovich 

Ignatiev, decided not to pay the interest on the Ottoman bonds which 

were sold on the European market thus causing the decline of support 

for the Ottoman government. 80 However, in the later period, the 

Ottoman and Republican historians focused more on the European, 

especially the British misperception and misrepsentation of the 

Bulgarian case. Ahmed Rasim summarized the echo of the Bulgarian 

uprising in Europe: ‘The Turks butcher the Christians' (Tiirkler 

Hristiyanlan kesiyorlar). He wrote that ‘the (unjust suffering of the 

Bulgarians) is being spoken about throughout the whole civilized 

world’ (Butiin cihan medeniyetde (Bulgarlarm magduriyeti) nden bahs 

ediliyordu). He explained this European reaction to such 

misinformation as being the result both of the Russian conspiracy 

which revolved round misinforming the European press at the expense 

of the Ottoman empire, and of the incompetence of the Sadrazam 

Mahmud Nedim Pa§a. According to him, the Europeans were already 

‘angry’ (dilgir) with the Ottoman government due to its decision not to 

pay the interest on the Ottoman bonds and this helped European 

acceptance of the Russian propaganda. 81 Later, Gladstone became the 

symbol of the British and European reaction and emnity against the 

Ottoman empire, and referring to him automatically brought to mind the 

‘Bulgarian atrocities’ and the European reaction, as is clear from 

ibrahim Rafet’s comment in his 1913 book on Bulgaria: ‘Moving the 

Circassians and Pomaks against the comitadjis, the Ottoman 

government began to punish them and the Balkans ran with blood. It is 

thought that the enmity of the Englishman Gladstone began at this 
.• ,82 
time. 

In the 1930s’, with the deterioration of relations with Bulgaria, the 
conflict between the two countries continued at an intellectual level. 
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Now the discussion did not take place between Turkey and the western 
powers, but with Bulgaria itself. We can see traces of this discussion 
among the Turks in the Bulgarian lands, as for example in a 1924 
history school text book published in §umnu (Sumen) in Bulgaria. The 
author, Osman Nuri (Peremeci) sought to demonstrate the Turkish 
contribution to civilization. He claimed Arab men of learning as Turks, 
underlined the existence of a pre-Islamic Turkish literature and set out 
to explain why the Turks, after accepting Islam, gave up their script and 
chose Arabic letters and why they chose to write in Arabic and Persian 
in attempt to prove that this was not due to any Turkish lack of 
civilization. 83 Eighteen years later, Osman Nuri Peremeci, now a 
teacher in Edirne, attempted in his book Tuna Boyu Tarihi to show how 
the Bulgarians manipulated the massacres in order to convince the 
Europeans of the barbarity of the Ottoman government. The only 
European “villain” to appear in his accounts was Gladstone: ‘the 
famous enemy of Turks and Muslims.’ 84 

Ten years before the appearance of Osman Nuri Peremeci’s book on 
Bulgarian history, Halil Yaver, a lawyer who described himself on the 
cover of his 1938 book, Balkan Sulhunu Kim Tehdid Ediyor? 
Bulgariann Balkanlari Istild Planlari (Who Threatens the Balkan 
Peace? The Bulgarian Balkan Invasion Plans), as being from the village 
of Dolna Banya, in the kaza of Samakov, in the sancak of Sofia in the 
Danube vilayet, published a book entitled Bugiinkii Bulgaristan ’da Tiirk 
Dii§manligi. Bulgar Sefiri G. Pavlofa Bir Cevap (Ernnity to the Turk in 
Today’s Bulgaria. An Answer to the Bulgarian Ambassador G. Pavlov). 
Halil Yaver claimed that in Bulgaria, insulting Turkey had become a 
tradition. He further attacked the Bulgarian national anthem in which, 
according to Halil Yaver, the Turks were depicted as Tes hordes 
farouches.’ He then accused the Bulgarian government of being 
hypocritical since on the one hand it pretended to friendly relations with 
Turkey, and on the other made plans to insinuate a Bulgarian 
population into Eastern Thrace. 85 These allegations found echoes in the 
Bulgarian press. The Turkish embassy in Bulgaria sent summaries and 
translations of the articles about the book and the author to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry then informed the Prime Minister’s 
Office, sending on the translations with a cover letter which singled out 
certain points in these articles, one of which was from the newspaper of 
the Society of Thrace, Trakia: ‘Tout ceci a laisse des traces profondes 
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dans les ames du turc peu civilise et il n’oubliera jamais que c’est le 
bulgare qui l’a chasse de 1’Europe.’ 86 

This Bulgarian press coverage seemed to provoke yet a further 
Turkish response and in 1934, the Edirne MP, Mehmet §eref, unleashed 
a vicious and impassioned attack on the Bulgarians: 

This nation, with its crude, unworked, and unrefined soul, without 
fine arts, with no power of creativity, with hatred of the Turk as 
the only national culture, raised constantly memorizing poems 
which explained how the eyes of an Anatolian Turkish soldier 
crucified on Mahya hill were gouged out, how his nails were 
pulled out, how his fingers were broken, how his penis was cut 
off, raised giving constantly fallacious and wrong lessons of this 
enmity towards the Turks to Bulgarian children in all the books of 
culture such as reading, history and geography in the schools, 
never able to add a single brick, a single tile to the great civilized 
work of humanity in the Balkans, this nation remained as 
something Medieval in modern civilization, only burning, 
destructive, tyrannical, narrow minded, of limited mentality, dull 
of soul, senseless. 87 

As can be seen from these two case studies, the images of these two 
different uprisings which led to the establishment of nation-states in 
Ottoman territories carried different weight and importance in late 
Ottoman and Republican historiography. However, the place of the two 
cases in the civilization discourse demonstrated that the representation 
of the establishment of the Balkan nation states became a part of the 
Ottoman and Republican confrontation with Europe. Every European 
perception of the Ottoman empire found a reaction among the Ottoman 
elite, in particular among the Ottoman historians. This “reaction” was 
carried on into the Republican era as a starting point for the writing of 
the history of the establishment of the Balkan nation states as well as 
their consolidation of power at the expense of the Ottoman state. In 
these cases there was no break in presentation between the empire and 
the Republic, the historiography of the Republic functioning as if it was 
the direct inheritor of that of the empire. 
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The Balkans and Russia 

A well-known Turkish proverb says ‘You can not have a hide from a 
bear nor a Russian as a friend.’ 88 Although the date of this proverb is 
unknown, it encapsulates nicely the place of Russia in Ottoman/Turkish 
historiography on the establishment of nation-states in the Ottoman 
European territories. The Ottoman-Russian confrontation was, from the 
eighteenth century onwards, one of the most important topics on which 
the Ottoman and Turkish historians had inevitably to focus. Direct or 
indirect Russian involvement in the uprisings and separatist movements 
which developed in the Ottoman territories in Europe made Russia one 
of the main actors on the Balkan scene in Ottoman and Republican 
history-writing. Russia was defined as the number one enemy of the 
Ottoman empire in Republican historiography. 89 

Russia was not automatically considered as a natural part of 
European civilization by the Ottoman and Republican elite. Gaspirali 
Ismail made a clear distinction between the European and Russian way 
of life ( mai§ei ), a term which he used together with civilization 
( medeniyet ) as the essential component of his concept of civilization. 
According to this distinction, Russia was not considered a part of 
European civilization, and Russian Panslavists contended that European 
civilization was not desirable for the Russian world. 90 This attitude to 
Russia’s position being outside Europe carried on into the Republican 
era. In a school text of 1926, Russia was treated not as an intrinsic part 
of, but rather as a late comer to, European civilization. 91 In the third 
volume of Tarih, the Russian location within Europe was still unclear: 
on page 217, Russia was considered one of the five European states 
which had interfered in the internal affairs of the Ottoman empire, 
while on page 242, Russia was considered separately from Europe. 92 
This inconsistency about the place of Russia among the European states 
may be accounted for by the fact that Tarih was the production not of 
an individual historian but a group of authors. This led, as has been 
pointed out by Osman Nuri Ergin, to a lack of homogenity and variety 
of styles throughout the volumes. 93 The end result was that there was no 
unity of interpretation of Russia’s position within or without Europe 
among the Turkish historians of the 1930s’. 

Although the Republican historians were not united over the place 
of Russia in European civilization, they were agreed on the importance 
of Russian involvement in the Balkans. Early historians, such as Ahmed 
Cevdet Pa§a, Ahmed Vefik and Liitfiye Hamm, or those who followed 
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their works such as Ali Cevad, regarded Russian involvement in 
provoking uprisings in the Balkans as paramount. The influence of the 
Russian ambassador in istanbul, Ignatiev, for example, on the Ottoman 
approach to the uprisings in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Bulgaria in 1875 
was very much emphasized by Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a who also heavily 
criticized the Sadrazam Mahmud Nedim Pa§a for his pro-Russian 
leanings. Mahmud Nedim Pa§a, called ‘Nedimof by his political 
opponents, submitted so completely to Russian demands that ‘he gave 
his beard into the hands of Russian ambassador Ignatiev.’ 94 

While Ignatiev remains a “traditional” representative of Russian 
political interference and intrigue for Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a, for other 
historians he became a figure rather of Panslavism, of the ideological 
threat of the Russian empire. 95 Although Russia occupied within the 
centre-periphery paradigm a position similar to that of the other states 
involved in Balkan politics, it, unlike the other extra-regional states, 
developed a powerful ideological bond with the Slavic population of 
Ottoman Europe through Panslavism which nurtured the idea of unity 
among all Slavic peoples. Panslavism became the image of Russian 
infiltration into Ottoman European lands through ideas. 

In his history of the late Ottoman empire which was published a few 
years after his death in 1326-1327/1910, Mahmud Celaleddin Pa§a, a 
minister during Abdiilhamid’s reign, drew a direct link between the aim 
of the unification of Slavs and the uprisings in Bulgaria: 

The society founded in Moscow and its branches elsewhere, 
following their ideas and desire to bring about the establishment 
of Slav unity, left nothing undone by word or deed in the regions 
of Bulgaria, Serbia, Bosnia and Montenegro in pursuit of the 
dreams of establishing a great Southern Slav state on the ruins of 
Austria and the Ottoman empire whose established governments 
they strove to topple and obliterate. With that aim, the hearts and 
minds of the Slavs dependent on Austria were also aroused. 96 

Mahmud Celaleddin Papa's understanding of Russian policy in the 
Balkans was very influential on the work of Ahmed Rasim. 97 

The centrality of Russian-sponsored Panslavism in the historians’ 
narration of the position of Russia within the Balkans continued in the 
later period. In 1337/1921, Kopriiliizade Mehmed Fuad wrote: 
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Russians worked thoroughly using schools, churches, books and 
newspapers to strengthen the idea of Slavism among Serbs and 
Bulgarians in the Balkans. These nations living under the Turkish 
yoke remembered that they had their own past, their own state in 
the past. Upon finding an opportunity, and with Russian 
provocation, they revolted. 98 

After the establishment of the Republic, Ali Re§ad too, in a more 
sophisticated style, stressed the importance of Russian Panslavist 
ambitions. 

After the conclusion of the Paris Treaty, the officials of the Slav 
Union Society, which was established in Russia in 1857 with the 
aim of stirring up the Slavs in the Balkans into revolt against 
Turkey, provoked the Bosnian and Herzegovinan Christians and 
gave a great deal of money for works such as the building of 
churches and schools. The same propaganda was made among the 
Bulgarians. 99 

Panslavism continued to be a reference point in the historiography 
of the 1930s’, but the concept of “Turkishness” was also added to the 
historian’s depiction of Russian policy in the Balkans. In the section on 
the Russians in the Balkans, Tarih explains that the Russians 

adding a new propaganda of “racial brotherhood” and “Slavism” 
to the old Christian propaganda, began to stir up the true Slavs 
such as the Serbs and Montenegrins who were in the majority in 
the Balkans, and the Bosnians and Bulgarians who although 
“actually Turks” counted themselves as Slavs due to Russian 
inculcation against the Ottoman government. 100 

The concept of Panslavism continued to be used as a conceptual tool 
for narrating not only the nineteenth-century Russian policy in the 
Balkans but also for analysing the 1930s’ developments in the region. 
The concept now had an interregional significance while the central 
role of Russia/the Soviet Union had declined. In 1934, the Turkish 
ambassador in Bucharest, Hamdullah Suphi (Tannover) sent a report to 
the General Secretary of the Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi, Recep (Peker) on 
the latest coup d’etat in Bulgaria. Hamdullah Suphi, after evaluating 
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this event as a victory for Yugoslav and French policy in the region, 
underlined what was a very important point from the perspective of 
Turkey, that the political group Zveno, which had seized power, was 
supporting a policy of unification of the Southern Slavs. The leader of 
this group, Kazanov, declared, while on a visit to Serbia just prior to the 
coup, that ‘the dawn of the ideal of Slav unity in the Balkans is about to 
break.’ 101 This new Panslavist policy led to the decline of Bulgarian 
claims in Macedonia and created a rapprochement between Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. However, the main target of the new government was 
now, according to Hamdullah Suphi, the Maritsa valley, which was 
considered by the Bulgarian authorities as ‘a natural area of expansion’ 
for Bulgaria. 102 

Within or without Europe, Russia became a source of a Panslavist 
image of the Balkans in Ottoman, later Republican, representation. In 
the 1930s’, this idea of Panslavism further took on a regional character 
and Panslavism became the ideology of the Slav nations in the Balkans. 
By the 1930s’, two different kinds of Panslavism coexisted in the 
perception of the Republican elite. 

Barbarity and Violence 

Narrating violence as an inherent part of the image of “the enemy’’ and 
portraying this violence, enacted against a group of which the narrator 
was a member, is one method of creating group unity, which may, in 
turn, result in a united reaction against the common enemy. Such use of 
violence narration was not in itself new and indeed was very much 
present, for example, in fifteenth-century Latin calls for a crusade 
against the Turkish menace, perceived as threatening the very survival 
of the Christian world. 103 In the late Ottoman and early Republican era, 
too, violence narration was important in the Ottoman/Turkish image of 
the Balkans. Nurturing fear, disgust and hatred through graphic 
narrations of rape, torture, massacre and assault on the holy places 
created an image of the Balkans and those elements which formed it, 
the Bulgarians, Greeks, Montenegrins and Serbians, as an agent of evil 
in Ottoman/Turkish histories, literary works and memoirs. 

Targets of such narration, aimed at canalizing feelings of revenge, 
varied according to the enemy of the moment. Mahmud Celaleddin 
Pa§a targeted his violence narration on the Bulgarians and in his section 
on the Bulgarian uprisings of 1876 in Mirat-i Hakikat, he gives many 
graphic descriptions of torture, massacre and rape in the Muslim 
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villages as well as in those Bulgarian villages which rejected the 
demands of the Bulgarian rebels. Ahmed Rasim, who continuously 
referred to Mirat-i Hakikat for the late nineteenth-century events in the 
empire, focused much less on the Bulgarians and much more on Crete, 
graphically describing scenes of violence to show the sufferings of the 
Muslims on the island. He was writing at a period when the discussions 
over the sovereignty of Crete had reached peak-point. The hot issue 
now was Crete, not Bulgaria. 

The Balkan Wars represented a huge psychological blow for the 
Ottoman elite. The Ottoman despair, the level of violence associated 
with these wars and the acute sense of alienation from the Balkans are 
all expressed in a poem written in that period by Mehmed Akif (Ersoy), 
himself an Albanian: 

Let the Montenegrin bandit, the Serbian donkey, the Bulgarian 
snake 

And then the Greek dog encircle our fatherland completely... 

Let them scatter our whole army 

Let them drive us out, taking our lands from us 

Let those without friends or family, fall under the knife, 

Let those who have suffered a thousand calamities be violated... 

One looses honour (irz), one blood. 104 

In the short period during and just after the Balkan Wars, popular 
journals designed for a wider readership which advocated the 
strengthening of Turkishness, such as Geng Kalemler, Halka Dogm and 
Turk Yurdu, all used themes of violence within a religious framework 
as a symbol of differentiation from the Balkan nations which had 
formed an alliance against the Ottoman empire. 105 Anger over the 
defeat in the Balkans spurred such journals on to attempt to draw the 
people together and wield the Turkish masses into a common unity in 
the face of this Balkan enemy in order to galvanize and mobilize them 
to re-conquer the lost lands. One of the ways in which they sought to do 
this was to stress the violence and, together with this, to underline 
violence within a religious context. Certain metaphors such as 
‘crescent’ (hilal) versus ‘cross’ (salib/hag), the victimized Turkish or 
Muslim girl whose honour was the honour of Muslims, Turks or 
Ottomans, and the ‘imperialistic Christian West’ were used repeatedly. 
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These representations which were used during the Balkan Wars 
were never forgotten and were reused for individual Balkan states such 
as Greece in the time of the Turkish National Liberation War. The 
report prepared by the Ankara government in English on ‘Greek 
Atrocities in Asia Minor’ for the international audience describes the 
atrocities against the Muslim population after the Greek invasion of 
Anatolia as follows: 

The atrocities perpetrated by the Greeks, since they landed in 
Smyrna exceed all similar crimes recorded up to now in the annals 
of history. The Greek soldiery have even violated little girls under 
eight and old women above seventy years of age. Great is the 
number of villages which have been burnt down by them, without 
any military necessity. 

All the sacred institutions and objects of worship which all 
nations, not excepting the most savages [sic.], are taught and wont 
to respect, have been polluted by them. The Koran, the sacred 
book of Mohammedans, has been torn to pieces and its leaves 
used for the filthiest and most disgusting purposes before the very 
eyes of Turkish peasants. 106 

The report talks of a ‘policy of extermination which Greece has 
consistently being pursuing, for a very long time, against Turkey’ and 
described ‘ferocity’ as the ‘outstanding feature of Greek policy towards 
Turkey.’ 107 To support this and create a narrative continuity in the 
Greek position against the Turkish existence in the Balkans and 
Anatolia and a continuum from the Balkan wars to the Turkish National 
Liberation War, the report referred to the book written by Bekir Fikri, 
Bati Ordusunda Kuvva-i Seyyare yahut Grebene, on the Balkan Wars 
and published shortly after the wars in which, according to this report, 
‘it has been proved by authentic documents that King Constantin, who 
at the time was Crown Prince, issued an order for the extermination of 
Turks.’ 108 In the post-Liberation War period and on into the 1930s’, this 
narration of violence continued, using much the same imagery as 
before. 

The theme of the suffering Ottoman/Turkish Muslim woman, as 
both the bearer of the honour ( namus ) of the “community” and the 
feeble victim of the bloothirstiness of the enemy, was an important part 
of the image of the Balkans as the barbarous and savage aggressor in 
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Ottoman/Turkish written memory. Woman was always a very important 
and powerful metaphor for the honour of the community defined in a 
sexual sense. Infiltration of the female space was in fact infiltration of 
the sacred space of the community, defined by its male members. The 
sexual accesibility of a woman for her husband alone was the main 
factor in the honour of the community within its religious and 
traditional system. The fundamental importance of sexual exclusivity is 
clear from Akyigitzade’s disgust at the right of a feudal lord to spend 
the first night with his serf’s new bride (ilk koca hakkt) practiced in 
Medieval Europe, which he used to demostrate the decadence of 
European society. 109 

This honour differed from that of the state which could be lost as a 
result of the loss of legitimacy and perceived power, leading to the loss 
of respect of its subjects, and thus its honour. This ‘state honour’ 
(devletin namusu) appears in both Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a and later in 
Ahmed Rasim. 110 Although in the real world, the loss of honour for a 
woman ended with her being ostracized by the community, rendering 
her “untouchable,” in these historical accounts, the woman became the 
bearer and protector of the honour of the community in spite of her 
honour having being violated. The “ideal” woman, who was the 
embodiment of the honour of her Muslim community, becomes a 
heroine in these accounts by resisting, either successfully or 
unsuccessfully, and then dying. The actual reality of the situation is thus 
“purified out,” a reality which appears much more starkly, for example, 
in the memoirs of Falih Rtfkt (Atay), a journalist writing for the 
newspaper Ak§am and who in 1922 travelled from Izmir to Bursa with 
Halide Edib (Adivar), Yakup Kadri (Karaosmanoglu), and Mehmed 
Asim (Us) to investigate the effects of the Greek invasion and 
withdrawal. In his account of the destruction of Manisa, he discusses 
the impact of rape on the community: 

And what about the disaster of honour (trz facialan)? When it 
comes to this subject, all the townspeople and villagers remain 
silent. This disaster of honour is not like a bayonet wound for the 
women and girls who remain alive. It remains a stain on the lives 
of those who were virgins, of the widows, and of the married 
women. We spoke on the road with a 13 or 14 year old village 
boy. We asked ‘Do you have a fiancee?’ 

-1 did, but... 
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- Don’t you now? 

- My fiancee was touched by an infidel. 

That is why women and girls try not to talk about their suffering 
but to strive to have it forgotten. 111 

The reality of the situation is also apparent from the details given in 
official documents, where the aim was to report events to the 
government in formulaic terms as in, for example, the account in a 
document of May 1337/1921 which reported the rape of a 13-year old 
girl and assault of young village women. 112 Women were not so much 
forgotten as “reinvented.” Heroeification of the victim and the 
demonization of the enemy go hand in hand in the creation of the 
“Balkan barbarian.” 

The narration of sexual violence appears in two forms, one by 
implication and one graphic and direct. In narration by implication, the 
author left much to the imagination of the reader. Ahmed Rasim, in his 
account of the fleeing of the Muslims in Crete into the Ottoman castles, 
refers to four Muslim girls being seized and taken to the mountains by 
bandits: ‘Only one of these girls was rescued’ (Bu kizlardan ancak biri 
kurtarilabildi). The fate of the three other girls is left unexplained as is 
the condition of the girl who was rescued. 113 This implication rather 
than graphic narration of violation was used widely in poems such as 
Mehmed Emin (Yurdakul)’s 1921 poem, ‘Vur’ (Strike!), in which the 
poet called on the ‘National Army’ to kill those who had violated 
Muslim women: ‘Oh Turk, strike the ones who fashion the shirt of sin 
for the virgins of the fatherland.’ 114 The absence of blatant imagery and 
use of implication had a very powerful impact on the minds of people in 
creating a “barbarous Balkans.” 

Another way of narration was very graphic and did not leave any 
space for imagination. This narration was much more personal in 
approach giving often the names of the individual assaulted and the 
names of their villages and towns: 

Three of these [Bulgarian soldiers] entered the home of Hiiseyin 
Bey. They bound the arms of this poor trembling man and his 
trembling son-in-law, Yusuf Bey, and raped Hiiseyin Bey’s wife 
and daughter before their very eyes. Then cutting of their ears and 
their fingers one by one, they killed the two women in front of 
their husbands. 115 
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In this narration, sexual violence did not finish with the death of the 
victim: ‘They [the Bulgarian rebels] executed the director (mudiir) of 
the district (nahiye) of Avratalan, his wife and children, his scribe and 
his guards and after the murder of the director’s daughter, cutting off 
her genitalia, they exhibited them like a bracelet.’ 116 In a 1933 book, the 
Montenegrins were depicted as conducting similar practices on the 
corpses of the Ottoman soldiers: ‘They [the Montenegrins] put the 
fingers of martyrs, which they cut off, on their chests two by two like a 
cross and cut off the penises of some and placed them in their 
mouths.’ 117 

A woman might be penetrated but what made her more honourable 
was that she resisted, even if such resistance was futile. Bekir Fikri, 
who uses what he claims to be the diary of a Greek sergeant in which 
the sergeant narrated his sexual assaults on Muslim women and girls, 
underlined his admiration for the resistance put up by the Muslim 
women in order to ‘remain honourable’ even in the worst conditions. 118 
In Halide Edib’s story ‘Emine’nin §ahadeti’ (The Martyrdom of 
Emine), based on an investigation in the region between Bursa and 
Izmir conducted in 1922 by a group of Turkish journalists and writers 
in which Halide Edib took part, Emine, who died while fighting back to 
protect her husband and her honour, becomes the symbol of the 
Muslim-Turkish woman who resisted the violation of the enemy. Her 
husband described her tragic death: ‘Emine saved me and her honour, 
but for that I was left, and she died.’ 119 Resistance was not to be limited 
only to rape but was to be applied to any kind of exposure of the body 
or any activity which would carry sexual connotations, such as dancing. 
In 1920, Mehmed Emin (Yurdakul) in his poem, ‘Aydtn Kizlart’ (The 
Maidens of Aydtn), described the Greek invasion and the sexual 
offences carried out by the Greek soldiers against the girls and women 
of Aydtn. In this poem, sexual offence was not only penetration but also 
forcing the girls to dance in front of the soldiers: ‘In these nights of 
chaos, they demanded disgusting sex from us, in the bloody gardens of 
death, they said to us ‘dance, play!” 120 Mehmed §eref, in his depiction 
of the torture of young Turkish women and girls by putting cats into 
their shalwars, felt pride for these women who did not take off their 
shalwars since they were ashamed of showing their bodies. 121 

Omer Seyfeddin, who took part as an officer in the Balkan Wars and 
was taken prisoner by the Greeks, wrote a story ‘Beyaz Lale,’ published 
in 1330/1914 in Donanma Mecmuasi, utilizes graphically all the 
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symbolism of violence. Such violence was familiar to an Ottoman 
audience who had either witnessed the effects of such violence or had 
read about it in newspapers or other publications about the atrocities 
perpetrated on the Muslim population of the Balkans during and just 
after the Balkan Wars. Such publications included books published by 
the Rumeli Muhacirin-i Islamiye Cemiyet-i Hayriyesi (The Charitable 
Organization for Migrants from Rumeli) on the atrocities commited by 
the Bulgarians and their allies in Bulgaria and Macedonia. These books 
gave very vivid descriptions of violence and torture - extending from 
ripping fezes from the heads of Muslims to plundering, forced 
conversion and rape. 123 One book published in 1329/1913 included 
pictures depicting various scenes of violence narrated in the text. One 
picture was of the public exhibition of a Muslim man in Kavala whose 
eyes had been gauged out and whose lips and nose cut off. 124 

Omer Seyfeddin’s story, which brings together many such accounts 
of violence, tells of the obsessive and futile attempt of a Bulgarian 
officer, Radko Balkaneski, sexually to possess Turkish-Muslim Lale, 
‘the most beautiful girl of Serez (Siroz),’ called ‘Beyaz Lale’ (White 
Tulip) because of her beautiful white skin. 125 Lale resisted Balkaneski 
in order to protect her honour at the expense of her own life. Balkaneski 
represents the Balkans, the symbol of blind imitation of the West, of 
western materialism and clinical rationalism 126 and of imitation of a 
European life style in which it had no place. 127 Balkaneski was also 
alien to the Orient, despite his “Orientalist” dream of Lale as a 
concubine in his harem, the space which for him symbolizes both 
sexual fantasy and mystic peace. 128 

In the story, both Lale and her father display a willingness to trust 
Balkaneski. Believing that the Balkan armies would bring democracy 
and civilization to Serez (Siroz) - which did not in fact offer much 
resistance to the Bulgarian forces 129 - the father decided to stay rather 
than join the retreating Ottoman army, and was subsequently killed by 
Balkaneski. Lale, trusting Balkaneski’s reassurances that no harm 
would come to her, opened the door of the house to him. During her 
struggle with him, she thinks: 

What should she do? What should she do now? The disgusting 
spittle of this enemy who held nothing sacred was smeared over 
every part of her body. Her honour was being stripped away by 
force. Her cries went unanswered, no help could reach her. So she 
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was to be the object of the most filthy, most disgusting enjoyment 
of this wild animal. No, no, no... 13 

Lale decided to commit suicide rather than accept penetration by the 
enemy. However, even in death she was not spared as the ‘devil’ 
Balkaneski raped her corpse. Lale, who in death resembled ‘an angel in 
heaven who had fallen asleep while praying to God,’ 131 paid for 
naiveness and belief in the sweet words of Balkaneski, opening the door 
to him, but saved her honour in death. Balkaneski’s rape of Lale’s dead 
body symbolizes the Balkan rape of the Ottoman empire in Europe and 
its futility. Balkaneski’s portrayal is of a Balkans with no moral 
boundaries, only uncurbed and uncontrollable desire. This story also 
carries an admonition for the Turks: they should not be fooled into 
forgetting who they were. Although school texts from the 1930s’ 
onwards avoided using open depictions of violence, Omer Seyfeddin’s 
stories, including ‘Beyaz Lale’ were among the readings suggested for 
school children by the Ministry of Education. 

In a more general sense, violence, as in torture and brutality, was in 
itself essential to these narrations. The impact of such descriptions of 
violence was enormous in particular when it involved children. The 
graphicness of such descriptions was overwhelming in, for example, 
Mehmet §eref’s 1934 account of the violence of the Bulgarians against 
Muslim children during the Bulgarian uprising: 

They impaled up to 150 little ones, only six months old, or one or 
two years old, on objects such as long bayonets, knives, stakes... 

As their tiny bodies were in the throes of death, while trembling, 
their blood flowed, these hordes of barbarians held them up in the 
air, jigging around, dancing, and these little ones died under a sky 
stained blood red. 132 

This level of violence narration is evident also in the writings of 
Ahmed Rasim in the earlier part of the century. Writing about Crete in 
1284/1867, Ahmed Rasim described how ‘in one of these battles, 
bandits seized a soldier, £ilingir Mustafa, alive and first cut off his 
hands, and cut open his chest and tore out his heart and then they 
scalped him and he became a martyr.’ 133 

Ahmed Rasim’s book was written as a school text book. This kind 
of graphic imagery in the school texts was used in the later period as a 
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powerful tool to convey the sufferings and injustices inflicted on the 
Turks by their enemies, ihsan §eref wrote a primary school text book in 
1926 which included the following account of Greek violence during 
the National Liberation War: 

Cursed [Greek soldiers] incinerated our beautiful villages on the 
shores of the Marmara. They plucked out the eyes of the innocent 
villagers not sparing the women, the girls or even the babes in 
swaddling clothes, they cut off their ears, their noses, their 
breasts, they ripped open their stomaches, and all that in the world 
can be called barbarous they did. 134 

Well before Ihsan §eref, Kamil Pa§a used similar imagery to 
describe the brutality of Serbian rebels under the leadership of Kara 
Yorgi: ‘Serbian bandits who were not satisfied by attacking the 
Muslims in the town of Belgrade and killing [all] males, perpetrated 
barbarous actions such as ripping open the stomachs of pregnant 
women and taking their babies out.’ 135 By the 1920s’, the narration of 
violence perpetrated against the Turks had become normal in school 
text books. The essential element was Turk/Muslim as innocent victim, 
regardless of time or enemy. In a school history text book published in 
1929 for the fifth year of primary school, the authors use similar 
simplistic descriptions of violence, regardless of the period discussed. 
While the Greeks ‘cut the Turks to pieces and plundered their homes 
and property’ during the Morean uprising, 136 the Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Serbians and Montenegrins ‘burned and destroyed the places they 
entered. They strangled people without pity’ in the First Balkan War. 137 
The same authors, in their school history text book for the fourth year 
of primary school, also describe the Greek invasion of izmir. Having 
invaded Izmir and joined up with the Armenians and indigenous 
Greeks, ‘[the Greeks] unjustly killed the Turkish youths and plundered 
their shops and houses.' 138 

Injustice and innocence became an integral part of this violence 
narration which stressed the inhuman barbarity perpetrated on an 
innocent victim. Victimization and innocence of individuals was now 
much more prominent than in the nineteenth-century accounts in which 
injustice is seen as being against the state rather than against the 
innocent individual. This contrasts with the 1930s’ when such graphic 
violence narrations were largely absent from school text books: the 
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state was now interested in ensuring that the population forgot the 
violence of the recent past, but not the injustices. 

Another major theme in violence narration was the assault on the 
Muslim holy places. These holy places were considered an integral part 
of the very identity of the Muslims/Turks and they tied the 
Muslim/Turkish population to their land. The existence of such holy 
places signified the right of Muslim existence on this Muslim soil. Fear 
and terror of infidel contamination of places held sacred by the 
community is a universal theme. In the fifteenth century, the fall of 
Constantinople was seen by many Latin contemporaries in terms of 
horror at the Muslim dominance of Christian holy places. Piccolomini, 
later Pope Pius II, wrote of his suffering at ‘the thought that the church 
of Santa Sofia, most famous in all the world, has been destroyed and 
desecrated, that the numerous basilicas dedicated to the saints, true 
works of art, have been reduced to ruins and contaminated by the filth 
of Muhammad.’ 1 9 This revulsion was reversed in the twentieth-century 
Ottoman/Turkish-Muslim popular culture, historiography and literature 
as the Muslims wept for the desacration of their holy places in the 
Balkans. Kazim Nami Duru, a member of the Ittihad ve Terakki who 
became an important educationist and school text book writer in the 
Republican era, quoted popular folk songs from the 1910s’, telling of 
the grief of the Muslim people over the loss of the Balkan lands, and the 
conversion of mosques to churches. 140 Mosques were sometimes defiled 
in more dramatic ways. In Omer Seyfeddin’s short story ‘Beyaz Lale,’ 
Balkaneski ordered his men to convert the Gazi Evrenos mosque into a 
stable for army packhorses and the Halil Pa§a mosque into a depot for 
‘pork pastrami’ (domuz pastirmalan), 1 1 echoing here Piccolomini who 
lamented the use of the sanctuaries and abodes of monks as brothels. 142 

Mosques and graveyards were the material proof of the existence of 
the Muslims and Ottomans in the Balkans, and their destruction was 
perceived as a conscious attempt to erase this proof. The Republican 
government watched the assaults on the Muslim holy places carefully. 
A letter dated September 1933 from the Turkish embassy to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs informing Ankara of the assault on a shrine 
in Deliorman in Bulgaria by a group of Bulgarian youths, interpreted 
the event as a demonstration of the Bulgarian feeling of alienation from 
the newly conquered territory: 
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We have already informed you of the attacks perpetrated from 
time to time on this shrine (tiirbe) and of searches for skeletons 
made by digging inside it. Bulgarians, who still feel themselves 
foreigners after 50 years of Bulgarian rule in the region of 
Deliorman, are trying to take revenge by destroying any traces left 
of Turkish sovereignty and of the Turkish majority. 143 

ihsan §eref sums up the totality of violence: ‘No soul remained in 
Rumeli no honour (namus), bells were hung above our mosques and our 
1,000-year old graves had been opened.’ 1 

The Intellectual Contribution of the Balkans 

A less violent image of the Balkans which appears in Ottoman/Turkish 
history-writing was that of being a source of ideas. Such ideas could be 
perceived both as dangerous and seditious, and as a source of 
inspiration for nationalist policies for some of the Ottoman and 
Republican elite. 145 In Tarih-i Siyasiye-i Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniye (The 
Political History of the Ottoman State), Kamil Pa§a underlines the 
importance of books for the dissemination of ideas of “independence” 
in the Greek schools and their significance in the creation of support 
among the Orthodox population of the empire for a Greek uprising. He 
also points to the failure of the Ottoman state to control these 
publications: 

On account of both the government’s failure to take the Greeks 
seriously and the bigotry of the times preventing education in a 
foreign language, there was no one among the people of Islam 
able to examine and understand the detrimental books and 
pamphlets which were being studied in the Greek schools, and 
therefore the officials of the state were unaware of the Greek 
plans. 146 

The Abdulhamidian government of which Kamil Pa§a was a 
member, was not, however, unaware as its predecessors had been, and 
control of publications from outside the borders of the Ottoman empire 
was an important part of the attempt to control the flow of dangerous 
ideas. Kamil Pa§a, as the governor of the vilayet of Aydin, was actively 
involved in this process. A coded telegram dated 1322/1906 from the 
Babiali contained the order of the Minister of Internal Affairs, Memduh 
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Pa§a, to Kamil Pa§a, concerning the banning of all Greek (Yunan) 
newspapers from entering the Ottoman empire, since these newspapers 
were publishing articles aimed at inciting the Greek (Rum) subjects of 
the Ottoman empire. 147 Not only political issues but also economic 
matters were sometimes conceived of as a threat to the interests of the 
Ottoman empire. The French newspaper, ‘ Economist ’ was banned 
because it was seen as containing articles against the sultanate. 148 

The perception of threat was not limited to publications from 
outside the Ottoman borders or in foreign languages within the empire. 
The real threat from the Balkans, however, stemmed from newspapers 
published in Turkish by Ottoman and Turkish subjects there. 149 The 
Abdulhamidian government both used a wide-ranging spy system to 
collect information and to keep the opposition under surveillance in the 
Balkans, and tried to control the entrance of these anti-regime 
publications into Ottoman domains. Uhuvvet, a newspaper published in 
Rusguk (Ruse) by Rustjuklu Mehmed Tefti§, was banned, and, 
according to the order of the Minister of Internal Affairs, Memduh 
Pa§a, to the governor of Aydin, Kamil Pa§a, its dissemination was never 
to be allowed and any copies already received were to be collected and 
destroyed. 150 Another newspaper Sada-i Millet, published in Sofia, was 
banned even before its copies arrived in Ottoman controlled lands by a 
telegram from the Ministry of Internal Affairs to Kamil Pa§a stressing 
that no copies should be allowed to cross the Ottoman borders. 151 

Fear of the danger presented by published material from the Balkans 
continued during the ittihad ve Terakki government. The entry of the 
newspaper, Balkan, published in Turkish in Filibe (Plovdiv), was 
banned by the cabinet, Meclis-i Viikela, since the content of the 
newspaper was found to be ‘unsuitable’ (gayr-i miinasib). 152 

The Ankara government also banned publications from 
neighbouring Balkan countries which were considered a threat. In the 
event of any such banned publications continuing to be brought into the 
country, those involved in bringing them in were, on occasion, to be 
taken to the Istiklal Mahkemesi (Independence Tribunal). Politiki Erena 
[.sic.], which was published in Greece and brought into Istanbul, was 
thus threatened with court action. 153 The newspaper Rizospastis was 
another publication from Greece which was banned from Turkey on the 
pretext that it spread communism. 154 

Despite all these precautions, the Balkans continued, for the Turkish 
Republic, to be a threat to the very survival of the state, due to its ability 
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to act as a haven for anti-regime and anti-reform Turkish opposition. 
Certain Turkish and Muslim elements in the Balkans, either from the 
region or those who had escaped or been exiled to it, were perceived as 
threats to the reforms undertaken in Turkey because of their 
publications. The Cabinet banned entry into Turkey of the Turkish 
language newspapers Posta from Giimiilcine (Komotene), 155 Hakikat 
and imdad from Selanik (Thessaloniki) 156 and i’tild from Iskege 
(Xanthi) due to their detrimental contents. 157 Another newspaper, Koca 
Balkan, published in Filibe (Plovdiv) in Bulgaria, was banned entry into 
Turkey due to an article, ‘Ya§asm §apka’ (Long Live the Hat), which 
was against wearing the hat in Turkey and was considered by Turkish 
authorities as ‘total incitement’ (serapa ifsadat). 158 

The attention of the Turkish embassy in Bucharest was drawn to a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Kurammizi Bagnmiza Basarak Geliriz’ (We come 
holding our Kuran to our breast), written by Hafiz Latif who was a 
preacher at the Hiinkar Cami in Mecidiye in Romania, since its content 
was considered to be against the Turkish regime. According to a 
document dated 3 December 1932, the embassy contacted the 
Romanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs whereupon the Minister himself 
expressed his regret over this incident and assured the Turkish embassy 
that all necessary steps to deal with the situation would be taken. 159 
Seven months later, according to another document, the Turkish 
embassy was still trying to take action against Hafiz Latif. The embassy 
especially wished to prevent his publishing a newspaper called Dogru 
Yol (The Right Path), and to stop his propaganda against the use of the 
Latin script in Turkey. 160 

Not only was any campaign against Latin letters conceived of as a 
threat to the Turkishness propagated by the Kemalist regime, but this 
applied too to merely rejecting their use. In a petition submitted to the 
Prime Minister Ismet inonii requesting an increase in the amount of aid 
from the Turkish government for their newspapers, three Turkish 
journalists and newspaper owners in Bulgaria, Mehmet Liitfi 
Takanoglu, the owner of newspaper Rodop, Mahmut Necmettin 
Deliorman, the owner of the newspaper Deliorman, and A. Hilmi 
Turgut from the newspaper Halk Sesi drew the Prime Minister’s 
attention to the danger posed by a certain printing house which was 
publishing in Arabic script. This printing house had been established by 
Hiiseyin Husnu Hoca, whose ‘position as head miiftii made him an 
extremely useful tool of the government’ (hiikiimetin mutiny bir aleti 
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olan ba§muftuliik makami), Arif Hikmet, Arif Oruc and others, who 
were referred to as ‘traitors’ (hainler), and was regarded as particularly 
threatening since its aim was to print school texts. 161 In 1936, Ya§ar 
Nabi (Nayir), an important writer and publisher of the Republican era, 
expressed his anger towards Hiiseyin Husnu, whom he described as a 
loyal servant of the Bulgarian government, 162 over his policies, 
including readopting the Arabic script for Turkish schools in Bulgaria. 
According to Ya§ar Nabi, this further created a division between the 
Turks living in villages and those in towns, since the schools in towns 
continued to use the Latin alphabet, while those in villages re-adopted 
the Arabic script. This division within the Turkish minority served the 
Bulgarian policy of assimilating the Turks by providing education in 
Bulgarian as an alternative. 163 Indeed, the Bulgarian authorities used 
this rift among the Turkish minority in order to counter Kemalist 
propaganda in Bulgaria. 164 For this purpose the Bulgarian government 
supported the use of the Arabic alphabet in the Turkish schools and it 
was only in 1938 that the Bulgarian government took the decision to 
make the use of the Latin alphabet in Turkish schools compulsary. 165 
This decision, however, did not solve this problem over the Latin 
alphabet. 166 The Turkish authorities adopted different methods in order 
to spread the Latin alphabet among the Turkish minority in Bulgaria, 
sending Turkish type faces, for example, for newspapers such as Rodop 
and Timm. In 1933. the Turkish ambassador in Sofia, Tevfik Kamil 
Bey, wrote to the Prime Minister’s Office asking for the type faces 
requested by the newspaper Turan to be put in two boxes, each 
weighing 40 kilos. The boxes should be labelled ‘furniture’ so as not to 
‘attract the attention’ of the Bulgarian authorities and to avoid any 
problems over the quota assigned to the embassy for the amount of 
material it was able send. 167 

The Turkish authorities constantly perceived anti-Kemalist 
publications outside the Turkish borders as a threat and kept them under 
continous surveillance as they did, for example, with the newspaper 
Balkan, published in Giimiilcine (Komotene), which, in a Turkish 
document, was defined as ‘the centre of activity of the ‘150’likler’ [i.e. 
those expelled by the Turkish authorities] and the fugitives,’ 168 and 
banned by the cabinet in 1341/1925 ‘due to its detrimental content’ 
(miinderecat-i muzirrastna binaen). 169 In 1932, a copy of the newspaper 
dated 4 October 1932 was sent to the Prime Minister’s office with a 
cover letter stipulating that Balkan was published by ‘fugitives’ 
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(firariler). This issue contained an article, ‘Ankaracilar Okusun’ (Let 
those supporters of Ankara read this), about elections in Greece. In this 
article, while Greece was praised and all Greeks were regarded as 
victors due to the fact that their election system had functioned 
successfully, the Kemalist regime was criticized as being autocratic. 170 
Concern about and awareness of anti-Kemalist propaganda was not 
restricted to official circles. Ya§ar Nabi also drew attention to this 
propaganda and to the Greek government’s turning a blind eye to it: 
‘The traitors who had fled from Turkey, even up until recently, found 
opportunities to spread their seditious propaganda freely among the 
Turks of western Thrace.’ 171 

While the Balkans were then perceived as a constant source of 
dangerous propaganda, for some of the Ottoman/Turkish elite, on the 
other hand, they provided inspiration for their idea of national identity 
and nationalist policies. The end of the Balkan wars ushered in a period 
of questioning of beliefs, ideas and policies, all of which had failed to 
prevent the dissolution of the empire, and the enemy was examined in 
an attempt to find out what had gone wrong with the Ottoman empire. 
The traumatic experience of the war paved the way for serious 
questioning of the idea of Ottomanism. In a story called ‘Hurriyet 
BayraklarT dated 1913, Omer Seyfeddin questioned the viability of 
Ottomanism by narrating the apathy of the Bulgarian villagers to the 
celebration of the “civic” festival of 10 Temmuz (10 July) in 1910, 
taken as the beginning of the second constitutional period and the end 
of the “Abdiilhamidian tyranny.” 172 Three years before the publication 
of this story, Ahmed §erif wrote in Tanin, an important pro-lttihad ve 
Terakki newspaper published by Hiiseyin Cahit (Yalcm), Tevfik Fikret 
and Hiiseyin Kazim in the post-1908 period, about the disinterest of the 
Christian Serbs and Muslim Bosnians living in the village of Berane 
and Tergoviijte over celebrating 10 Temmuz. 173 Despite the similarity of 
these two scenes, the approaches to this apathy of the villagers to the 10 
Temmuz reflected the different convictions of these two authors about 
Ottomanism. While Omer Seyfeddin wondered why the Bulgarian 
villagers should have a reason to celebrate something which did not 
mean anything to them, and thus condoned their apathy, Ahmed §erif 
was unhappy with this apathy and angry over this ‘ignorance’ of the 
villagers who did not understand the importance of this Ottoman day of 
‘liberation.’ 174 
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In Omer Seyfeddin’s stories, the Bulgarian national consciousness 
was an important example which the Turks should imitate. Although in 
these stories the Bulgarian characters were generally depicted as evil 
and heartless, as in the case of ‘Beyaz Lale,’ they were also admired 
due to their patriotism and excessive conviction, which could even lead 
them to death. His 1918 story, ‘Nakarat,’ was an important example of 
using a Bulgarian character as an antithesis to the Ottoman character 
who did not have national feelings. In this story, a young Ottoman 
officer in Macedonia in 1903-1904 felt a burning desire and love for a 
Bulgarian girl, the daughter of a dead priest. The girl seemed to be 
responding to his love by continuously singing a song, ‘Na§ na§ 
£arigrad na§.’ The officer imagined that this was a love song for him, 
and he started to repeat the rhyme to himself. He later learnt, however, 
that it in fact meant ‘Istanbul will be ours.’ The officer was shaken by 
this and led to the realization of the futility of his life in comparison 
with that of the Bulgarian girl, who was more nationally conscious than 
him although she was Bulgarian and a woman. The story ended with his 
self-examination: 

So, for one week I have been lying thinking about the difference 
between me and the bold daughter of the priest of the 
revolutionary committee (komita) who died in the forest of 
Vehelmefge for an idea he held sacred. 

So (I§te), for one week. . . 175 

While Bulgaria was an example of national consciousness for the 
nationalists, it was also an example of rationality for the positivists. For 
Abdullah Cevdet, the Bulgarians were winning the Balkan War because 

they had worked 30-odd years, they had strengthened their race, 
they had been busy with reorganization and carrying out good 
administration, they had prepared the conditions for victory and 
independence. They had faith in the fatherland (vatan), liberty and 
in their country having a future. 

In contrast, Turkish school children were instructed by order of the 
Bab-i Me§ihat (the Office of the §eyhulislam) to repeat a prayer 4,444 
times in order to ensure the success of the Ottoman army: ‘Our skulls’ 
he wrote ‘have been emptied. Within our skins no flesh, no bone or 
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blood remained. No villager remained in our villages, no village 
remained for our villagers. Anatolia has been emptied. Anatolia is ill, 
Anatolia is dying.’ 176 

In the Republican era, too, the Balkan countries continued to be 
examples referred to by the Republican elite. In 1928, Tekin Alp 
(Moise Cohen) in his book Tiirkle§tirme (Turkification) in which he 
attempted to develop a methodological approach to the Turkification 
policies which the state should implement, conceived of the Balkan 
countries as successful examples of ‘nationalization’ (millile^tirme), 
that is making their inhabitants adopt one state-imposed national 
identity regardless of their ethnic origins: 

Shining and decisive examples for “adaptation” were found in all 
the Balkan countries such as Bulgaria, Greece and Romania. I 
myself know many people in Greece who are in origin Vlach, 
Bulgarian or Albanian and who have been completely 
“Greekified” by means of nationalization. They speak Greek as 
their mother tongue but at home they can only speak with their 
old mothers and fathers in Vlach or Bulgarian. Such men can 
often be met among the heads of the financial and economic 
institutions, and even among the high officials of state. There are 
many around them who know their genealogical tree, but no one 
looks down on them. They see no need to hide their origins. 177 

Eight years later, Ya§ar Nabi, an important figure of the Republican 
intellectual elite, seemed to accept a priori the naturalness of national 
homogenisation policies in the Balkan countries. What he proposed was 
to further these policies in both the Balkan countries and in Turkey by 
encouraging the Turkish and Muslim minority groups to migrate to 
Turkey while proposing the exchange of the Greeks living in Istanbul 
with the Turks in Western Thrace. 178 The Balkans thus created a 
positive and a negative image, or sometimes both, depending on the 
self-perception of the Ottoman/Republican elite whose perceptions 
were determined according to their own needs and priorities. 

Vatan and the Danube 

‘Dying for the vatan (fatherland)’(vatan ugruna can vermek) became 
one of the well-repeated cliches of history-writing in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, used by Ahmed Vefik Pa§a and Ali Cevad. 179 
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Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a discussed the concept of vat an in connection with 
European usage of the fatherland and compared its power with the 
power of religion over the Muslim soldiers. He approached the concept 
of vatan very pragmatically, arguing that vatan for the Muslim soldier 
was the ‘square’ (meydan) in his village, and he concluded that the idea 
of fatherland could provide neither the motivation nor the belief 
necessary to inspire soldiers to fight and die which Islam did. 180 For 
Namik Kemal, however, later known as ‘the poet of the fatherland’ 
(vatan §airi), the love for vatan was the dominant love throughout the 
history of mankind, in every religion, every millet, every system of 
upbringing and education (terbiye), and every civilization, and, for him, 
what made a land a vatan was the corpses of those who had died for it: 
‘We gave one precious soul for every stone of the land in which we 
live. For us every handfull of its soil is a reminder of the body of a hero 
who was sacrificed for it. For us our land is beyond comparison with 
the vatan of China or Siberia.’ 181 

Namik Kemal’s vagueness of definition of vatan provides a kind of 
elusiveness that was transferred to the later period and paved the way 
for the different interpretations of the term. What was the vatan, where 
were its borders, what made a land a vatan, were all questions the 
answers to which changed from period to period, from individual to 
individual. But what was sure was that vatan was not limited to the 
political borders of the state; it might coincide with them in some cases, 
but the imagination of the vatan was not circumscribed by them. 

For the historian Murad Bey, who migrated in 1873 from Dagistan 
to the Ottoman empire in his youth, the vatan of the Muslims was not 
bordered by ‘mountains and streams’ as depicted, according to him, in 
the history books, but that land inhabited by Muslims and especially the 
centre of the caliphate, that is Istanbul. 182 Ziya Gokalp, in his nationalist 
phase after the defeat of the First World War, idealized vatan in his 
1918 poem,’Vatan,’ as a Turkified and homogenized place where the 
Quran was recited in Turkish in the mosques and where capital, 
technology and science were all in the hands of the Turks. 183 

The borders of an imagined fatherland often exceeded the legal 
borders of the states, such as in the vision of a Greater Greece, Bulgaria 
or Serbia. In the Ottoman/Turkish case the imagined fatherland, 
exceeding the borders of the state was very well exemplified by the 
concept of Turan, “sloganized” in 1326/1911: ‘ Vatan for the Turks is 
neither Turkey nor Turkistan/ Vatan is a big and limitless country: 
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Turan.’ 184 However, in some cases, contrary to the idea of expansion, 
the vatan was smaller than the existing boundaries of the state in the 
minds of the early twentieth-century public and elite. Vatan was clearly 
an important concept for Mahmud §evket Pa§a, the Sadrazam and 
Minister of War who lectured Said Pa§a in 1913 on the need to sacrifice 
everything for it when trying to persuade Said Pa§a not resign from the 
Cabinet. 185 Yet his vatan was smaller than the actual Ottoman state for 
he was willing to hand over Kuwait and Qatar to the British, defining 
them as useless desert: ‘We could not quarrel with England because of 
two districts (kaza) consisting only of desert like Kuwait and Qatar. 
What kind of benefit could we receive from these insignificant 
lands?’ 186 His pragmatic approach, which was based not on the idea of 
the integrity of the fatherland but on the calculation of profit and loss, 
can be seen also in his attitude to Albania and Edirne. 187 

The shrinkable or expandable character of the borders of the vatan 
can be seen during the period in which the ittihad ve Terakki was in 
power after 1913. The Ottoman government entered into negotiations 
with Bulgaria in 1915 to try and persuade the Bulgarian government to 
declare war on the side of the Axis powers. Enver Pa§a, who hoped for 
the expansion of Ottoman lands as a result of the war, contemplated 
giving Kirkkilise (modern Kirklareli), then part of Ottoman territory, to 
Bulgaria in return for her entry into the war. 188 In the same period, the 
people questioned the relevance of Yemen to their vatan. Many 
Anatolian and Balkan folk songs mourned the futile deaths of their 
soldiers in Yemen and questioned the reason for such dying. In a folk 
song from Erzincan, the woman who sent her husband to Yemen asks: 
‘What is Yemen to us?’ (Yemen bizim neyimize?) 189 

With the creation of the Republic, the concept of the vatan was 
made to coincide with the political borders. The new state was anxious 
to give out a message of being contented with the existing state frontier 
and of their being no Turkish wish for expansion. Vatanda$ I gin Medeni 
Bilgiler (Civil Knowledge for the Citizens), written by Afet [inan] who 
relied heavily on the notes of Mustafa Kemal, describes how the 
Turkish vatan had been very large but was now enclosed, contently, 
within the contemporary state boundaries: ‘there was no continent 
which did not become part of the Turkish vatan. The whole world, 
Asia, Europe, Africa became the homeland (yurt) of the ancestors of the 
Turks... But the modern Turkish nation (millet) is content with the 
homeland (yurt) it now has... Our fatherland (vatammiz) is the 
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homeland within the present political boundaries.’ 190 On 19 May 1944, 
the anniversary of Mustafa Kemal’s landing in Samsun and the date 
accepted as the beginning of the Turkish National Liberation War and 
later celebrated as ‘Gen 5 lik ve Spor Bayrami’ (The Festival of Youth 
and Sports), the President ismet Inonii, in need of distancing the regime 
from every fascist tendency within the country due to the imminent end 
of the war, addressed Turkish relations with its neighbouring countries 
and underlined Turkey’s contentment with its existing borders: 

On the day on which the national liberation came about we were 
friends only with the Soviets and all our neighbours kept alive in 
their minds all the memories of old hatreds. In everybody’s mind 
was the thought that if we regained a little strength we would give 
ourselves up to an adventurist and aggressive policy. The 
Republic perceived one of the fundamental conditions for a strong 
civilized way of living as being the existence of an atmosphere of 
security within the family of nations. It counted the ensuring of 
good and sincere neighbourly relations with its neighbours which 
had recently separated from the empire as necessary for the 
happiness of the nation. 191 

This approach enabled the state to give up Mosul. It was, however, 
very much the result not of an ideological conviction about vatan but a 
pragmatic realization of the realities of political power. This too can be 
seen in the annexation of Hatay. But whether this was in reality a 
reflection of what the elite emotively felt about their vatan is another 
matter. Certainly, some of the elite had a vision of vatan which was not 
necessarily bounded by the political borders of the new state. An 
important minister under Ismet inonii, Hasan Ali Yiicel, revealed his 
yearning for the Danube in his poem, ‘Tuna Tiirkiisu’ (The song of the 
Danube) in which he spoke of ‘my beautiful homeland’ (giizel yurdum) 
and his constant pain of seperation. 192 

The flexibility of the concept of vatan allowed the Danube to 
become an integral part of the imagination of the vatan regardless of the 
geo-political borders of the late Ottoman empire or Turkish Republic. 
The Danube, for Braudel one of the double frontiers of Europe, the 
other being the Rhine, 1 3 obtained a pivotal position in the 
Ottoman/Republican imagination of vatan. Islam Bey, the heroic 
character of Namik Kemal’s well-known first play Vatan Yakut Silistre 
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(Fatherland or Silistria) of 1873 made a speech to boost the spirits of his 
compatriots who were going to fight in Silistre (Silistria in northeast 
Bulgaria) against the Russians: 

Friends, we are going to the banks of the Danube! The Danube is 
for us the water of life. If the Danube were to go, our vatan could 
not live. If our vatan does not live, no one can live in the 
vatan ...God orders us to love the vatan. Our vatan means the 
Danube. Because, if the Danube is lost, vatan will not remain... 
Wherever the earth is turned on the banks of the Danube, a bone 
of your father or your brothers is found. The soil which rises 
through the churning waters of the Danube is the chemical 
essence of the bodies of those who have died to protect it. 194 

Although the Danube was part of Ottoman territory when this play 
was written, it was lost with the establishment of the Bulgarian state 
and never formed part of the territory of the Turkish Republic. However 
the longed-for and idealized Danube continued to be a part of the 
imagined Turkish fatherland into the 1930s’ and unlike any other 
geographical location, mountain or river, became an extension of the 
Turkish fatherland in literary works, memoirs, and histories of the 
period. Vatan Yakut Silistre was republished in 1931. The Ottoman play 
remained unchanged, except for sometimes replacing the word Ottoman 
with Turk, and the Danube kept its central place as the ‘water of life’ in 
the now Turkish vatan} 95 

Ahmed Ihsan (Tokgoz), the well-known publisher of the late 
Ottoman and early Republican era, wrote in the introduction to his book 
about his week long journey along the Danube: ‘It is impossible for our 
hearts not to tremble when we recall the name of the Danube which was 
the scene of very important and terrible events in the history of our 
existence.’ 196 The deep significance of the Danube in the late Ottoman 
empire and the early Republican era comes out clearly in the memoirs 
of Yahya Kemal Beyatli, the well-known Turkish poet and MP in the 
Republican parliament, who was originally from Uskiip (Skoplje). In an 
article published in 1337/1921. he wrote: 

If a river exists in the heart of a Turk, that river is the Danube, if 
there is a mountain, it is the Balkan range. Forty three years have 
elapsed since the separation from the banks of the Danube and the 
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foothills of the Balkan range. But can even long centuries wipe 
from our hearts those waters and those snow caped foothills? I do 
not know. Do you think this longing exists only in the hearts of 
the children of Rumeli? Does not a Turk from Diyarbakir who has 
never set foot on the soil of Rumeli sing this folk song with the 
same longing? 

The mist of [the Balkan mountains of §ipka (Shipka in Bulgaria)] 
are yearned for. look the red blood of the Balkan mountains of 
§ipka still oozes, we left 30 years ago and now we have come 
again to §ipka. 197 

This intensity of feeling is also evident in ‘Tuna Ustiindeki Ses’ 
(Voice over the Danube), which Ismail Habib Seviik wrote from notes 
dictated by Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk in 1932. 198 ‘Ignoramus! Which 
three centuries, which ten centuries?/ The banks of the Danube are the 
lands of the Turks/...Over the Danube, under the Danube/ it has always 
been the Turkish fatherland.’ 199 

In 1938, Halil Yaver, another emigre, referred to the murmur of the 
beautiful Danube, which seaped into ‘our national consciousness’ (milli 
benligimiz). 200 Another emigre from the Balkans, Osman Nuri 
Peremeci, took the Danube as the centre of his book. Tuna Boyu Tarilii 
(The History of the Banks of the Danube), in which he narrated the 
history of Bulgaria, of which part of the modern state was included in 
the ‘Tuna vilayeti,’ the Danube province under the Ottomans. 2111 The 
Danube became a central reference point for Turkishness in the 
Republican era: Belujet Kemal Caglar. a well-known Republican poet, 
asks the Danube to call out whenever it sees a Turk, and to remain 
proud of its Turkishness. 202 Biilent Ecevit, the Prime Minister until 
2002, too, perceived the Danube as Turkish and in his poem, ‘Tuna,’ 
published in 1986, he grieves for the desolation of the Danube, left by 
the Turks: ‘Ask the Danube why it weeps when in its dreams it sees the 
reflection of a Turk.’ 203 

Vat an was thus an amorphous term. While it could coincide with the 
physical borders of state, it could also represent an imagined fatherland. 
The Balkans both in the late Ottoman period and in the early Republic 
played a role in the fluctuating concept of vatan and an idealized image 
of the Balkan lands, from time to time, appeared in the imagination of 
the Turkish fatherland in the Republican mind-set. 
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Migration 

Another image of the Balkans in the Ottoman/Turkish collective 
memory as witnessed in what one might call the written memory, what 
society chooses to recall and record for posterity, was that of migration. 
The phenomenon of migration of population from or to Ottoman 
territories was not new in Ottoman historiography. The Ottoman 
government applied a policy of forced migration within its territories 
throughout its history. 

With the 1877-1878 Russian-Ottoman war, the perception of 
population movement as something hitherto normal in Ottoman 
historiography changed and such movements became seen as abnormal 
and traumatic. The war, which resulted in a considerable loss of 
Ottoman territory and the forced migration of the Muslim population 
into the empire, changed the population map of Anatolia and Rumeli 
and changed also the perception of migration in the minds of people. 
The scenes of migration and the pain caused by this event became an 
important memory for later generations who became the elite of the 
new Turkish Republic. Yahya Kemal (Beyatli), writing in 1921 of his 
travels in the Balkans, referred in his account of Zagra (Zagora), to 
Tarihge-i Vak’a-i Zagra, written by Raci Efendi, the miiftti of Zagra, in 
which Raci Efendi narrated his memoirs of the events of 1876. 204 
Summarising this account, Yahya Kemal, who was deeply affected by 
this memoir, stressed two tragic aspects of the events in Zagora in 1876, 
the violence and the forced migration which he described as ‘the second 
and the last disaster.’ 205 Writing a year later, in 1922, Falih Rifki (Atay) 
referred to the impact this same book of Raci Efendi had had on him 
when he read it during ‘the bloody days of the Balkan war’ and which 
left him carrying ‘an incurable wound in my heart.' 206 The migration as 
a result of this war was defined in relation to Bulgarian violence: ‘The 
Bulgarians began barbaric atrocities against the Muslim people. Despite 
the harshness of the winter, group by group the people migrated and the 
number of migrants in istanbul was almost the same as the number of 
its inhabitants. Further, their pitiable condition increased feelings [for 
their plight].’ 207 

Although the Congress of Berlin led to a great loss of Ottoman 
territory and considerable movement of population, it was the Balkan 
migrations that had a significant psychological impact on the Ottoman 
elite, for it was this migration that they themselves witnessed as the 
Muslim population, in a pitiful condition, fled to istanbul. Migration in 
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the East, occasioned by the loss of Kars, Batum, Ardahan and Beyazit, 
did not have the same impact as it was not so visible to the elite in the 
capital. The newspapers of the period gave accounts of the miserable 
conditions of those Muslims who fled to Istanbul before the Russian 
and Bulgarian forces. In Basiret, an Istanbul newspaper, Ali Efendi 
describes the situation of these ‘guests of God’ (Allah misafirleri): 

The hearts of those who go to Sirkeci station and see the condition 
of these poor people melt even if they are of stone. Especially the 
violent trembling and moaning of the bare headed and bare footed 
little children and the women weeping, without thought for 
themselves, asking help in the name of God from their fellow 
citizens for the protection of their beloved children, and the soul- 
rending condition of the sick and the powerlessness of the old 
make us feel that this places a great duty both legal and humane 
on the men of state. 208 

While the Balkan migrations of 1877-1878 were remembered, it was 
the migrations of the Balkan Wars which were fresh in the minds of the 
Republican elite and represented more vividly the trauma of migration 
which was for them essentially a Balkan phenomenon. This created a 
mental dislocation for the contemporary elite who was shocked by the 
defeat which, according to a member of the ittihad ve Terakki at the 
time, was the worst defeat of the Turk since the legendary ‘Ergenekon,’ 
the mythical account of the entrampment of the Turks in a place 
surrounded by iron mountains and of their escape, guided by a grey 
wolf. 209 The frustration and desperation felt by the Ottoman elite at the 
end of the Balkan Wars is clear from the words of the main character in 
Omer Seyfeddin’s short story ‘Ruzname’ (Diary). The main character, 
an army officer, wrote in his diary: ‘Rumeli cannot take back its old 
form. Now Rumeli has been broken off from Turkish land never to be 
re-attached. Even if the European armies come, they can never now 
drive the Serbs and the Bulgarians from here!’ 210 

§evket Siireyya Aydemir, an important member of the Kadro 
movement of the 1930s’ and an important writer, who was from Edirne, 
summarized this frustration, disbelief, and loss of faith in the past 
created by the defeat in the Balkan Wars: 
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This means that up to that date we were living in a dream world. It 
means that all the things we believed were an illusion. In fact this 
empire had perhaps died a long time ago. Perhaps we only lived it 
through our illusions. Perhaps that lost Ottoman Africa was never 
ours. Perhaps that Ottoman Europe had not been counted as ours 
for a long time. It means that Crete, Eastern Rumeli, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, which was the Danube provinces, had become for 
us a thing of the past long ago. 211 

This pragmatic realization of reality resulted in a more political 
response and in engineering a population policy. The Istanbul 
Agreement signed in 1913 by the ittihad ve Terakki government 
included an appendix which includes a clause on the optional exchange 
of population between Bulgaria and the Ottoman empire which, 
according to Cemal Pa§a, was successfully carried out. 212 This 
exchange was considered useful for decreasing tension between the two 
states. 213 In the same period, the ittihad ve Terakki government also 
attempted to initiate negotiations with the Greek government over the 
issue of the exchange of the Greek population in the coastal area of the 
province of Aydin with those Muslims of Macedonia who were willing 
to leave. 214 Galip Kemali Soylemezoglu, who in 1946 wrote his 
memoirs of his time in the Ottoman embassy in Athens between 1913- 
1916, explained how he had put forward a proposal for such an 
exchange of population: 

Since the signing in 1878 of the Berlin Agreement, it has been 
known and proven by various and unparalled events what 
happened in every Balkan country to the ill-fated Muslim 
population which met the catastrophe of being separated from the 
empire. For this reason, I suggested to Monsieur Venizelos, 
merely as my personal opinion, that an agreement be made for the 
exchange of the Muslims in Macedonia with the settled Greek 
(Rum) population in the province of Aydin, that the property 
which they would leave behind would be given to those [coming] 
by means of exchange and the difference between the value would 
be indemnified by the governments. My proposition, as will be 
seen later, was considered acceptable and finally, after the 
Ayvahk incident in July, it was officially adopted and two 
different commissions were set up, one in Izmir and one in 
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Thessaloniki, but unfortunately, with the outbreak of the First 
World War, neither time nor possibility remained for the 
application of this mutual agreement which would have saved us 
from such great afflictions. 215 

The policy of exchange of population became central with the 
creation of the Turkish Republic and the signing of the Lausanne 
Treaty. In 1926 the exchange of population between Greece and 
Turkey, as set out in the Lausanne Treaty, was carried out. A joint 
commission was set up to decide who had the right to stay, who had to 
be exchanged, and to settle issues of property. The Muslims who were 
living in Greece, with the exception of Western Thrace, would be 
exchanged with the Orthodox-Greek (Ruin) population living in Turkey, 
except Istanbul. The main identifier in deciding who would be 
considered “Turkish” or “Greek” was religion. This was not a merely 
political decision based just on political convenience, for religion was a 
main reference point for self-identification, as is clear in the petitions 
submitted to the Exchange of Population Commissions about the 
violence against the Muslim population in Greece and their wish to 
migrate to Turkey in which the main reference point was being 
Muslim. 216 Although there were discussions about the identity of the 
Orthodox population in Anatolia and some circles considered these 
people ‘Christianized Turks’ since they spoke Turkish as their native 
tongue and shared a common origin, 217 the religion was the main 
official reference point for the definition of the identity as was clear 
from a government decree ordering authorities not to accept any request 
of conversion until the end of the war in order to prevent any further 
security problem, despite the fact that there was no legal obstacle to 
conversion. 218 After the war, during the Lausanne talks, the Turkish 
government, concerned about the possibility of failing to reach an 
agreement over the exchange of population, went so far as to establish a 
Turkish Orthodox Church 219 in order to divert the allegiance of the non- 
Muslim Turkish subjects from the Greek Patriarchate in Istanbul which 
became a target of anti-Greek feelings during the war and was 
considered an extension of the Greek government. 220 From this point 
onwards, the Greek Patriarchate came to be represented in very 
negative terms, and, together with the Phanariots, was portrayed as 
pursuing only personal interests and exploiting not only the “master,” 
the Ottomans, but also the Orthodox population which it had under its 
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charge. This negative representation appeared in the first edition of 
Tarih III. 221 In his report on Tarih III which was written on the request 
of Turk Tarihi Tetkik Cemiyeti, Mehmet Ali Ayni, then professor of the 
history of religions in the Darulfunun, drew attention to this over¬ 
generalized representation applied to the Phanariots and suggested that 
a more balanced approach would have been better: ‘Again on this page 
[page 95] while discussing the Greek Beys of Fener, it would have been 
more objective had the loyal service given by some of them to the state 
been referred to.’ 222 However, this suggestion was ignored in the second 
edition of Tarih III which was published a couple of months after this 
report. 223 

With the definition of who would be exchanged with whom in the 
agreement of the miibadele (exchange of population), the existing 
identifications were used in order to create homogenous states in which 
a limited minority might be acceptable. Thus religion, for the new 
Turkish state, was the main identifier that distinguished the Turk from 
the others, at least within the region of the Balkans. 

In the school history texts of the 1920s’, this exchange of population 
was justified by presenting this event as if it was the exchange of “evil” 
people of Anatolia, the Orthodox population, with “good” people of 
Greece, Turks/Muslims: ‘The Anatolian Greeks who were living like a 
snake within us, were exchanged with our Turkish brothers in 
Greece.’ 224 This hostility is also evident in the 1339/1923 book, 
Tarihimizde Rumlar, Patrikhane ve Yunancilik (Greeks, the Patriarchate 
and Pro-Greekness in Our History): 

The [Lausanne] Conference still seems to persist over the need for 
the minorities to live as they are accustomed. To live as they are 
accustomed, that is to teach being an enemy of the Turk in the 
schools and that the blood of the Turk is legitimate, to pray in the 
churches for the safety of the Greek nation and for victory in 
battles which aim at our destruction, to collect quantities of aid for 
the Greek army through philanthropic organizations (!) ... History 
and even events which are not yet part of history show that this 
style of action had become natural for the Rum. They have always 
thought like Greeks, they have always been proud of Greekness, 
at the moment when clouds appeared on the horizon, slobbering 
streams of raki [induced] saliva, they, in total grossness, ripped 
open their blue and white hearts in front of us. After so many 
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events, above all, after this Greek defeat, this element, which 
manifests Greekness more here than in Athens, can never be a 
friend of the Turk. Why should we knowingly protect and nourish 
this enemy among us? Why should we see the faces of the Greek 
King Yorgi [George] and Queen Sophia of wherever in the shop 
of the milkman Pauli? If the civilized governments accept certain 
rights for minorities, such rights should not include that of being 
able to be openly hostile to the owner of the country. 223 

Despite the fact that the narration of the exchange of population 
with Greece did not appear in such a hostile way the 1930s’ school 
texts, a period of friendly relations with Greece, nevertheless, the 
perception of the threat which might be posed by possible Greek 
resettlement in the lands from which they had migrated was reflected in 
these texts. In Tarih IV, the permanence of the exchange of population 
was stressed: ‘The resettlement on their old lands of the Greeks and the 
Turks who had been exchanged was forbidden under any 
circumstances.’ 226 The preoccupation with any potential resettlement is 
evident in a book on Greece issued to military personal in 1930 in 
which, after noting how the position of the Morea during the time of 
Evliya Qelebi, when half its population was Albanian Christian recalled 
that of Izmir now, the writer went on to stress the need to prevent any 
Greek return to Izmir or the surrounding coastal district: ‘It should be 
regarded as a most important national duty to prevent the Greeks who 
have been expelled under the Treaty of Lausanne from insinuating 
themselves in any way into izmir and the coastal areas at any price.’ 227 

While the army was entrusted with the duty of preventing the 
Greeks resettling on the Aegean coast, the Turkish government watched 
every move and word of the Greek authorities concerning any possible 
resettlement in Anatolia. The Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
very agitated in 1933 by the speech of the Greek Prime Minister, 
Tsaldaris, which he delivered to the Greek parliament setting out his 
government’s programme. The Prime Minister stated that his 
government would work to facilitate the migration of Greeks to suitable 
countries, especially to the areas which they had recently left. This 
remark worried the Turkish authorities in Ankara and they demanded a 
clarification of this statement via the Turkish embassy in Athens from 
the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, who then explained that the 
Greek Prime Minister had here meant various places in South America 
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and Africa. However, the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs still 
regarded it as necessary to inform the Turkish Prime Minister's Office 
about the situation. 228 

According to the protocol of settlement annexed to the Treaty of 
Friendship signed by the Turkish and Bulgarian governments in Ankara 
on 18 October 1925, both sides guaranteed minority rights, as granted 
by Bulgaria to the Muslims in Bulgaria under the Treaty of Neuilly, and 
by Turkey to the Bulgarians, defined as non-Muslim and Bulgarian¬ 
speaking, in Turkey under the Treaty of Lausanne. Thus, while religion, 
as in the case of the exchange of population agreement with Greece, 
became the basic identifier of Turkish national identity, that of being 
Bulgarian in Turkey depended not only on being non-Muslim but also 
on speaking Bulgarian. 229 In contrast, the Turkish-speaking Orthodox 
population of Karaman moved to Greece since it was loyal to the Greek 
Patriarchate. 

The use of religion as the main identifier went on during the 1930s’, 
usually taken as the peak point of secularisation in the contemporary 
historiography of the era. The official discourse of the 1930s’ 
underlined the importance of secularism and the policy of decreasing 
the role of religion, at least in public life. Religion was not considered 
one of the factors that had led to the creation of the Turkish nation as 
defined by Afet (Inan) in her book, Vatanda$ Igin Medent Bilgiler, 
written using Mustafa Kemal’s notes, and secularism was regarded as 
one of the main tenants of the Turkish state: every person who attained 
the age of majority was free to choose his religion. 230 Afet saw religion 
as a positive obstacle to the formation of the nation: 

Turks were a great nation even before they accepted Islam. After 
accepting this religion, this religion did not bring about a union of 
the Turks either with the Arabs, or the Persians or any others of 
the same religion, to form a nation together. On the contrary, it 
weakened the national bonds of the Turkish nation. It numbed the 
national sentiments, the national emotion. This was very natural, 
because the aim of the religion which was founded by 
Muhammed was a comprehensive policy of community above all 
nations. 231 


Similarly a 1934 definition of Turk openly excludes religion as a 
compenent of Turkishness: ‘In the Turkish Republic, a Turk is a person 
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who speaks Turkish, is raised in Turkish culture and who makes the 
Turkish ideal his own, regardless of religion.’ 232 

However, despite this open secularisation, religion continued in 
practice to be one of the most important identifiers of Turkishness, and 
as a reference point of identification in relation to the neighbouring 
countries. The practical repercussions of the use of religion as a 
pragmatic and natural, non-artificial identifier became apparent in 
relation to the reality of migration from the Balkans. The decline of the 
role of religion in the public life of the members of the nation as 
represented in Afet’s text, written for schools, was not clearly reflected 
in the iskan Kanunu, the law of settlement, enacted in 1934, which gave 
wide executive power to the government to distribute the population of 
the state in accordance with the homogenization policy of Turkification. 
The third clause of this law defined muhacirs (migrants): ‘Individuals 
or tribes, settled or nomadic, of Turkish lineage who want to come, 
individually or together from outside in order to settle in Turkey, and 
those who are settled and tied to Turkish culture are accepted by order 
of the Ministry of Interior in accordance with the statutes of this law.’ 
The law leaves an open door for interpretation by adding ‘who and the 
people of which countries will be counted as tied to Turkish culture is 
to be determined by order of the Cabinet.’ 233 

The documents concerning migration of population from the Balkan 
countries, and other documents demonstrating the concern of the 
Turkish government over the situation of the Muslim population in the 
Balkans prove that, contrary to the official discourse disseminated 
through official and semi-official channels, such as schools, journals 
and the libraries of the Halkevleri, religion as an identifier was an 
important factor in deciding who was eligible to migrate to Turkey and 
who within the Balkans could potentially be considered a useful asset in 
extending the influence of the Turkish state. During the 1930s’, we see 
two kinds of publications defending different stand-points on the 
migration from the Balkans. The first approach was very much in 
accord with the official discourse of the government, defining “Turk” 
by language and ethnicity. This idea found supporters among well- 
known figures in the Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi such as the Turkish 
ambassador to Romania, Hamdullah Suphi (Tanrtover). 

In contrast to the official discourse and the ideas of people such as 
Hamdullah Suphi, religion in practice was a significant factor. Muslims 
were seen as easily assimilative within Turkey. For this reason, the 
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Gagauz, although Turkish according to the criteria of Hamdullah Suphi, 
were, for Halil Yaver, on the contrary, a danger to the security of the 
state and should not be allowed to settle in Thrace since they were 
Orthodox and culturally Bulgarian, and their presence would encourage 
Bulgarian intervention in the region. 234 Halil Yaver had earlier, in April 
1936, sent a report to the Prime Minister’s Office in which he expressed 
his deep concerns over Bulgarian hostility towards Turkey. 235 Such 
concerns over a Bulgarian presence in Thrace were also evident in the 
earlier protocol signed in 1925 between Bulgaria and Turkey. 236 

In 1933, the Turkish embassy in Sofia wrote to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, which in turn sent on a report to the Prime Minister’s 
Office, about the migration to Turkey of the Pomaks, the Turks, and the 
gypsies who had been ‘accommodating to Turkishness’ (Ttirkliige 
temessiil etmi§), spoke Turkish and had settled in the cities. If these 
populations were not moved to Turkey, they would, in the view of the 
Turkish embassy, be in danger of accommodating to Bulgarianness 
(Bulgarliga temessullerine imkan birakilmast) which would constitute 
‘a national mistake’ (milli bir hata) for the Turkish government. 237 

While for Halil Yaver, the Gagauz were not suitable candidates for 
migration to Turkey, since they were Orthodox, the Pomaks, for the 
Turkish embassy in Sofia, on the other hand, should be encouraged to 
emigrate to Turkey since, although ethnically Bulgarian, they were 
Muslims. However, since the Bulgarian government did not accept 
Pomak migration to Turkey, any such migration would have to be by 
Pomaks, who in any case wished to leave for Turkey, seeking asylum 
for religious reasons. Under these circumstances and in view of the 
repression suffered by the Pomaks, the embassy urged that the Turkish 
authorities ease the entry of these people into the country. 238 Concern 
over the situation of the Pomaks had in fact been expressed much 
earlier under the Ittihad ve Terakki government when there were deep 
concerns over the position of the Muslim population in Western Thrace 
and the Bulgarian attempt at forced conversion of Pomaks to 
Christianity just after the Balkan Wars. 239 

Turkish authorities were always very sensitive to any attempt by 
Balkan governments to convert Muslims in their territories, and 
followed any such attempts keenly. The Turkish ambassador in Berlin, 
for example, reported a rumour circulating about the conversion of 
‘Turkish Muslims’ in Prizren to Christianity. This rumour caused 
considerable agitation among the Turkish authorities, although it was 
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later discovered that the ‘Turkish Muslims’ concerned were in fact 
Albanians who had converted to Islam 50 years earlier and had Muslim 
names, but held masses in the Catholic church at night and had declared 
their Catholicism the previous year. 240 

Turkish-Albanian relations in this period were strained for religious 
reasons. In Kosovo, the authorities followed a policy of encouraging the 
Albanians to leave. For this reason, the Turkish authorities began to 
issue visas for Turkey to these Albanians. This was not viewed well by 
the Albanian government which was not happy to see Albanians 
leaving Kosovo, and in consequence complained to the Turkish 
government over the issuing of visas. 241 Although the government was 
prepared to consider this issue, it remained concerned about the position 
of the Turkish language and culture (hars). A letter from the Turkish 
embassy in Tirana in 1933 discussed the necessity of accepting 
Albanian students in Turkish schools in order to revive the declining 
Turkish language and hars in Albania. The letter noted that there were 
70 Albanian students in Italy, 23 in Greece, 11 in Romania, eight in 
Yugoslavia, three in Bulgaria and three in France. The letter went on to 
state: ‘My evaluation is that it would be appropriate in particular for the 
children of the martyred soldiers and officials who gave their lives for 
our country (memleket), even if they are Albanian, exceptionally to be 
accepted in our schools.’ 242 

This idea of keeping a Turkish cultural presence alive in the Balkans 
was an important part of Turkish policy. Such cultural presence was to 
be that defined and supported by the Turkish authorities which provided 
funds to newspapers and schools for this purpose. 243 In this context, 
Islam was seen as a positive asset for Turkey in that it prevented the 
assimilation of Muslim minorities. Ya§ar Nabi, an important writer and 
publisher and very much part of the Republican intellectual elite, for 
whom Islam was not important for the development of Turkish national 
consciousness, could not avoid realizing that Islam was a core reference 
point for the Muslim population in the Balkans which would keep them 
resisting any assimilation policies. He quoted the experience of one of 
his acquaintances: 


An acquaintance of mine explained to me, with tears in his eyes, 
how, while travelling in Bulgaria, he had seen little children, who 
were playing in the garden of a school, cross themselves, pray in 
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Bulgarian and sing [Bulgarian] national songs. Upon realizing that 
they were Turkish, he felt a deep pain in his heart. 244 

Continous migration to Turkey from the Balkans kept the image of 
the Balkans as a constant source of migrants in the forefront of popular 
perception, and the word muhacir (migrant) came to mean in modern 
Turkish, Turkish citizens who had immigrated from a Balkan country. 

The existence of the multiple images of the Balkans demonstrates 
the centrality of the Balkans in the late Ottoman and early Republican 
mentality. The region came to symbolize the injustices, losses, 
yearnings, and failures suffered by the Ottomans and the Turks. These 
images were constantly reproduced in the history texts and the literature 
well into the Republican era and the vivid impact and emotive power of 
the Balkans still remains strong in the Turkish psyche. 



CONCLUSION 


From olden days, we Turks, in whatever place we stepped, with 
whatever peoples (kavim) we took under our rule, we interfered 
neither in their languages nor their religions, [*] nor did we even 
touch their social organizations. 

In this way they lived excellently among us like an independent 
government, a nation. Because they did not send soldiers and did 
not go to war, their populations increased. Thanks to their schools, 
their knowledge increased. Because trade and crafts were in their 
hands, their pockets were full of our money. Then, incited by the 
Europeans, they discovered a new word, “nationalism”. This was 
a trend. Due to this trend, they exposed their hatred of the Turk 
which they had hidden in their hearts until now. Our enemies also 
helped them. Thus each one of our subject [peoples] emerged as 
an individual state, such as Montenegro, Serbia, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Greece. 

[*] We understood how bad a mistake this had been when the 
English invaded istanbul and our Greek and Armenian subjects 
tore everything from us even down to the fezes on our heads. But 
what use was [such understanding]! 1 

The central feature of this depiction, written in 1926 for primary school 
children, is the good Turk wronged. While the Ottomans ruled justly, 
fought and suffered, the peoples of the Balkans, left to live without 
interference, prospered in peace. But these ungrateful peoples had 
always harboured hatred in their hearts and, stirred up by the 
Europeans, turned to nationalism. 

This perception of being a victim, unjustly wronged and 
misunderstood, formed a fundamental element in Ottoman/Turkish 
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mentality, and was important in developing a sense of unity among the 
Turks. The Balkans played a major role in the creation of this victim 
mentality, for it was here in particular that the Turks felt themselves to 
have been betrayed. The continuous references in the history texts, as 
well as in other writings, to the injustices, violence and betrayal 
inflicted on the Ottomans by their Balkan subjects, the graphic scenes 
of violence and descriptions of migration, together with the expressions 
of an acute sense of alienation from what had been their soil, of 
expulsion from what had formed part of their mental vatan , from the 
bone-strewn banks of the river of life, the Danube, all fed into the 
creation of the victim as part of national identity. The Ottomans/Turks 
felt too that, unjustly, the Balkan peoples had always ‘hidden hatred in 
their hearts,’ and that they were faced constantly with an implacable 
hostility from the Balkan states. It was this common hostility that, 
according to Yusuf Hikmet Bayur, united a deeply divided Balkans and 
made a Balkan alliance possible. 2 Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin 
argued that the hostility and betrayal of the non-Turkish elements 
caused the Ottoman loss of the Balkan Wars. 3 

In the 1930s’, official government policy always emphasized peace 
among the Balkan states, including Turkey and underlined that Turkey, 
like the other Balkan states, had emerged with the dissolution of the 
Ottoman empire. All Balkan states thus had a common history. But the 
Turks were anxious to stress that in this shared past they themselves 
had suffered as much as any other Balkan nation, they were not 
oppressors but equal victims. In the Balkan Conference of 1931, 
Mustafa Kemal said: ‘If this history has painful memories, then all the 
Balkan peoples share them. The Turkish part is no less bitter.’ 4 Despite 
his support for Balkan rapprochement, Falih Rifki Atay was also bitter 
about the denial of Turkish suffering. ‘The Turks,’ he wrote, ‘felt the 
pain of the Ottoman deterioration and fall as much as the others.' 5 

For the Ottomans/Turks, the Europeans too were totally unjust in 
their approach. The Ottomans/Turks bitterly resented the European 
failure ever to see the Ottomans as victims or to accept the Ottoman 
empire as part of the civilized world. This perception of Europe is made 
clear in a text written during the Turkish National Liberation War: 

If the Greek government had attempted to revive the Byzantine 
empire and to invade Anatolia a year before, this was not a new 
plan. Twenty-five years before, they had prepared to come from 
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Rumeli to Istanbul. According to this calculation, the Rum in the 
empire (memleket) would again have raised rebellions, would 
again have led the Greek army, would again have hanged and 
mutilated [the people]. Indeed, they had painted Crete in blood. 
They killed the Muslims with a barbarity which even animals 
slaughtered in a slaughterhouse are safe from. What happened? 
One or two commissions and five or ten communications! In the 
end it came to war. We thrashed the Greeks. But the esteemed 
Europeans said the Turk had no right according to the system. In 
Rumeli murders by brigands continued for 20 years. Only the 
Turks were blamed. For Europe, Turkish blood is lawful. In the 
face of this naked reality, all the sentences which contain the 
words humanity and civilization are nothing more than the 
grinning of a masquerade which holds all the filth of hypocrisy 
and deceit. 6 

In the 1940s’ this European attitude still rankled. Yakup Kadri 
Karaosmanoglu attacked those, like the German historian Ranke, who 
had presented the Ottomans/Turks as nothing more than a destructive 
force outside the bounds of civilisation. ‘What fool said ‘in the place 
where Turkish armies have passed grass does not grow’?’ he asked. 
‘Wherever Turkish armies went they brought order, organization and 
tranquility. At a stroke, countries which had for centuries been in 
anarchical turmoil found peace and calm. The Turks took over these 
foreign nations which were incapable of governing themselves and put 
them on the road to independence and stability.’ 7 

This anger at such injustice and betrayal was also evident in the 
frustration over the physical loss of territory: ‘Harvested grapes are 
sour/ The rebellious slave stopped paying the old poll tax/ Seven kings 
were again crowned/ The crows occupied the nest of the falcon.’ 8 For 
Mehmed Fuad Kopriilii, the well-known historian and Republican 
politician, thus, the conquered lands, now undeservedly in the hands of 
slaves who had revolted, produced a bitter crop and the once glorious 
eyrie of the high-flying falcon had become the nest of base crows. 

With the loss of the Balkans, the Ottomans, or more particularly the 
Turks of the Republic, were faced also with the struggle to save their 
past, and to preserve it from the again unjust assaults of the various 
Balkan nations. The glorious past of the Ottomans in the Balkans was 
under constant attack from the historians of the Balkans, for whom the 
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Ottoman past represented tyranny, oppression and stagnation. In 1938, 
Falih Rifki Atay, in his very positive book on Yugoslavia, Tuna 
Kiyilari (The Banks of the Danube), still felt the need to defend the 
Ottoman past: ‘The Ottomans neither undertook a barbarian invasion or 
a crusade against the Balkans or Hungary.’ 9 In his seminal article, 
‘Osmanli Imparatorlugunda C’iftci Simflarimn Hukuki Statiisii’ (The 
legal status of peasant classes in the Ottoman empire) written in 1937, 
the well-known Turkish historian, Omer Liitfi Barkan heavily criticised 
the Balkan historical representation of the Ottoman occupation of the 
Balkans and claimed that ‘to regard the past under Turkish rule as a 
“Babylonian captivity” for the Balkan nations is nothing other than 
malicious propaganda in the service of a strange nationalism which 
feels the need to take its strength from the feelings of hatred and 
revenge which are nourished against Turkishness.’ 10 The need to defend 
the Ottoman past from unjust representation even led in some cases to 
Republican historians choosing their research topics especially in order 
to refute such allegations against the empire. 

For the Republican elite, who perceived history as a part of the 
national identity, this attack on the Turkish past was an attack on its 
very being. Turkish concern over negative representation of the 
Ottoman past by the Balkan states exhibited itself in Turkish diplomatic 
relations with their Balkan neighbours. In 1933, the Bulgarian director 
and actor Vassil Gendov made a film, hyunrbm m po6ume (The 
Slaves' Revolt), about the Bulgarian independence struggle, the main 
character of which was Vasil Levski, a leading figure of the Bulgarian 
uprising in 1873. 11 The Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
alarmed by the film which ‘depicts and demonstrates the imagined 
tyranny which the Bulgarians experienced under 500 hundred years of 
Turkish rule,’ and whose ‘crude and ugly depiction’ would ‘offend ... 
the feelings of our nation as well as instigate Bulgarian ideas against 
us.’ The Ministry demanded an explanation from the Bulgarian 
government as to why it had given permission for the circulation of 
such a film. 12 

The Bulgarian government did not accept the Turkish view that the 
film was anti-Turkish, pointing out that ‘since the imagined events in 
the film concerned the Ottoman period, [the film] could not be 
perceived as being against the new Turkish government and nation.’ 13 
However, despite the Bulgarian government’s stress on the lack of 
connection between the film and modern Turkey, the Turkish 
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authorities tracked closely the development of the film in Bulgaria. Two 
months later, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs contacted the Prime 
Minister’s Office over the film, whose title was translated into Turkish 
as ‘Esirler Isyam,’ informing the Prime Minister’s Office of the report 
written by the Turkish consulate in Varna. In this report, the film was 
described as ‘a Bulgarian national propaganda film’ and was, according 
to the report, being shown in schools upon the request of the Bulgarian 
education authority in Varna. The film juxtaposed Turk versus 
Bulgarian, not Ottoman versus Bulgarian, and, in the report, the film 
was considered to be a depiction of the Turk as a brutal oppressor rather 
than a representation of Bulgarian independence. In an attempt to 
express how base the film was, the report noted that the main female 
character in the film, Hristina, was played by Vassil Gendov’s wife 
Zhana Gendova, who was, according to rumour, ‘a former prostitute in 
the brothels of Paris.’ 14 

The anger over the loss of the Balkans drove the Turks to reconsider 
their past in an attempt to explain what had happened. This resulted in a 
deep sense of regret and bitterness for what had been a terrible, and 
pointless, sacrifice. In contrast to Balkan histories, those of the early 
Turkish Republic regarded Ottoman policy in the Balkans as not having 
been firm enough, and failure to deal effectively with the problems of 
the Balkans was a source of regret for some of the Turkish historians. 15 
The poet Yahya Kemal, himself from Uskiip (Skolpje), expressed his 
deep regret over the loss of his birth-place: ‘When at one time it was 
ours, part of our true vatanl why is Uskiip not ours today? I felt this 
deeply.’ 16 

The loss of the Balkans forced the Turkish elite to look towards 
Anatolia. Halide Edib regarded this as a positive development: 

That the Balkan defeat leading to the final withdrawal of Turkey 
from the Balkans was a blessing in disguise, no one realized at the 
moment. Consciousness that all the Anatolian manhood, the 
energy, and the resources of the empire spent hitherto on the 
Balkans would now be spared, dawned only gradually upon 
Turkish minds. Perhaps the early withdrawal of Turkey from the 
Balkans is one of the fundamental reasons for hope in a firmer 
future development of New Turkey. 17 
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The loss of the Balkans forced the Turkish intellectuals to focus on 
Anatolia, the only territory which was left to them. Anatolia was 
therefore presented as the spiritual homeland, ‘the source of our 
power,’ 18 and withdrawal into Anatolia as a return to their native soil. 
The great territorial loss of the empire was not significant because 
Anatolia, the ‘soul’ of the Turks remained. 19 

The bitterness of loss, however, remained. Falih Rifkt Atay, writing 
just after the World War I, graphically expressed the sense of grief and 
anger he felt over the price Anatolia had paid both in the Balkans and in 
the other lands of the empire. ‘Anatolia looks at us all with hatred, 
suspicion and mistrust. We are bringing ourselves and our regret to this 
mother from whose breast we have torn hundreds of thousands of 
children and carried them away.’ 20 This invoked a sense of shame 
among the ruling elite: ‘As if ashamed before Anatolia, wagons, carts, 
trucks, all crossed Anatolia secretly and quickly on the way to Istanbul 
with their curtains closed, their tarpaulins drawn down, their lights 
out.’ 21 

Such regret in turn fed into anger over the enormous suffering and 
sacrifice squandered on the ungrateful lands of the empire. Falih Rifkt 
Atay’s Zeytindagi, his memoirs of the four years he spent in the 
Ottoman army in Syria and Palestine with Cental Pa§a during World 
War I, are a vivid expression of this resentment over such cruel waste. 
Crossing Anatolia by train to Istanbul after the war, he heard a woman 
at a station asking ‘have you seen my Ahmed?’ Her question made the 
author reflect on all the Anatolian soldiers wasted in the war and he 
asked himself ‘which Ahmed? Which of the hundreds of thousands of 
Ahmeds?.. Was he destroyed by ice, by sand, by water, by scurvy, by 
typhus? If he escaped from all these, if you see your Ahmed, you too 
will ask ‘have you seen my Ahmed?’ 22 With bitterness, Falih Rifkt 
Atay thought: 

No... Not one of us has seen your Ahmed. But Ahmed has seen 
everything. He has seen a hell which even Allah could not explain 
to Muhammed. 

Now all the winds from the West and East, right and left blow 
towards Anatolia screaming destruction. Stopping at the railway 
tracks, highways, khans and fountains, and squatting down, 
Anatolia searches for her son. 
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Anatolia asks for her Ahmed. Ahmed who yesterday was cheaper 
than a pile of bullets, now we are reading his value in the eyes of 
a mother eagle who is looking straight at us, her wings folded 
back and her claws clenched. 

If we could only say why we wasted Ahmed, if we could explain 
to one mother what we had gained by this, if we could give news 
that would make her proud... But we lost Ahmed in a gamble. 23 
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Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition - Glossary and Index of Technical 
Terms; to Volumes I- VII and to the Supplement, Fascicules 1-6, compiled 
by J. van Lent and H. U. Qureshi (Leiden, 1995), p. 23. 

56 [Ahmed] Cevdet Pa§a: Tezakir 13-20, \yp. 166-7. 

57 [Ahmed Liitfi Efendi], Vak’a-Niivis Liitfi Efendi Tarihi C. XII, edited by M. 
Miinir Aktepe (Ankara, 1989), pp. 65 and 43. 

58 Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a: Ma ‘ruzat, pp. 42-5. 

59 Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a: Ma ‘ruzat, pp. 43-4. 

60 [Ahmed Liitfi Efendi]: Vak’a-Niivis Liitfi Efendi Tarihi C. XI, pp. 63-71, 
and Vak’a-NUvis Liitfi Efendi Tarihi C. XV, p. 39. 

61 Akfuraoglu Yusuf, Zamammiz Avrupa Siyasi Tarihi (Ankara, 1933), 
p. 179. 

62 Ahmed Rasim: Resimli ve Haritali Osmanh Tarihi, IV, p. 2,179. 
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63 Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a: Ma'ruzat, pp. 2; 22-3, 113-5 and Sungu: ‘Tanzimat ve 
Yeni Osmanlilar,’ pp. 783-4. 

64 Sungu: ‘Tanzimat ve Yeni Osmanlilar’, p. 782. 

65 $. Sami: Kamus-i Ttirki, p. 171: ‘uyanma, uyamklik; galletin ziddi, goz 
agikligi, teyakkuz.’ The most well-known usage of the term originated from 
one of Narruk Kemal’s novels, Intibah which was first published in 1876. 
In this novel, Nannk Kemal tells the story of Ali Bey who had been the 
“prey” of a prostitute. Intibah, as a term, symbolizes the process of Ali 
Bey’s self-realization. Nannk Kemal, Intibah (Ali Bey’in Sergiizeyti), edited 
by Mehrnet Kaplan (Ankara, 1984). 

66 Mahmud Celaleddin Pa§a, Mirat-i Hakikat. Tarih-i Mahmud Celaleddin 
Paya (Dersaadet, 1326-1327), I, p. 80. 

67 Kamil Pa§a, Tarih-i Siyasiye-i Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniye, Vol. Ill 
([Istanbul], 1327-1325), p. 56: ‘hem mezheplerinin ezhanma ihtilal efkarim 
ilkaya bezl-i mesai etmisjlerdir.’ 

68 [Altinay], Ahmed Refik: Kiigiik Tarih-i Osmani, p. 128. 

69 Ali Canip and Ziya Gokalp, ‘Yeni Lisan’ in Parlatir and £etin: Geng 
Kalemler Dergisi, pp. 105-9. The section from which the definition of 
millet comes, was written by Ziya Gokalp on p. 108: ‘Bizce millet siyasi bir 
niifuza, yani bir “devlet kuvveti” ne malik bir cemaattir. Binaenaleyh 
“Osmanlilik” mutlaka bir millettir. Fakat Turk, Rum, Kurt, Arnavut, 
Bulgar, Ermeni, unsurlan gibi Osmanli milletinin igtimai biinyesine dahil 
olunan heyetler hirer millet degil, bir “kavim” den ibarettir.’ 

70 [Altinay], Ahmed Refik: Kiigiik Tarih-i Osmani, p. 105: ‘Balkanlardaki 
hukiimetler hep Yenigerilerin zorbaliklanndan bikip usannn? olduklarindan 
hirer hirer isyan etdiler. Bunlardan Snplar bir kag defa ayaklandilar.’ 

71 Ziya Gokalp, ‘Millet Nedir’ from Kiigiik Mecmua, 28 (25.12.1923) quoted 
in Goksel, Ali Niizhet (ed.), Ziya Gokalp. Hayati, Sanati, Eseri (Istanbul, 
1952), p. 79: ‘Millet, salisen bir imparatorluk dahilinde miiijterek bir siyasi 
hayat ya§ayanlann mecmuu da degildir. Mesela eski Osmanli 
imparatorlugunun urnum tebaasina Osmanli milleti namini vermek hataydi. 
£iinkii bu halitamn iginde miiteaddit milletler vardi.’ 

72 Ziya Gokalp: ‘Millet Nedir,’ pp. 79-80: ‘bu rabita, terbiyede, harste, yani 
duygularda i§tiraktir.’ 

73 Ziya Gok Alp, Tiirk Medeniyet Tarihi. Birinci Kisun (Istanbul, 1341), p. 7: 
‘Bir medeniyetin, her milletde aldigi hususi §ekilleri vardir ki bunlara hars 
adi verilir.’ 
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74 See The text of Ahcl-i Milli Beyannamesi in Tunaya, Tank Z., ‘Osmanli 
Imparatorlugundan Tiirkiye Bttyiik Millet Meclisi Hiikiimeti Rejimine 
Gefi?’ in Istanbul Universitesi Hukuk Faktiltesi Devletler Husust Hukuku 
Orel. Profesdrii Muammer Ratjit Sevig’e Armagan (Istanbul, 1956), p. 19: 
‘dinen, irkan, emelen miittehit ve yekdigerine kar§i hiirmeti miitekabile ve 
fedakarlik hissayatiyla me§hun ve hukuku irkiye ve iftimaiyeleriyle §eraiti 
muhitiyelerine tamamiyle riayetkar Osmanli islam ekseriyetiyle meskun." 

75 [inan], Afet, Yurt Bilgisi Notlarindan: Vatanda§ Igin Medent Bilgiler. 1. 
Kitap (istanbul, 1931), p. 7: ‘Millet, dil, kiiltur ve mefkure birligi ile 
biribirine bagli vatandasjlarin te§kil ettigi siyasi ve iftimai heyettir.’ 

76 T.T.T. Cemiyeti: Tarih III, p. 213: ‘...dil, yahut fikir ve his itibarile bir 
olan ve kendilerine millet adi verilen birtakim insan kutlelerinin, 
hiirriyetlerini ve birliklerini, inki^aflarina lazim olan hayati ^artlan temin 
ifin yaptiklan miicadelelerdir." 

77 Kopriiluzade Mehmed Fuad: Milli Tarih, p. 38: ‘Denizcilik vasitasiyla 
Avrupa milletleriyle miinasebette bulunan Moralilar, ‘mekteb’ ve ‘kilise’ 
sayesinde, kendilerinin ‘esir’ olduklarint ve bundan kurtulmak ifiin isyan 
lazim geldigini ogrendiler. Mektebleriyle kiliseleri onlara «Yunanli» 
olduklarmi ogretdi. Rusyada ve Avrupanm sair yerlerinde okuyan Morali 
gengler, milletda^lannm istiklaline gali^iyorlardi. Osmanli devletini zayif 
dii^iirerek parjalamak isteyen Ruslar da bunlara deh§etli yardimlarda 
bulunuyorlardi. «Etniki Eterya» denilen Rum istiklal cemaati i§te bu suretle 
viicuda gelmi?, istanbuldaki Rum patrikhanesi bu hususda 50 k gayret 
gostennifjditV See also Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin, Tiirkiye Tarihi 
(istanbul, 1930), pp. 440-1 and Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin, Kurun- 
u Cedidde ve Asr-i Hazirda Tiirkiye Tarihi. Istanbul’un Fethinden 
Zamammiza Kadar (istanbul, 1924), pp. 424-6. 

78 Akgura: Osmanli Imparatorlugunun Dagdma Devri , p. 20. 

79 Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin: Tiirkiye Tarihi, p. 435: ‘Kezalik bazi 
yerlerde eski fermanlara istinaden te§kilatlarmi muhafaza etmi§ olan sirp 
manastirlan meveuttu. Bunlar milli emeller ve an'aneleri yeni nesillere 
naklediyorlar, bu suretle milli bir intibah hareketi i^in miisait bir zernin 
hazirliyorlardi.’ See also Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin: Kurun-u 
Cedidde ve Asr-i Hazirda Tiirkiye Tarihi, p. 420. For keeping religion, 
language and traditions alive see [Sedes], i. Halil Pa§a, 1876-1878 
Osmanli-Sirp Seferi (istanbul, 1934), I, pp. 23-4. 

80 Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin: Tiirkiye Tarihi, p. 440: ‘Fransiz ihtilali 
ile Avrupada ba§liyan milliyet hareketi 50 k ge§meden gemicilik ve ticaret 
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dolayisiile Avmpa ile siki temasta bulunan Mora Rumlarinda da tesirini 
gostermiijti.’ 

81 M. Tevfik, et al .: Tarih III, p. 99: ‘1789 fransiz ihtilalinin ortaya attigi, 
htirriyet ve musavat, milliyet ve istikldl idealleri de, §ehirlerde ya§tyan ve 
Avrupa ile ticari munasebette bulunan hiristiyan tebaanin kulagina geldi; ve 
onlar tarafmdan yava§ yava§ ba§ka hiristiyan reayaya da ne§rolundu. 
Musliiman Osmanlilar, Fransa ihtilaline dair higbir sarih fikir edinmedikleri 
zamanlarda bile, Galatanin. Fenerin, Biikre^in ve Adalar Denizinin Avrupa 
ile munasebette bulunan Rumlan, bu vakianin mahiyetini az gok ogrenmiij 
bulunuyorlardi.’ See also Akgura, Osmanli Imparatorlugunun Dagilma 
Devri, for the influence of the French Revolution on the development of 
Romanian national ideas: p. 16; for the French policy of disseminating 
‘nationalist and revolutionary ideas which had begun to be forgotten in 
their countries or which the authorities were striving to make the people 
forget’ (memleketlerinde artik unutulmaya ba§layan ve unutulmasina 
ugraijilan ihtilal fikirlerini, miliyet fikrini) among the Greeks for their own 
interests (p. 19), and for the influence of these ideas on the Greeks of the 
empire, p. 20. For the usage of this cliche in the later period, see for 
example, I§in, Mithat, Tarihte Girit ve Tiirkler (n.p.p., 1945), p. 49. 

82 As reported in [Ahmed] Cevdet Pa§a: Tezakir 1-12, p. 85: ‘Devlet-i aliyye 
dort esas iizere miiesses olup bunlar ile her nasil istenilir ise idaresi ve 
ilerlemesi kabil olur ve bunlardan her kangisi nakis olur ise idare kabil 
olmaz. Dort esas budur. Millet-i islamiyye devlet-i tiirkiyye salatm- i 
osmaniyye payitaht-i Istanbul.’ 

83 For the discussion of the Ottoman empire’s loosing its honour in the eyes 
of its subjects see Ahmed Cevdet: Tarih-i Cevdet, Vols. VII-VIII, VII, 
pp. 233-4 and Ahmed Rasim: Resimli ve Haritali Osmanli Tarihi, IV, 
p. 2,093. For the reflection of this line of thinking in Republican 
historiography, see M. Tevfik, et al.'. Tarih 111, p. 96. 

84 Kamil Kapudan: Karadag, passim. 

85 Mehmed Salahi: Girit Meselesi, p. 35. 

86 Mehmed Salahi: Girit Meselesi, pp. 32-3, 35-8. 

87 K. N. [Kazim Nami Duru], ‘SiyasT Notlar,’ Genf Kalemler, I/ll-(3) 
(undated) in Parlatir and (Jetin: Geng Kalemler Dergisi, p. 26: ‘Komite 
kuklalarimn ipi Sofya’dan oynatildikga ittihaz olunacak tedabirin daha 
mukemmel olmasi kabil olamayacak gibidir. ’ 
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88 Inalcik: Tanzimat ve Bulgar Meselesi , p. 26: ‘Bulgarlann, diger Balkan 
milletleri gibi, etraflarinda yardima gelebilecek mustakil, medeni seviyesi 
yiiksek hig bir devlet yoktu.’ 

89 Andric, Ivo, Bosnian Chronicle or The Days of the Consuls (London, 
1996), p. 2. 

90 27 Safer 1292 and 23 Mart 1291: The National Library of St. Cyril and St. 
Methodious, Sofia (hereafter NLCM), OAK 3-64: ‘Gerek merkum papas 
Alfonso ve gerek sair diivel-i miitehabbe tebaasi Memalik-i Mahsusa-i 
$ahanenin her tarafmda seyr ve seyahat ve hatta ihtiyar-i ikamet 
edebileceginden rahib merkuma dahi istedigi mahale gitmekden asla mani 
edilmez.’ 

91 Uzunfar^tli, ismail Hakki, ‘ikinci Abdiilhamid'in Alman imparatoruna 
£ekmi§ Oldugu Bir Telgraf,’ Ttirkiyat Mecmuasi , XII (1955), p. 138: 
‘bi§are musliiman ahalinin hig bir vechile magdur olmamasina.’ 

92 irtem, Suleyman Kani, Osmanli Devleti’nin Makeclonya Meselesi, 
Balkanlar’m Kordugumu, edited by Osman Selim Kocahanoglu (istanbul, 
1999), p. 120. For a brief narration of Albanian “national” ideas revolving 
around the Prizren League, see a Republican text published by the Turkish 
Military, Ferik Abdurrahman Nafiz and Mirliva Kiramettin, 1912-1913 
Balkan Harbinde lykodra Mtidaafasi (istanbul, 1933), I, p. 15. 

93 Girid Ihtilali. Ahiren Girid Ceziresinde Serzede-i Zuhur Olan Ihtilale Dair 
Evrak-i Muhimmeyi ve Parisde Fransizca Tab ve Neyr Olunan Risalenin 
Terciimesine famildir (Hanya, 1314), pp. 90-100. 

94 Girid Ihtilali, p. 51. 

95 [Ahmed] Cevdet Pa§a: Tezdkir 13-20, p. 196. 

96 [Ahmed Liitfi Efendi]: Vak’a-Nuvis Ahmed Lutfi Efendi Tarihi C. XI, 
pp. 56-7 and [Ahmed] Cevdet Pa§a: Tezdkir 13-20, pp. 161-8. 
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dU§uneceklerdir. Ve bu sebebden bunlarin dahi Ulahlar ile beraber silaha 
sanlarak Teselya’nm Yunanistan’a terkine kar§u duracaklari karine-i 
hatirdir.’ 

98 See Ahmed Rasim: Resimli ve Haritali Osmanli Tarihi, IV, pp. 2,167 and 
2,177-8. 

99 Yasamee, F. A. K., Ottoman Diplomacy. Abdiilhamid II and the Great 
Powers 1878-1888 (istanbul, 1996), pp. 153-79. 

100 Ragib Rifki: Musawer Bulgaristan, p. 47: ‘Burada garib bir mesele var: 
Biz, onlara anla§ilmayan bir fikir ile dost-u muavenetimizi uzatdik, ni§in?.. 
£imkii Bulgarlar bizim tabiannz idi ve onlara haricden vukubulacak bir 
taarruz hukuk-u Osmaniyeye tecaviiz demek oluyordu. Bu dogru bir §ey; 
fakat bizim hukukumuza dogrudan dogruya taarruz eden bir miitecasiri 
tedib eylemek ve jignedigi topragimizi lo§ viicudundan tathir etmek muhak 
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101 Kazim Bey Karabekir: Sirb-Bulgar Seferi-1885, p. 8 : ‘Te§rin-i evvel 
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121 Ahmed Cevdet: Tarih-i Cevdet, Vol. XI, p. 165. See also Abdurrahman 
$eref, ‘Halet Efendi’ in Tarih Konuymalan (Tarih Musahabeleri), edited 
by E§ref E§refoglu (Istanbul, 1978), p. 28. 
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Ebru and Kate Fleet (eds.), Ottomans and Trade (Oriente Modemo, XXV 
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Ingiltere'nin kendilerine yardim etmesini ve ba?larina bir krai tayin 
etmesini rica ediyorlardi.) 

133 Kopriiluzade Mehmed Fuad: Milli Tarih, p. 45: ‘Ge§en asrm ibtidasinda 
jikan «milliyet» fikri, «her milletin miistakil bir devlet olmasi» nazariyesi, 
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ahalisinden Hasan oglu Aii’nin on iif ya§mdaki $ehriye nam kizt cebren 
bikrini izale etmek fiT-i cinayeti ika‘ ile karyeden genf kadinlann keza trz 
ve namuslarint cebren ta'arruzla fi’l-i ^ena'ati icradan sonra...’ 

113 Ahmed Rasim: Resimli ve Haritali Osmanli Tarihi, Vol. IV, p. 2,178. 

114 Tansel, Abdullah Fevziye (ed.), Mehmed Emin Yurdakul’un Eserleri 1. 
§iirler (Ankara, 1989), p. 289: ‘Ey Turk vur, vatanin bakirlerine/ Giinahkar 
gomlegi bifenleri vur.’ 

115 Mehmet $eref: Bulgarlar ve Bulgar Devleti, p. 47: ‘Bundan iigii Hiiseyin 
Beyin evine girmi§ti. Damadt Yusuf beyle evde titre§en zavalli adami 
[sic.], damadiyle beraber kollarint bagladilar. Gozleri oniinde kadint ile 
kizintn trzina gegtiler, sonra birer birer parmaklanm, kulaklarint keserek bu 
iki kadint kocalarimn gozti oniinde oldiirdiiler.’ 

116 Mahmud Celaleddin Pa§a: Mirat-i Hakikat. Vol. I, p. 84: ‘«Avratalan» 
nahiyesi miidirini ve evlad ve ailesi ve katib ve zaptiyelerini dahi idam 
etmiijler ve miidirin kizint katl etdikden sonra fercini keserek bilezik 
resminde te§hir eylemi^ler idi.’ 

117 Ferik Abdurrahman Nafiz and Mirliva Kiramettin: 1912-1913 Balkan 
Harbinde I§kodra Mudaafasi, p. 29: ‘§ehitlerin kestikleri parmaklanm 
iki§er iki^er salip §eklinde gogiislerine koyuyorlar, bazilanmn da alati 
tenasiiliyesini kesip agizlanna veriyorlardt.’ 
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118 BekirFikri: Grebene , p. 153. 

119 [Adivar], Halide Edip, et al .: Izmir’den Bursa’ya, p. 30: ‘Emine beni ve 
namusunu kurtardi ama i§te ben kaldim, o oldii." 

120 This poem was written on 15 Mayts 1336. Tansel: Mehmed Emin 
Yurdakul’un Eserleri 1. §iirler, pp. 279-88: ‘Onlar da bu ma‘siyet 
gecelerinde/ Bizden de bir igren§ a§k istediler;/ Oltimim o kanlt 
bagjelerinde/ Bize de, ‘Raksedin, £alm!’ dediler’ (p. 282). 

121 Mehmet $eref: Bulgarlar ve Bulgar Devleti, p. 28. 

122 Omer Seyfettin, Omer Seyfettin Kiilliyati: 7- Beyaz Ldle (Istanbul, 1942), 
pp. 3-31. The story was published in number 53-60 of the Donanma 
Mecmuasi. 

123 Rurneli Muhacirin-i islamiye Cemiyet-i Hayriyesi: Bulgar Vahyetleri and 
Rumeli Mezalimi ve Bulgar Vahyetleri, passim. 

124 Rumeli Muhacirin-i islamiye Cemiyet-i Hayriyesi: Rumeli Mezalimi ve 
Bulgar Vahyetleri, p. 43. 

125 Omer Seyfettin: Beyaz Ldle, p. 21. 

126 Omer Seyfettin: Beyaz Ldle, pp. 17-18, 26. 

127 Omer Seyfettin: Beyaz Ldle, p. 23. 

128 Omer Seyfettin: Beyaz Lale, pp. 18, 22. 

129 Rumeli Muhacirin-i islamiye Cemiyet-i Hayriyesi: Rumeli Mezalimi ve 
Bulgar Vahyetleri, p. 17. 

130 Omer Seyfettin: Beyaz Lale, p. 28: ‘Ne yapacakti? $imdi ne yapacakti? i§te 
her yerine mukaddes tammiyan du§manmm §enl tukurukleri suriilmu^tu. 
Namusu zorla par§alamyordu. Bagirmalanna hifbir cevap aksetmiyor, 
imdadtna hif kimse yeti§miyordu. Demek o vah^l bir hayvamn en kirli, 
igren§ eglencelerine alet olacakti. Haytr, hayir, hayir...’ 

131 Omer Seyfettin: Beyaz Lale, p. 30. 

132 Mehmet $eref: Bulgarlar ve Bulgar Devleti, p. 29. 

133 Ahmed Rasim: Resimli ve Haritali Osmanli Tarihi, Vol. IV, p. 2,182: ‘Bu 
muharabelerin birinde (JTilingir (Mustafa) naminda bir neferi e§kiya hayyan 
tutarak ibtida ellerini kesmisjler, bagde gogsunii yarub kalbini gikarmi^lar, 
ondan sonra dahi ba^ini yiizerek §ehit etmisjlerdir.’ 

134 ihsan $eref: Cumhuriyet Qocuklarina Tarih Dersleri, p. 33: ‘Melunlar, 
Marmara kenanndaki giizel koylerimizi caytr caytr yakdilar. Giinahsiz 
koyliilerini kart demediler, kiz demediler kundakdaki jocuklara kadar 
hepsinin gozlerini oydular, kulaklanm, burunlanm, memelerini kestiler, 
karinlanm yardilar diinyada vah^et namina ne varsa hepsini yapdtlar.’ 
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135 Kamil Pa§a: Tarih-i Siyasiye-i Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniye, Vol. Ill, p. 34: 
‘Sirb e§kiyasi Belgrad kasabasmdaki islam iizerine hiicum ederek erkekleri 
oldiirduklerine kanaat etmeyerek gebe hatunlarin karinlarmi yarub 
gocuklarmi gikarmak gibi muamelat-i vah^iyaneye dahi irdkap etmi§lerdir.’ 

136 Siileyman Edip and Ali Tevfik: Ilkmektep (Jocuklanna Yeni Tarih Dersleri. 
Behind Smif , p. 79: ‘Tiirkleri kestiler; evlerini mallarmi yagma ettiler.’ 

137 Siileyman Edip and Ali Tevfik: Ilkmektep (focuklanna Yeni Tarih Dersleri. 
Behind Smif, p. 125: ‘Girdikleri yerleri yaktilar, yiktilar. Ahalisini 
insafsizca bogazladilar.’ 

138 Siileyman Edip and Ali Tevfik: Ilk Mektep Qocuklarina Tarih Dersleri. 
Dorduncti Smif, p. 120: ‘Rumlar, Ermeniler dii^manlarla birlesjtiler, haksiz 
yere Tiirk genglerini oldiirdiiler. Evleri, magazalan yagma ettiler.’ 

139 Piccolomini: ‘Lettera a Nicolo V" in Pertusi: La caduta di Costantinopoli, 
Vol. II, L’eco nel mondo, p. 46. 

140 Dura, Kaztm Nami, “ Ittihat ve Terakki,, Hatiralarim (istanbul, 1957), 
p. 62: ‘In 1320 Turkish honour was stained. Ah!/ Ah! Ah! Revenge! 
Revenge!/ Crosses were on mosques/ Minarets were demolished/ Mother, 
father, orphan, sick/ Were [all] cut [into pieces] perfidiously.’ (1328’de 
Tiirk namusu lekelendi, of!/ Of! Of! intikam! intikam/ Camilere hag 
takildi,/ Minareler hep yikildi,/ Anne, baba, oksiiz alii/ Kahpecesine kesildi, 
of); p. 63: ‘The sound of the ezan was not heard/ The cross was hung on the 
mimbar (pulpit)/ The infidel enemy hung flags on mosques and 
everywhere.’ (Ezan sesi duyulmuyor/ Hag dikilmi§ mimbere/ Kafir diisjman 
bayrak asmt?/ Camilere, her yere.) 

141 Omer Seyfettin: Beyaz Ldle, p. 12: ‘Gazi Evrenos camiine halkalar 
nnhlanarak ordu mekkarilerine ahir, Halil Pa§a camii dornuz pastirmalarina 
depo olacak.’ 

142 Piccolomini: “Lettera al Cardinale Nicola di Cues” in Pertusi: La Caduta di 
Costantinopoli, Vol. II, L’eco nel mondo, p. 52. 

143 9.ix.l933: BCA, 030 10 241 630 35: ‘Bu tiirbenin zaman zaman ugradigi 
tecaviizler ve igi kazilarak yapilan iskelet taharriyati evvelce arzedilmi§tir. 
Deli Orman muhitinde 50 senelik bir bulgar rejiminden sonra hala 
kendilerini yabanci hisseden bulgarlar, oglerini Tiirk hakimiyyet ve 
ekseriyyetinin biraktigi izleri yok ederek almaga gali§maktadirlar Efendim.’ 
Halil Yaver also wanted to draw the attention of the Prime Minister ismet 
inonii to the signs of the link between the soil and the people in his report 
sent to the Prime Minister’s Office. See 24.iv. 1936: BCA, 030 10 243 638 
11 . 
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144 Ihsan $eref: Cumhuriyet f ocuklarma Tarih Dersleri , p. 23: ‘Rumeli'nde ne 
can kaldi, ne namus, camilerimize §anlar asildi. bin senelik mezarlannuz 
afildi.’ 

145 The extent to which the Balkan countries were significant in the 
development of political ideas within the Ottoman empire is open to 
discussion. For example, Hanioglu underlines the lack of importance of 
Young Turk activities in the Balkans for the movement in general. Kemal 
Can, for instance, emphasises the influence of Balkan nationalism on the 
development of Turkish nationalism. Hanioglu, $iikru. Preparation for a 
Revolution. The Young Turks, 1902-1908 (Oxford and New York, 2001), 
p. 78. Can, Kemal, ‘Youth, Turkism and the extreme right. The “Idealist 
Hearths’" in Yerasimos, Stefanos, Gunter Seufert and Karin Vorhoff (eds.). 
Civil Society in the Grip of Nationalism (Istanbul, 2000), pp. 353-4. 

146 Kamil Pa§a: Tarih-i Siyasiye-i Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniye, Vol. Ill, p. 57: 
‘Hiikumet-i seniyece gerek Rumlara ehemmiyet verilmemesi ve gerek o 
zamantn taassubu ecnebi lisani tahsiline mani olmasindan dolayt ahali-i 
islamdan Rum mekteblerinde okunan kitab ve risale-i muzirrayi tefti§ ve 
tefhim edebilecek kimse olmamasi cihetiyle memurin-i hukiimet Rumlann 
te§ebbiisatindan gafiller idi.’ 

147 3 Mayts 1322: BOA, YEE. KP. 86-29/2862. The same file contains another 
telegram on the same subject dated 29 Nisan 1322. 

148 10 Cemaziyelevvel 1292 and 1 Te§rin-i sani 1291: NLCM, OAK 6-15: 
‘hukuk-u saltanat-i seniyeye dokunur suretde makalat gdriildugunden.’ 

149 [Temo, Ibrahim], Ittihad ve Terakki Cemiyeti’nin Kurucusu ve 1/1 No’lu 
Uyesi Ibrahim Temo’nun Ittihad ve Terakki Amlari (istanbul, 2000), 
pp. 56-7. 

150 19 $ubat 1320: BOA, YEE. KP. 86-23/2299. The order was in a coded 
telegram from the Minister of Internal Affairs, Mernduh Pa§a to the 
governor of Aydin, Kamil Pa§a. The newspaper was published weekly and 
the first issue was published on 24 May 1904. Mehmet Tefti§ became the 
editor of the newspaper after the 91st issue. According to the information 
given by Karagoz, the 90th issue was published on 21 November 1905. 
Karagoz: Bulgaristan Turk Basim 1879-1945, p. 25. 

151 29 Kanun-u evvel 1320: BOA, YEE. KP. 86-23/2258. The order was in a 
coded telegram from the Minister of Internal Affairs, Mernduh Pa§a to the 
governor of Aydin, Kamil Pa§a. This newspaper was apparently different 
from the one ibrahim Temo published in Bucharest. For this newspaper, 
see [Temo, ibrahim]: Ittihad ve Terakki Cemiyeti’nin Kurucusu, pp. 105-9 
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and Hanioglu, $iikrii, The Young Turks in Opposition (Oxford and New 
York, 1995), p. 123. 

152 28 Mayis 1330: BOA, MV, 189-37. According to Karagoz, during the First 
World War, Etem Ruhi (Balkan), the establisher and the owner of the 
newspaper, became an MP in the Radoslavov Party and moved the 
newspaper from Plovdiv to Sofia. This newspaper, which was started in 
1905, was closed in 1920 when Etem Ruhi migrated to Turkey. Karagoz: 
Bulgaristan Turk Basim 1879-1945, pp. 23-4. 

153 10 Mayis 1341: BCA, 030 18 01 013 28 8. 

154 13 Mayis 1341: BCA, 030 18 01 013 29 4. 

155 29 Nisan 1341: BCA, 030 18 01 013 25 17. 

156 17 Te§rin-i evvel 1339: BCA, 030 18 01 07 37 14. 

157 29 Tesrin-i sani 1341: BCA, 030 18 01 016 74 8. 

158 22 Ternmuz 1341: BCA, 030 18 01 014 14 44. 

159 30.U932: BCA, 030 10 241 631 30. 

160 3.vi.l932: BCA, 030 10 246 667 7. 

161 1 .xii.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 631 30. 

162 [Nayir], Ya§ar Nabi, Balkanlar ve Tiirkliik (Ankara, 1936), p. 167: 
‘Tiirklugim ve inkilabimizin sicilli duijmani olan ve Bulgar hiikumetinin 
sirf biitiin Bulgar emir ve menfaatlerine bir u§ak sadikligtyle hizmet ettigi 
ifin mevkiinde tuttugu ba§ miiftu.’ 

163 [Nayir], Ya§ar Nabi: Balkanlar ve Tiirkliik, p. 169. 

164 ‘Bulgaristan’da Yabanci Propogandamn Onlenmesi Hakkinda Haztrlanan 
23.04.1934 Tarihli Komisyon Raporu. TsDA, F. 176K, op. 6, a.e. 2556, L. 
1-23’ in Belgelerle Mustafa Kemal Atattirk ve Tiirk-Bulgar Hitjkileri (1913- 
1938) (Ankara, 2002), p. 334, for facsimile, see pp. 813-35. 

165 For the Turkish translation of this document, see ‘Beige 67. Turk 
Okullarinda Egitimin Latin Harfler ile Basilmi§ Kitaplarla Yapilmasma 
Dair Bulgaristan Milli Egitim Bakanhgi'nm 12.04.1938 Tarihli Genelgesi. 
T.C. Cumhurbaijkanligi Ar§. A: IV-6, D: 53, f: 36-3’ in Belgelerle Mustafa 
Kemal Atattirk ve Tiirk-Bulgar Ili$kileri, p. 501, for facsimile, p. 918 and 
also see ‘Beige 68. Bulgaristan Turk Okullarinda Latin Alfabesine Ge§i§ 
ile ilgili Sofya Biiyiikelfiligi’nin 01.07.1938 Tarihli Raporu. BCA, 
030.10.243-641-11’ in Belgelerle Mustafa Kemal Atattirk ve Tiirk-Bulgar 
Ili$kileri, p. 502-3, for facsimile, p. 919. 

166 ‘Beige 69. Bulgaristan Turklerinin Egitim Problemleri ile ilgili Bulgar 
Makamlanna Gonderdikleri 05.07.1939 Tarihli Dilekfe. TsDA, F. 166 K, 
op. 1 a.e. 890, L. 217-218’ in Belgelerle Mustafa Kemal Atattirk ve Tiirk- 
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Bulgar Ili§kileri, pp. 511-2, for facsimile of the whole document in 
Bulgarian, see pp. 921-4. 

167 24.i.1933: BCA, 0 30 10 241 626 5. 

168 13.X.1930: BCA, 030 10 107 697 5: ‘yiizelliliklerle firarilerin merkezi 
fa’aliyeti olan Gumulcinede.’ 

169 23 Te§rin-i sani 1341: BCA, 030 18 01 016 72 4. 

170 17.X.1932: BCA, 030 10 240 625 5. A letter from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Prime Minister’s Office requested that 40,000 drachma be 
paid to support a political club established by the Turkish youth of 
Komotene in order to counter the anti-Kemalist propaganda of ‘fugitives’ 
and ‘150’likler.’ 13.X.1930: BCA, 030 10 107 697 5. 

171 [Naytr], Ya§ar Nabi: Balkanlar ve Tiirkliik, p. 225: ‘Hatta, Turkiyeden 
kagmi§ olan hainler yakin zamanlara kadar fesat§i propagandalanm 
serbest§e Garbi Trakya Tiirkleri arasmda yaymak imkanlarim da 
bulmusjlardir.’ 

172 Omer Seyfettin, ‘Hiimyet Bayraklari’ in Bomba (Ankara, 1998), 

pp. 101 - 12 . 

173 Ahmet $erif: Arnavudluk’da, Suriye’de, Trablusgarb’de Tanin, pp. 91-5. 

174 Yalfin: Siyasal Amlar, p. 34. 

175 Omer Seyfettin: ‘Nakarat", pp. 216-20: ‘i§te bir haftadir, Vehelmef^e 
Ormanlannda, kendince mukaddes bir fikir iijiin olen komita papasimn o 
cesur kiziyla aramdaki farki diisjimerek, yatiyorum. 

l§te bir haftadir...’ (p. 220 ) 

176 Quoted from Abdullah Cevdet, Ictihad, no. 54, p. 1,221 in Peyami Safa: 
Turk Inkilabina Bakiylar, pp. 24-5: ‘[Bulgarlar] otuz bu kadar sene kadar 
§ali:jtilar, irklarmi kuvvetlendirdiler, bizzat tanzimi idare ve icrayi hiisnii 
idare ile meijgul oldular, zafer ve istiklal esbabim hazirladilar: Vatana, 
hiirriyete, memleketlerinin bir istikbale malik olduklanna iman ettiler. 

Bizim kafataslarimiz bo§aldi. Derilerimiz ifinde et, kemik, kan kalmadi. 
Kbylerimizde koylii, koyliilerimizde koy kalmadi. Anadolu bosjaldi. 
Anadolu hastadir, Anadolu oliiyor.’ 

177 Tekin Alp, Ttirkle$tirme (Istanbul, 1928), pp. 10-11: ‘Bulgaristan, 
Yunanistan, Romanya gibi biitiin Balkan memalikinde «intibak» i§iin pek 
parlak ve muganna misaller bulunuyor. Yunanistanda anasili Ulah, Bulgar 
veya Arnavud olan bilzat pek 50 k zevat bilirim ki millileijtirnie suretiyle 
biisbiitiin Rumla^mi^lar. Kendileri Rumcayi anadili olmak iizere konu^uyor 
ve fakat evlerinde ihtiyar analan ve babalari ilan Ulahca veya Bulgarcadan 
ba^ka bir dil konu§mazlar. Bu gibi adamlara miiessisat-i maliye ve 
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iktisadiye ruusasi ve hatta devlet ricali meyanmda pek 50 k tesaduf olunur. 
Muhitlerinde bunlarin §ecerelerini bilenler foktur. Fakat hi§ bir kimse 
onlara yan gozle bakmaz. Kendileri de §ecerelerini ketm ve ihfaya asla 
liizum gormezler.’ 

178 [Nayir], Ya§ar Nabi: Balkanlar ve Tiirkliik, pp. 226-8, 236-53. 

179 Ahmed Vefik Pa§a: Fezleke, p. 292 and Ali Cevad: Mukemmel Osmanli 
Tarihi, p. 219. 

180 Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a: Ma'ruzat, pp. 113-5. For a summary of Cevdet’s view 
on military service and translation of his views from Ma ‘ruzat, see Lewis, 
Bernard, The Emergence of Modern Turkey , second edition (London, 
Oxford and New York, 1968), pp. 331-2. 

181 Namik Kemal, ‘Vatan,’ ibret, no. 121, 22 March 1873 in Ozon: Namik 
Kemal ve Ibret Gazetesi, pp. 266-7: ‘Biz oturdugumuz yerin her ta§i if in bir 
cevheri can verdik. Her avuf topragi nazarmuzda o yola feda olmu§ bir 
kahramanm yadigan vucududur. Onu binaenaleyh bize gore vatani £in ile, 
Sibirya ile hemkiymet tutmak ihtimalin haricinde gbriinur.’ Also see the 
same article in Namik Kemal, Kiilliyat-i Kemal, Birinci Tertib 3 - Makalat- 
1 Siyasiye ve Edebiye (istanbul, 1327), pp. 320-30. 

182 Mizanci Murad: Miicahede-i Milliye, p. 16. 

183 Tansel: Ziya Gdkalp Kiilliyati-1. §iirler ve Halk Masallari, pp. 100-1. 

184 Tansel: Ziya Gdkalp Kulliyati-1. §iirler ve Halk Masallari, p. 5: ‘Vatan ne 
Tiirkiya’dir Tiirkler’e, ne Tiirkistan;/ Vatan buyiik ve miiebbet bir iilkedir: 
Turan...’ 

185 Sarigol, Adem (ed.), Harbiye Nazin Sadrazam Mahmut §evket Paya’nm 
Gunliigii (istanbul, 2001), p. 69. 

186 Sarigol: Harbiye Nazin Sadrazam Mahmut §evket Paya’nm GunlUgu, 
p. 61; Sadrazam ve Harbiye Nazin Mahmut §evket Paya’mn Gunlugti 
(istanbul, 1988), p. 45: ‘Kuveyt ve Katar gibi golden ibaret iki kaza 
yiizunden ingiltere ile ihtilaf fikaramazdik. Bu ehemmiyetsiz topraklardan 
ne gibi bir istifademiz olabilirdi.’ 

187 Sarigol: Harbiye Nazin Sadrazam Mahmut §evket Paya’nm GunlUgu, 
pp. 179-80, 34; Sadrazam ve Harbiye Nazin Mahmut §evket Paya’nm 
GunlUgu, pp. 133-4, 22-3. 

188 9.viii. 1915 (date in the document): BOA, Ali Fuad Tiirkgeldi Evraki, 9-73. 

189 This tUrkti (folk song) appears in a recent CD of Sabahat Akkiraz called 
Konserler. The Yemen turkuleri (folk songs) are still very popular in 
Turkish music and sung both by folk singers and other musicians such as 
Zulfii Livaneli, Emel Sayin and Ferhat Gofer. In his depiction of Erzurum, 
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Ahmed Hamdi Tanpmar referred to a Yemen tiirkUsu, one of the lines of 
which was ‘Did you imagine that he who went to Yemen would come 
back?’ (‘Yemen’e gideni gelir mi sandin?’ in fief §ehir, p. 70). The most 
well-known Yemen tUrkUsii is ‘Burasi Hu?tur’ (Here is Hu?), a mourning 
for those who went to Yemen. A stoiy, ‘Yemen Turkusu’ (Yemen song) by 
Ferid C. Giiven, appeared in Ulku Halkevleri Mecmuasi, VI/31 (September 
1935), pp. 55-9. For an understanding of the place of Yemen for a 
Republican statesman, see the memoirs of ismet inonii, who spent two 
years there between 1911-1913 during the uprising, inonii, Ismet, 
Hattralarim. Geng Subayhk Yillari (1884-1918), edited by Sabahattin Selek 
(istanbul, 1969), pp. 87-115. 

190 [inan], Afet: Yurt Bilgisi Notlarindan: Vatandaf Igin Medent Bilgiler. 1. 
Kitap, pp. 8-9. 

191 ‘Mill! $ef ve Reisicumhur Biiyiik ismet inonu’nun 19 Mayis 1944 Genglik 
ve Spor Bayrarru Giinii Ankara 19 Mayis Stadyumunda Verdikleri Soylev’ 
in Irkgilik-Turancilik (Ankara, 1944), p. 7: ‘Mill! kurtulu? sona erdigi gun 
yalniz Sovyet’lerle dosttuk ve biitiin kom?ularimiz eski du?manliklannm 
biitiin hatiralanm canli olarak zihinlerinde tutuyorlardi. Herkesin kafasinda, 
biraz derman bulursak serguzeijtfi, saldinci bir siyasete kendimizi 
kaptiracagmuz fikri ya?iyordu. Cumhuriyet, kuvvetli bir medeniyet 
ya?ayi?inm ?artlarindan bir esashsim, milletler ailesi ifinde bir emniyet 
havasmin mevcut olmasinda gormii?tur. imparatorluktan son zamanlarda 
aynlmi? olan kom?ulariyle de iyi ve samimi kom?uluk ?artlarinm ternin 
edilmi? olmasmi, Millelin [sic.] saadeti ifin liizumlu saymi?tir.’ 

192 Yiicel, Hasan Ali, ‘Tuna TiirkUsu’ in Atasoy, Ahmet Emin (ed.), XV. 
Ytizyildan Bugtine Rumeli Motifli Ttirk §iiri Antolojisi (Bursa, 2001), 
p. 203: ‘Hep seni ozluyorum,/ Yolunu gozluyorum.’ 

193 Braudel: ‘The history of the civilizations: the past explains the present" in 
On History , pp. 203-4. 

194 Narruk Kemal, Vatan Yakut Silistre, edited by Kenan Akyuz (Ankara, 
1960), p. 21: ‘Arkadaijlar, Tuna boyuna gidecegiz!.. Tuna, bizim i§in ab-i 
hayattir. Tuna aradan kalkarsa vatan ya?amaz. Vatan ya?amazsa, vatanda 
hifbir insan ya?amaz... Allah, vatana muhabbeti emrediyor. Bizim 
vatammiz Tuna demektir. £unku Tuna elden gidince vatan 
kalmiyor...Tuna kenarmin neresini kan?tirsamz, ijinde ya babamzin, ya 
karde?lerinizin bir kemigi bulunur...Tunanm suyu bulandik^a uzerine §ikan 
topraklar, muhafazasi ifin olen vucutlarm eczasmdandir.’ 
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195 Kemalettin $iikrii, Namik Kemal Hayati ve Eserleri ([Istanbul], 1931 in 
Resimli Ansiklopedik Nearly at ([Istanbul], 1932)), p. 150. Compare this text 
with Namik Kemal: Vatan Yakut Silistre, edited by Kenan Akyiiz. 

196 Ahmed Ihsan, Tuna’da Bir Hafta (Istanbul, 1327), p. 1: ‘Tarih-i 
mevcudiyetimizin pek mtihim ve feci vekayina sahne olmu§ olan “Tuna” 
nin ismi yad edildigi zaman kalbimizin titrememesi kabil degildir.’ 

197 From ‘Balkan’a Seyahat,’ Dergdh Mecmuasi (5 Te§rin-i sani 1337) in 
[Beyatli], Yahya Kemal, Qocuklugum, Gengligim, Siydsi ve Edebi 
Hattralarim (Istanbul, 1973), p.146: ‘Bir Turk gonliinde nehir varsa 
Tuna"dir, dag varsa Balkan'dir. Vakia Tuna’mn kiyilanndan ve Balkan’in 
eteklerinden ayrilali kirk tif sene oluyor. Lakin bilmern uzun asirlar bile o 
sularla kapli karli tepeleri gbnliimiizden silebilecek mi? Zanneder misiniz 
ki bu hasret yalmz Rumeli’nin focuklanmn yiiregindedir? Rumeli 
topragina omriinde ayak basmami? bir Diyarbekirli Turk de aym hasretle 
bu tiirkiiyu soylemiyor mu? 

Gozde tiiter dumanlan/ Bak $ipka’mn Balkanlari/ Hala sizar al kanlari/ 
Ayrilmi^tik otuz sene/ I§te $ipka geldik yine." 

198 Seviik, ismail Habib, Atatiirk I gin (Ankara, 1981), pp. 83-88. 

199 Seviik: Atatiirk Igin, pp. 132-7: ‘Gafil! hangi U 5 asir, hangi on asir?/ Tuna 
yalilan Turk diyaridir’ (p. 135); ‘Tuna’nm iistii Tuna’nm alti,/ Olmusjtur 
daima Tiirk’iin vatanT ( p. 136). 

200 Halil Yaver: Balkan Sulhunu Kim Tehdid Ediyor? Bulgarlarin Balkanlari 
Istild Planlari (Istanbul, 1938), pp. 42-3. 

201 Peremeci: Tuna Boyu Tarihi, and also see his letter to the Cumhuriyet Halk 
Partisi concerning the publication of his book. 25.v. 1942: BCA, 490 01 
869 423 1. 

202 (Jaglar, Behget Kemal, ‘Hey Tuna Tuna’ in Atasoy, Rumeli Motifli Turk 
§iiri Antolojisi, p. 236: ‘Tiirk’u gbrdiikfe seslen, Tiirkliikle oviin Tuna!" 

203 Ecevit, Biilent, ‘Tuna" in Atasoy, Rumeli Motifli Ttirk §iiri Antolojisi, 
p. 294: ‘Sor Tuna’ya nedendir bu aglayi§i/ Riiyasmda bir Tiirk’iin aksi 
durunca.’ 

204 Hiiseyin Raci: Tarihge-i Vaka-i Zagra. This book was published by 
Hiiseyin Raci Efendi’s son after his father’s death. 

205 From ‘Balkan’a Seyahat’ in [Beyatli], Yahya Kemal: (7 ocuklugum , 
Gengligim, Siydsi ve Edebi Hattralarim, p.149: ‘ikinci ve son felaketi.’ 

206 [Atay], Falih Rifki, ‘Izmir’den Bursa’ya Kadar; in [Adivar], Halide Edip, et 
al.: Izmir’den Bursa’ya, p. 55: ‘Balkan harbinin kanli gunlerindeydi"; 
‘igirnde onulmaz bir goniil yarasi gibi.’ 
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207 Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin: Tiirkiye Tarihi, p. 674: ‘Bulgarlar da 
islam ahaliye kar§i vah§iyane mezalime ba§lami§lardi. Ki§in §iddetine 
ragmen halk takim takim hicret etmekte, Istanbulda §ehrin ahalisine yakin 
bir miktarda muhacir goriilmekte idi. Bunlarin acikli hali de ayrica tesiri 
arttiriyordu.’ 

208 Basiretfi Ali Efendi, Istanbul Mektuplari, edited by Nuri Saglam (Istanbul, 
2001), p. 661: ‘Sirkeci Istasyonu'na gidip de bu fukaralarm halini 
gorenlerin yiirekleri ta§ olsa eriyor. Hele o kiifiik focuklann ba§ a§ik yalin 
ayak, tiril tiril titreyip nali§leri ve kadinlann nefislerini unutarak 
cigerparelerinin muhafazalart ifin aglaya aglaya vatanda§lanndan 
hasbetenlillah istimdat eylemeleri, hastalarin hal-i canhira§i, ihtiyarlarm 
aczi zannederiz ki erbab-i iktidara §er"an ve insaniyeten pek biiyiik 
vazifeler tahmil ediyor.’ 

209 Duru: “Ittihat ve Terakki,, Hatiralanm , p. 62: ‘Bu harp [Balkan] Turku 50 k 
§a§irtti. Biittin tarihinde efsanevT (Ergenekon) dan sonra bu kadar agir bir 
yenilgiye ugramamiijti.' The myth of ‘Ergenekon’ became a reference point 
for the Turkish nationalists during the Balkan War period. It was used by 
Ziya Gokalp, in his poem ‘Turk An’anesi-Ergenekon' ( Turk Duygusu , 1/1 
(25 Nisan 1329)) and Omer Seyfettin in his poem, ‘Ergenekon’dan £iki§’ 
(Halka Dogru, 1/51 (27 Mart 1330)). For more details see Tansel: Ziya 
Gokalp Ktilliyati-1. §iirler ve Halk Masallari, pp. 336-7. 

210 Omer Seyfettin, ‘Ruzname (Balkan Sava§i Giinlugu)" in Mahgupluk 
Imtiham , edited by Kemai Demiray (Istanbul, 1977), p. 186: ‘Rumeli eski 
§eklini alamaz. Artik Rumeli bir daha yapi§mamak iizere Tiirk ilinden 
kopmu§tur. Avrupa’nm ordulart gelip, Sirp ve Bulgarian buralardan 
jikaramaz ya!...’ 

211 Aydemir, $evket Siireyya, Suyu Arayan Adam (Ankara, 1959), p. 59: ‘O 
giine kadar demek ki biz, bir hayal aleminde ya§ami§tik. Btttiin inandigimiz 
§eyler demek ki bir vehimdi. Bu imparatorluk aslinda belki foktan olmu^tii. 
Biz onu belki de sadece, vehimimizle ya§atmi§tik. $u kaybolan Osmanli 
Afrikasi, belki hifbir zaman bizim olmami^ti. §u Osmanli Avrupasi, belki 
joktan beri artik bizim sayilmazdi. Girit, $arki Rumeli. Tuna eyaletleri olan 
Bosna-Hersek, demek ki foktan beri, bizim ifin artik tarihe kan§mi!jti.’ 

212 ‘Beige 1. 1913 Istanbul, Bulgaristan-Tiirkiye Antlasjmasi. Diistur, 2. tertip, 
7. cilt, pp. 15-45’ in Belgelerle Mustafa Kemai Atatiirk ve Ttirk-Bulgar 
llfkileri, p. 20 . 

213 [Ahmed ] Cemal Pa§a: Hatirat, p. 59. 

214 [Ahmed] Cemal Pa§a: Hatirat, pp. 59-61. 
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215 Soylemezoglu, Galip Kemali, Hatiralari. Atina Sefareti (1913-1916) 
(n.p.p., 1946), p. 101: ‘...ta Berlin ahitnamesinin imzasi tarihi olan 1878 
denberi Imparatorlugumuzdan aynlmak felaketine ugrami§ bedbaht 
Miisliiman halkin Balkanlann her memleketinde ba§lanna gelen tiirlu 
malum ve miicerrepti. Onun ifin Mosyo Venizelos’a sirf bir §ahsi miilahaza 
kabilinden “Makedonya’daki Musliimanlarla Aydin vilayetinde meskun 
Rumlarin" miibadele edilmesi, bunlann birakacagi emlakin de “takas” 
suretiyle onlara verilmesi ve aradaki farki fiatin Hukiimetlerce tazmin 
edilmesi yolunda bir itilaf yapilmasim” [sic.] teklif ettim. Ileride goriilecegi 
veghile bu teklifim muvafik gorulmekle beraber, nihayet Temmuz’da fikan 
“Ayvalik” hadisesinden sonra resmen kabul edilmi§, biri izmir, digeri 
Selanik’te iki muhtelif komisyon te§ekkiil etmi? idiyse de, maalesef birinci 
cihan harbinin fikmasi iizerine, bizi 50 k biiyuk elemlerden kurtaracak bu 
uyusjmanm tatbikine vakit ve imkan kalmami^tir.’ 

216 22 Tesrin-i evvel 1339: BCA, 030 10 123 874 20. 

217 Cami, Osmanli Ulkesinde Hiristiyan Turkler. Hicret Yollari, second edition 
(Istanbul, 1932), pp. 6 - 8 . The first edition of this book was published by the 
author Cami (Ba§kurt) during the Lausanne talks about the exchange of 
population with Greece. In the 1930s’, well after the completion of this 
exchange, some still questioned the correctness of the decision. For 
example see [Seviik], Ismail Habib, Tunadan Batiya. Tunadan Once-Tuna 
Yolunda-Tunadan Sonra-Doniiy (Istanbul, 1935), pp. 205-6. 

218 22 Temrnuz 1339: BCA, 030 18 01 07 25 17: ‘Son zamanlarda gayri 
muslimlerin ihtida hakkmdaki miiraca'atlari §ogalmakta olup, gerfi 
kabuliinde bir mani’-l ve kanuni yoksa da, idareten ve hukukan emniyet ve 
asayi§ nokta-i nazarindan ve Harb-i Umumi esnasindaki emsaline nazaran 
mahzurdan salim olmadigindan, Sulh’iin akdine ve hal-i tabl’min avdedine 
kadar ihtida taleblerinin hifbir taraftan is’af edilmemesi Dahiliyye 
Vekaletinin 30 Haziran 39 tarih ve Niifus Miiduriyyesi 471/21187 
numaralu tezkiresi iizerine Icra Vekilleri Heyetinin 22.7.39 tarihindeki 
iftimalarinda takarriir itmi§tir. 22. 7. 1339.’ 

219 1 Mayis 1337: BCA, 030 18 01 03 18 14 (Karar No. 825, eski defter C. No. 
2, S. No. 504). 

220 Behget Kami, Tarihimizde Rumlar, Patrikhane ve Yunancdik (Istanbul, 
1339), passim. 

221 M. Tevfik, et al.: Tarih 111 , p. 97. 

222 ‘VII Dariilfimun Tasavvuf Tarihi (Dinler Tarihi) Miiderrisi Mehmet Ali 
Ayni Beyin Miitaleanamesi,’ p. 7 in Darulftinun Muderrislerinin 
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Mtitalaalari (Turk Tarih Kuramu Library, Ankara, 15076-B/9521): ‘Yine 
bu sayfada [sayfa 95] Fener Rum Beylerinden bahsedilirken onlardan 
bazilarimn devlete sadakatle hizmet ettikleri de haber verilmi§ olsaydi 
bitaraflik kaidesine muvafik olurdu.’ 

223 T.T.T. Cemiyeti: Tarih III, pp. 198-9. 

224 Suleyman Edip and Ali Tevfik: Ilkmektep Qocuklanna Yeni Tarih Dersleri. 
Behind Simf, pp. 145-6: Tcjimizde yilan gibi ya§iyan Anadolu Rumlan, 
Yunanistandaki Tiirk kardesjlerimizle miibadeleye tutuldu.’ 

225 Behfet Kami: Tarihimizde Rumlar, Patrikhane ve Yunancilik , pp. 12-13: 
‘Hala Konferans, ekaliyetlerin bildikleri gibi ya§amalan liizumunda musir 
goriinuyor. Bildikleri gibi ya§amak. Yani mekteplerde Tiirke du§man 
olmayi, Tiirk’iin kanimn helal oldugunu ogretmek, kiliselerde Yunan 
milletinin selametine, bizim makhuriyetizi istihdaf eden cidallarda zaferine 
dua etmek, cemiyet-i hayriyeler (!) vasitasiylada Yunan ordusuna bol bol 
iane toplamak... Tarih ve hentiz tarihe kan§mayan vakalar gosteriyor ki 
Rumlar igiin bu tarz hareket tabi olmu§tur. Onlar daima Yunanli gibi 
du^iinmu^ler, Yunanlilikla daima iftihar etmisjler, havayi biraz dumanli 
bulduklari anda agizlarindan salkim salkim raki salyalari kusarak mavi 
beyaz yiireklerini biitiin gdzetiyle bnumiize afmi^lardir. Bu kadar vakadan 
hele bu Yunan maglubiyetinden sonra, Yunanliligi Atina’dan ziyade burada 
temsile mazhar eden bu unsur Tiirk'e dost olamaz. Ifimizde neden goz gore 
gore bu diiijmanlari saklayup beslemeliyiz? Neden siidcii Pauli’nin 
diikkaninda Yunan Krali Yorgi’nin yok bilmem ne Kralifesi Sofiya'nin 
suretlerini gormeliyiz? Eger medeni hukiimetler ekaliyetlere aid bir takim 
haklar kabul ediyorlarsa o haklarm arasmda memleketin sahibine alenen 
diiijmanlik edebilmek §arti olmasa gerekdir." 

226 T.T.T. Cemiyeti: Tarih TV. Turkiye Ctimhuriyeti, p. 127: ‘Miibadele edilen 
Rumlarin ve Tiirklerin herne suretle olursa olsun tekrar eski yerlerine 
yerleijineleri menolunmu§tu.’ The suspicion of Greek desires can be seen in 
Akfuraoglu’s interpretation of the meaning of Rigas’s map of a Greater 
Greece which included many parts of Ottoman Anatolia: ‘Yunanhlarca, - 
belki bugiine kadar - bu harita, eski Yunanistan haritasi olmaktan ziyade 
miistakbel ve muhayyel bir Biiyiik Yunanistan simasi sayilir." In Akijura: 
Osmanli Imparatorlugunun Dagilma Devri, p. 22. 

227 Yunanistan 1929-1930 (Hizmete Mahsus) (Istanbul, 1930), p. 28: ‘Lozan 
muahedesiyle defedilen Rumlarin her ne pahasina olursa olsun Izmir ve 
sevahil mintikasma kat’iyyen sokulmamalan en miihim bir milli vazife 
addolunmahdir." 
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228 1 l.iv. 1933: BCA, 030 10 255 716 11. 

229 Hariciye Nezareti, Tiirkiye Cumhuriyeti ile Bulgaristan Kralhgi Arasinda 
18 Te$rin-i evvel 1925 Tarihinde Ankara’da Tanzim ve Imza Edilmif Olan 
Muhadenet Muahede ve Ikamet Mukavelenameleriyle Muhadenet 
Muahedenamesine Merbut Protokol, pp. 4-5; protocol clauses A and B. 

230 [inan], Afet: Valanda.'jIgin Medent Bilgiler. 1. Kitap, pp. 13 and 7. 

231 [Inan], Afet: Vatanda.'j Iqin Medent Bilgiler. 1. Kitap, p. 12: ‘Tiirkler islarn 
dinini kabul etmeden evel de biiyiik bir millet idi. Bu dini kabul ettikten 
sora, bu din; ne Araplarin; ne ayni dinde bulunan Acemlerin ve ne de 
sairenin Tiirklerle birleijip bir millet te§kil etmelerine tesir etrnedi. Bilakis, 
tiirk milletinin mill! baglarint gev§etti; mill! hislerini, mill! heyecanim 
uyusjturdu. Bu pek tabil idi. £iinkii Muhammedin kurdugu dinin gayesi, 
biitiin milliyetlerin fevkinde §amil bir timmet siyaseti idi.’ 

232 T.T.T. Cemiyeti: Tarih IV. Tiirkiye Ctimhuriyeti, p. 183: ‘Tiirkiye 
Cumhuriyeti dahilinde Tiirk dili ile konusjan, Tiirk kiiltiirii ile yeti§en, Tiirk 
mefkuresini benimseyen her fert, hangi dinden olursa olsun Tiirktiir.’ 

233 Iskdn Kanunu. Resmi Gazetenin 21 Haziran 1934 Tarih ve 2733 Numarah 
Ntishasindan Almmiijtir (Istanbul, 1934), p. 4: ‘Tiirkiyede yerle§mek 
maksadile di§aridan, miinferiden veya miigtemian, gelmek istiyen Tiirk 
soyundan meskun veya gojebe fertler ve a§iretler ve Tiirk kiiltiiriine bagli 
meskun kimseler, i§bu kanun hiikiimlerine gore Dahiliye Vekilliginin 
emrile kabul olunurlar’; ‘Kimlerin ve hangi memleketler halkimn Tiirk 
kiiltiiriine bagli sayilacagi Icra Vekilleri Heyeti Kararile tespit olunur.’ 

234 Halil Yaver: Balkan Sulhunu Kim Tehdid Ediyor?, see the section 
‘Gagavuzlar Meselesi,’ pp. 59-75. 

235 24.iv.1936: BCA, 030 10 243 638 11. 

236 Hariciye Nezareti: Protokol , p. 5, Section B. 

237 17.vi.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 629 15. 

238 17.vi.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 629 15; 20.V.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 628 10. 

239 [Ahmed] Cental Pa§a: Hatirat, p. 43. 

240 20.V.1933: BCA, 030 10 233 571 12. 

241 2.ii. 1933: BCA, 030 10 233 570 25. 

242 20.v.1933: BCA, 030 10 233 571 11: ‘Alelhusus babalart memleketimiz 
ugurunda |,vi'c. ] canlanm feda etmi§ olan §ehit zabit ve asker focuklartnm, 
arnavut irkindan [s/c.] da olsalar her prensipe istisnaen mekteplerimize 
kabulleri pek miinasip olacagi miitalaasinda bulundugumu arz eylerim.’ 
The report on this letter was sent from the Foreign Ministry to the Prime 
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Minister’s Office, the Chief of General Staff, the Education Ministry and 
the Defense Ministry. 

243 12.X.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 631 8. A letter thanking the Prime Minister 
Ismet Inonii for the sum of 6,500 leva (100 TL) given to the Turkish school 
in Plevne (Pleven). For the list of Turkish newspapers in Bulgaria and the 
amount of money provided by the Turkish government see 4.xii. 1933: 
BCA, 030 10 241 631 30 and 16.iii.1934: BCA, 030 10 242 632 24. Also 
see 243.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 626 5 for an evaluation by the Turkish 
ambassador in Sofia, Tevfik Kamil Bey, of the usefulness of these journals 
for Turkish interests in Bulgaria. 

244 [Nayir], Ya§ar Nabi: Balkanlar ve Ttirkliik, p. 169: ‘Bir tamdigim, 
Bulgaristanda seyahat ederken, bir mektep bahfesinde oynayan kiifiik 
yavrulann haf fikardiklanm, Bulgarca dualar ve milli mar§lar 
soylediklerini gordiikten sonra bunlarin Turk olduklanm anlaymca 
kalbinde ne derin bir lztirap duydugunu, gozlerinde ya§larla bana anlatti.’ 

Conclusion 

1 Ihsan $eref: Cumhuriyet (Jocuklarina Tarih Dersleri , pp. 51-2: ‘Biz 
Tiirkler, eskiden beri, hangi diyara inmi?, hangi kavmi idaremiz altina 
almi§ isek onlann ne dillerine, ne de dinlerine hif ili^memi^iz, [*] hatta 
cemaat te§likatlarma bile dokunmami^iz. Bir halde ki ifimizde adeta ba§li 
ba§ina bir hukiimet, bir millet gibi pek ala ya§iyorlardi. Asker vermedikleri, 
muharabelere gitmedikleri i§in niifuslan fogaliyordu. Mektepleri sayesinde 
bilgileri artiyordu. Ticaret, sanat ellerinde oldugu ifin paralarimizla cebleri 
doluyordu. Bundan sonra Avrupalilarin tesjvikiyle ortaya bir «milliyet» lafi 
gikardilar. Bu bir ceryan idi. Bu ceryan ile o zamana kadar yiireklerinde 
sakladiklari Tiirk dii§manligim meydana §ikardilar. Dii§manlarimiz da 
onlara yardim etdi. Boylece tebamizdan her biri birer devlet olarak ortaya 
§ikdi. Karadag, Sirbistan, Romanya, Bulgaristan, Yunanistan gibi. 

[*] Bunun ne yaman hata oldugunu ingilizler IstanbuTu i§gal ettigi, Rum 
ve Ermeni tebannzin basjimizdaki feslere kadar yirtdiklari zaman anladik. 
Ama ne faide!’ See also p. 49. 

2 Bayur: Tiirk Inkilabi Tarihi, Cilt: II, Kisim: I, p. 227. Also see Ahmed 
Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin: Tiirkiye Tarihi, p. 710; Ileri, Suphi Nuri, Siyasi 
Tarih. XVIII inci Asirdan XX nci Asra Kadar (Istanbul, 1940), p. 315. 

3 Ahmed Hasir and Mustafa Muhsin: Tiirkiye Tarihi, p. 715: ‘Tiirkiin gayri 
anasinn Osmanli vatanma sadakatsizligi.’ 
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4 Atattirk’tin Soylev ve Demegleri 1 - T.B.M.M. ve C.H.P. Kurultaylannda 
(1919-1938) (Ankara, 1961), p. 272: ‘Bu tarihin elemli hatiralari varsa, 
onlara sahip olmakta biitiin Balkanlilar miiijterektir. Tiirklerin hissesi ise 
daha az aci olmami^tir.’ 

5 Atay, Falih Rifki, Tuna Kiyilari (Istanbul, 1938), p. 29: ‘Osmanli sukut ve 
tereddisinin acisini Tiirkler de digerleri kadar gekmi^lerdir.’ 

6 Behfet Kami: Tarihimizde Rumlar, Patrikhane ve Yunancihk , p. 29: 
‘Yunan hiikumeti bir sene evvel Anadolu’yu istila edub Rum 
imparatorlugunu ihyaya kalkdiysa bu te§ebbiis yeni degildi. Yirmi be§ sene 
evvel onlar Istanbul’a Rumeli'den gelmege hazirlanmi^lardi. Hesabca 
memleketdeki Rumlar yine bu ihtilalleri ftkaracaklar yine Yunan 
ordusunda one dii§ecekler yine asacaklar, yine keseceklerdi. Nitekim 
Girid'i kana boyadilar. Islamlarr mezbahanelerde kesilen hayvanlarm bile 
masun kaldigi vah^etlerle oldiirdiiler. Ne oldu? Bir iki komisyon, be§ on 
muhabere kagrdi! Netice harbe dayandi. Biz Yunanlrlarr tepeledik. Fakat 
muhterem Avrupalilar alelusul Tiirk’iin hakkr yok dediler. Rumeli'nde §ete 
cinayetleri yirmi sene devam etdi. Yalntz Tiirkler kabahatli jtkarrldrlar. 
Avrupa ifiin Tiirk kanr helaldir. Flakikattn bu ftplakligt kar§tsmda insaniyet 
medeniyet kelimeleri ihtiva eden biitiin ciimleler riyanin, hilekarltgm biitiin 
pisliklerini ihtiva eden mashara sintmalanndan ba§ka bir§ey degildir.’ 

7 Karaosmanoglu: Atattirk, p. 65: ‘Flangi ahmak; «Tiirk ordularrmn geftigi 
yerde ot bitmez» derni?? Tiirk ordularr nereye gittiyse oraya nizam, intizam 
ve siikun gbtiirmii^tiir. Asrrlardan beri anar§i ifinde falkalanan iilkeleri bir 
anda, huzur ve vikafa kavu§turmu:>tur. Kendi kendini idareden aciz nice 
yabancr milletlere ba§ olup onlarr istiklal ve istikrar yoluna sokmu^tur.’ 

8 Kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat, ‘Akinct Tiirkiileri’ in Atasoy: XV. Yiizyildan 
Bugiine Rumeli Motifli Tiirk §iiri Antolojisi , pp. 193-4: ‘Bozulan baglarm 
iiziimii act;/ Asi kole kesmi? eski haraci;/ Yine yedi kiral giymi^ler tact/ 
$ahin yuvasmi kargalar sarmi§!’ (p. 194) 

9 Atay: Tuna Kiydan , p. 25: ‘Osmanlilar, Balkanlara ve Macaristana dogru, 
ne bir barbar isdlast, ne de bir din seferi yapmadilar.’ 

10 Barkan, Omer, ‘Osmanli imparatorlugunda ^iftfi Sinrllarrmn Flukuki 
Statiisii’, Ulkti Halkevleri Mecmuasi, 56/X (October 1937), p. 154: ‘Tiirk 
hakimiyeti altinda gejen zamanr Balkan milletleri ifin bir Babil Esareti 
telekki etmek ancak kuvvetini Tiirkliige kar§i beslenilecek bir kin ve 
intikam hissinden aimak mecburiyetini hisseden garip milliyetperverligin 
hizmetinde garazkar bir propagandadan ba§ka bir §ey degildir." 
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11 For a discussion of Gendov and Bulgarian cinema during the World War I, 
see Kelbetcheva, Evelina, ‘Between apology and denial: Bulgarian culture 
during World War I’ in Roshwald, Aviel and Richard Stites (eds.), 
European Culture in the Great War. The Arts, Entertainment and 
Propaganda, 1914-1918 (Cambridge, 1999), pp. 215-42. 

12 25.X.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 631 13: ‘Bulgaria™ 500 yil Turk idaresinden 
gordirkleri muhayyel zulmu tasvir ve tespit'; ‘Bulgar efkarmi aleyhimize 
tahrik ettigi kadar milletimizin hissiyatim da bu kaba ve firkin tasvirlerle 
rencide edecek." 

13 25.X.1933: BCA, 030 10 241 631 13: ‘ftlimdeki muhayyel vukuatin 
Osmanli devrine ait olmasi hasebi ile Yeni Turk hiikumeti ne Milleti 
aleyhine bir mana ifade edeceginin tasavvur edilemedigi.’ 

14 20.xii.1933 (Takdim): 030 10 241 631 37: ‘Paris umumhanelerinin eski bir 
sermayesi oldugu." For the importance of film for the Republican elite, see 
Boyar, Ebru and Kate Fleet, ‘“Making Turkey and the Turkish revolution 
known to foreign nations without any expense”: Propaganda films in the 
early Turkish Republic,’ Oriente Moderno, XXIV (LXXXV)/1 (2005), 
pp. 117-32. 

15 See for example, Ileri: Siyast Tarih, p. 320: ‘Bu Makidonyalilar aciz ve 
hafif Osmanli idaresinde asirlarca rahat ya§ayip toprak ve mal sahibi 
olmu§lar ve papazlan sayesinde kiliseleri etrafinda birliklerini, dillerini ve 
teamiillerini muhafaza edebilmiijlerdi. Makidonyalilan bedbaht eden 
Babialinin bu gayesiz siyaseti degil belki Ruslarla Avusturyalilarm birbime 
zit tahrik ve tesjvikleri oldu.’ 

16 [Beyatli], Yahya Kemal, ‘Kaybolan $ehir’ in Kendi Gok Kubbemiz 
(Istanbul, 1961), pp. 73-4: ‘Vaktiyle bz vatanda vaktiyle bizimken, bugtin 
nifin/ Uskiip bizim degil? Bunu duydum, ifin ifin’ (p. 74). 

17 [Adivar], Halide Edib, Turkey Faces West. A Turkish View of Recent 
Changes and Their Origin, with a preface by Edward Mead Earle (New 
Flaven, 1930, reprinted in New York, 1973), p. 109. 

18 [Tannover], Flamdullah Suphi, ‘Nifin Mucadele Ediyoruz? Konya: Flaziran 
1920-336’ in Dagyolu, 2inci Kitap, p. 182. 

19 [Seviik], Ismail Habib: Tunadan Batiya, p. 88. 

20 Atay, Falih Rifki, Zeytindagi (Istanbul, 1964): p. 128: ‘Anadolu hepimize 
hinf, §iiphe ve giivensizlikle bakiyor. Yiiz binlerce focugunu memesinden 
sokerek alip goturdugiimuz bu anaya, §imdi kendimizi ve pi§manligimizi 
getiriyoruz.’ 
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21 Atay: Zeytindagi, p. 129: ‘Vagonlar, arabalar, kamyonlar, hepsi, ondan. 
[sic] Anadolu'dan utanir gibi, hepsi Istanbul'a dogru, perdelerini kapami§ 
musjambalarini indirmi§, lambalarini sdndiirmu?, gizli ve §abuk gejiyor.’ 

22 Atay: Zeytindagi , pp. 128-9: ‘Hangi Ahmed'i? Yiiz bin Ahmed'in 
hangisini?... Ahmed’ini buz mu, kum mu, su mu, skorpit yarasi mi, tifiis 
biti mi yedi? Eger hepsinden kurtulmu§sa, Ahmed’ini gorsen ona da 
soracaksin: 

_ Ahmed’imi gordiin mil?’ 

23 Atay: Zeytindagi, p. 129: ‘Hayir... Hif birimiz Ahmed’ini gormedik. Fakat 
Ahmed'in her §eyi gordii. Allah’in Muhammed'e bile anlatamadigi 
cehennemi gordii. §imdi Anadolu’ya, Bati’dan, Dogu’dan, sagdan, soldan 
biitiin riizgarlar bozgun haykiri§arak esiyor. Anadolu, demiryoluna, §oseye, 
han ve fe^rne ba§lanna inip fomelmi?, oglunu anyor. 

Anadolu Ahmed’ini soruyor. Ahmed, o daha dim bir kur§un istifinden daha 
ucuzla§an Ahmed, §imdi onun pahasim kanadim kismi§, tirnaklarim 
buzmii?. bize dimdik bakan ana kartalm gozlerinde okuyoruz. Ahmed'i ne 
ifin harcadigimizi bir soyleyebilsek, onunla ne kazandigimizi bir anaya 
anlatabilsek, onu oviindurecek bir haber verebilsek... Fakat biz Ahmed’i 
kumarda kaybettik!’ 
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